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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


THE PAPER THAT ROMANOS SWALLOWED 


By MARJORIE CARPENTER 


HOSE who through the centuries heard the double choir of 

Santa Sophia sing out at Christmas time the famous opening 
lines of Romanos’ kontakion ‘H [ap@évos ofpuepov rév brepobowv rixre 
were probably so charmed by the dramatic material, arranged with 
intricate melodic subtleties, that they either cared not at all where 
this highly different hymn form originated or else they were perfect- 
ly satisfied with the account of its composition which appears in the 
Menaeon for October 1,? upon which date the Greek church cele- 
brates the birthday of the hymn writer who is now called veterum 
melodorum princeps: 


‘This Romanos who is among the saints came from Syria, from the city 
of Emesa, and became deacon of the holy church in Beirut. Arriving at 
Constantinople in the time of Anastasius the king, he remained in the tem- 
ple of the Holy Virgin living in piety and spending his nights in the all-night 
watch of the Blachernae. There he received the gift of composition of kon- 
takia when there appeared to him in a dream the likeness of the Holy 
Virgin who gave him a piece of paper and commanded him to eat it. He 
thought best to open his mouth and eat the paper. It was the holiday of 
Christmas eve; and straightway arousing from sleep he mounted the pulpit 


1 The best edition is that of Paul Maas, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xx1v (1923), 1 ff. 

2 Translated from the Menaeon (Athens, 1904). For a discussion of the various texts of the 
biography see Analecta Bollandiana, x1 (1894), 440 ff. For a discussion of the date of 
Romanos, see the many articles of Paul Maas, especially his summary of the case in the review 
of Papadopulos-Kerameus’ article, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xv (1906), 338. Also see the bib- 
liography given by Emereau in his catalogue of hymn writers, Echos d’ Orient, xx-xxv (1921- 
1926, sub Romanos). Cf. the summary in my article, ‘Krumbacher’s Metrical Theory Applied 
to the Christmas Hymn of Romanos,’ Transactions of the American Philological Association, 
Lv111 (1927), 123. The reference to the time of Anastasius might refer to the reign of Anastasius 
I (491-518), or Anastasius II (713-716); but the conclusion of Maas that ‘once for all the 
greatest Byzantine singer is to be placed in the period of the greatest Byzantine emperor’ 
seems justified. 
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and began to sing ‘H Ilap#évos. Then, too, he made kontakia of other 
feasts and also of the official holy days so that the number of his kontakia 
came to about one thousand. His days ended in peace.’ 

In these modern days, we regard all legends of the Middle Ages 
with a supercilious amusement; yet there is a possible poetic truth 
underlying the picturesque language of the writer of the saint’s life 
in the Synazarion. In fact, one wonders whether the literary critic of 
Byzantium was not trying to present to the public of his day in the 
story of the swallowing of a piece of paper some such theory of the 
subtle and pervasive influence of past experiences and reading on a 
writer’s inspiration as Lowes has presented for us in the case of Cole- 
ridge in The Road to Xanadu. Did he perhaps have in mind that, al- 
though the tradition for those literary works which honored the Vir- 
gin was long and set, the form of the kontakion was yet so novel that 
Romanos must be said to extemporize — extemporize, however, only 
after eating a piece of paper which represents the literary back- 
ground of ecclesiastical inspiration — an elusive but powerful influ- 
ence on thought and language? 

Certainly, the perfection of the peculiarly intricate form of the 
kontakion which appears so suddenly in the age of Romanos demands 
some explanation. Can the philologist do any better than the hagiog- 
rapher? Can an investigation of what must have been buried in the 
mind and heart of Romanos give any clue to the origin of the Na- 
tivity hymn, or any explanation which will equal the spiritual nar- 
rative of the swallowing of the piece of paper at the Virgin’s com- 
mand? It is interesting, in any case, to see just what ideas and phrases 
had been and still were current at the time Romanos composed this 
poem which, today, we should never call a hymn, but rather a dra- 
matic sermon in rhythmic form. 

It is rhythmic in that it consists of a number of metrically respon- 
sive strophes; that is to say, the accents in any given line of one 
strophe fall in the same places in the corresponding line of any other 
strophe. Parallel structure and antithesis, as well as homoeoteleuton, 
tie the rhythmic units; and an acrostic marks the beginning of the 
strophes, as the refrain does the end. 

It is dramatic to the extent that there is a pronounced use of dia- 
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logue. After the prooemion, which gives us the setting, and the first 
three strophes of theological prologue, we have the following ar- 
rangement of subject matter: 


Strophe 5’: Questions and answers about the identity of Mary and the 
Magi. 

Strophe e’: The explanation of the Magi about the revelation of the star. 

Strophes s’ and ¢’: Mary’s prayer to the Christ child to admit the Magi. 

Strophes 7’ and 6’: Christ bids Mary have the Magi enter. 

Strophe .': The Magi question Mary about Joseph. 

Strophes .a’ and .8': Mary answers them and asks them about their 
journey. 

Strophes cy’, 16’, and ce’: The Magi tell of Babylon, and their search. 

Strophe ts’: Mary questions the Magi in surprise that they escaped Herod 
and they answer her. 

Strophe :{’: Mary asks about Herod’s questions, and the Magi begin 
to answer. 

Strophes cn’ and .6’: The Magi tell of their explanation to Herod. 

Strophe x’: Transition, no speech. 

Strophe xa’: The Magi pray to Christ and offer their gifts. 

There then follow three strophes of prayer. 


This closing prayer is only one of the sermon elements, for there is a 
pronounced theological purpose in the emphasis on the human and 
divine Christ and on the virginity of Mary. Biblical quotations add 
to this effect, so that we are not surprised that the legend tells us that 
Romanos mounted the pulpit to sing this kontakion. 

In the centuries that preceded Romanos there is no one source 
which will at the same time explain all these characteristics; but if 
we can find what there was of a similar nature in Greek and non- 
Greek literature which formed the heritage of this poet who came 
from Syria to Constantinople in the sixth century, we shall, perhaps, 
be able to trace the many influences which combined to help him 
compose the Christmas kontakion. 

Before the day of the kontakion we find hymns written in non- 
quantitative verse,' and scholars differ as to their possible origin. 

1 The Evening Hymn, the Ter Sanctus (at the end of vi and vit of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions), and the Lamp-Lighting Hymn of Athenogenes are examples of early sacred song which 


we still possess; and undoubtedly similar primitive verse has been lost. Also, there were early 
rhythmic prayers, verses against heretics, and, in the late second century, a Hymn to Christ by 
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Those who push the claim of classical verse as the parent of the 
rhythmic hymns to the extent that Christ does in his analysis of the 
Psalm of the Naasenes and Clement’s Hymn to Christ can be refuted 
by the very number of exceptions and irregularities which they are 
forced to admit. Westphal and Stevenson put forward the theory of 
a popular verse which preceded the sacred poetry in the new man- 
ner; but there is too little known of popular verse to give us any basis 
for comparison. Consequently, we must either search for a foreign in- 
fluence, or locate the principle of accent recurrence in Greek prose. 

Certainly, classical prose had contained parallel structure and 
rhyme;? and fourth and fifth century homily is full of examples of 
strongly rhythmic prose. One of the most striking is the sermon in 
praise of Mary by Proclus, so analyzed by La Piana’ that an exami- 
nation of its characteristics is easy. The second strophe of the Hymn 
to the Virgin which comes just after the prooemion shows at a glance 
both the rhyme scheme and the parallel structure: 

29, Airn ris érayyenias } xwpa, AoyKdv Kai &bodov yada, 

30. kal &dOaprov kai mvevparixoyv mnyafovca méXt. 

31. tabrns (rovyapody) 6 "Iwdvvns weradapBavwr ris Tpodjs, 

32. Avacbat rijs (4xpavrov) Kupiov xarnkiwOn xopudjs, 

33. Tairns amod\aiwy Tis Bowoews, 

34. ayyedukhs yeyove Takews, 

35. TO akporarov—ris Guéurrov woruTelas. 

36. Kal TO KaBapwrarov—rijs domidou rapbevias. 
Clement of Alexandria, which is written in rhythmic verse not very unlike his prose. Meth- 
odius’ Hymn to Virginity in the fourth century uses biblical parallelism, refrain, and acrostic, 
and sins against quantitative laws too frequently for us to conclude that it was intended to be 
written in strictly classical meter. Gregory of Nazianz has two rhythmic poems in the Evening 
Hymn and the Hymn to Virginity which never break the accent rules in the next to the last 


syllable, and which ignore quantity, Many fragments of early rhythmic verse are given by 
Leclerq, Dict. d’ Arch. Chrét., v1 (2), 2826-2868. 

1 Anthologia Graeca Carminum Christianorum (Leipzig, 1871), pp. xv, and 32. Certainly in 
the seemingly irregular Psalm of the Naasenes the strongest ties are marked parallelism and 
homoeoteleuton, which Christ ignores. Rhyme schemes guide to the rhythmic units; for ex- 
ample, véos, xaos, xaos at the end of verses 1, 2, and 15, end lines whose rhythm varies in 
the middle of the line but corresponds at the end. Where the final word is repeated, as in 
verses 12 and 17, the rhythm is identical, etc. 

2 P. Norden, Kunstprosa (Leipzig, 1898), 11, passim. 

3G. La Piana, Le Rappresentazioni Sacre nella Letteratura Bizantina (Grottaferrata, 1912), 


pp. 233-275. 


wa MES 
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Although verses 29 and 30 do not show end rhyme, it is note- 
worthy that there is inner rhyme within verse 29, and a repetition of 
kal. . . ov within verse 30. The last couplet has end rhyme and also 
caesura rhyme; while its parallel structure is typical of that which 
pervades the homily. Anaphora occurs frequently, and often intro- 
duces obvious strophe to strophe echoes.' An alphabetical acrostic 
extends from verses 107 to 154; and then, after a dialogue arranged 
by strophes, the acrostic recurs in verses 195-253. A highly figurative 
prooemion introduces the homily; so that the reader of Proclus 
would feel sure that, if Romanos knew this type of writing, he had in 
it a fairly complete model for the form of the kontakion.’* 

Some of these elements which the church homily and kontakion 
share were present only in a slight degree in the earlier Greek prose; 
and one wonders if they have simply become exaggerated with the 
changing taste of the audience or whether an outside influence has 
been at work to produce the change in effect. It is not insignificant 
that the earlier pseudo-Chrysostom homily which Mercati has ar- 
ranged was written, in his opinion, by a Palestine Syrian author who 
belonged to the poetic school from which came the Greek metrical 
versions of Ephrem. Such a fact supports the opinions of Meyer, 
Wehofer, and Grimme who hold that we must look to Syria for an 
explanation of the form of the kontakion. 

In the Memre and Madrascha,’ and also in the Sougithat we do 
meet accentual verse with highly developed parallelism, rhyme, and 
acrostic. There is no doubt but that Ephrem’s compositions were 
known in the Greek world’ even by writers who did not come from 
Syria as Romanos did; so that it would seem foolish to deny any pos- 
sible influence from the east on the kontakion form, although it must 
be remembered that the Byzantine production was certainly a com- 


1 For example, dco: of lines 37, 39, and 41, which appears again in lines 45, 47 and 49. So, 
too, od in 71, 73, and 75 is echoed in 77, 79, and 81. 

2 The refrain is one important element which would be missing. 

3 The Memre has strophes and the Madrascha does not. The former are recited by indi- 
viduals, and the latter are sung by a chorus. See Grimme, Der Strophenbau in den Gedichten des 
Syrers (Freiburg, 18°3), for full explanations of the varieties of metrical forms. 

* The Sougitha is developed from the Madrascha and has dramatic color. 

5 Leclerq, Dict. d’ Arch. Chrét., v1 (2), 2898: ‘Les hymnes de saint Ephrem furent de bonne 
heure connues en Occident dans une traduction grecque.’ 
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bination of verse forms rather then a direct borrowing. The short 
line repetition whose basis was an equal number of syllables gave 
way to a more varied rhythm; the prooemion is added; and the re- 
frain which tagged on as an independent sentence in Syrian became, 
in Greek hymns, bound up with the content of the strophe. The a- 
crostics of Byzantine hymns in the best period are name and title 
acrostics, and the richness of the Greek language made possible an 
advance in the use of rhyme which, in the hands of a poet like Ro- 
manos, is used to set off parallelisms in thought and form. 

Maas claims that the Syrian influence which produced the kon- 
takion in about 500 was at work earlier still, and that the metrical 
homilies such as the one of Proclus were possible because of these in- 
fluences. As far as the form of the kontakion is concerned, this con- 
clusion seems satisfactory. Otherwise, it is difficult to account for the 
unusual nature of Proclus’ homily. Early Greek prose may have been 
developing rhythmic verse, but it had no germ within it for dramatic 
dialogue. The Sougitha did. It is quite conceivable that Ephrem’s 
Sougitha stamped their form on Greek homily; and then the ser- 
mons with their accentual clausulae became dramatic, and added 
unto themselves devices of Syrian origin which became the konta- 
kion as we meet it in the hands of Romanos. 

If this crossing of Greek and Syrian influences is true of the form, 
it would be worth while to examine the subject matter and the lin- 
guistic echoes. Definite interreactions have been extablished in the 
case of Basil of Seleucia’s homily,' a Nestorian Christmas Hymn, 
and Kontakion No. 6 of Romanos.? Wehofer has established con- 
nections between Ephrem and Romanos in their presentation of the 
Last Judgment.’ Baumstark presents many examples of Romanos’ 
dependence on Syrian models for subject matter;‘ then, what is the 
truth in regard to the Christmas kontakion? 


1 P, G. uxxxv, 425 ff. 

? Baumstark, Oriens Christianus, 1, 2 (1911), 196 ff. P. Maas, ‘Das Kontakion,’ Byzanti- 
nische Zeitschrift, xtx (1910), 298-302. 

3 T. M. Wehofer, ‘Untersuchungen zum Lied des Romanos auf die Wiederkunft des Herrn,’ 
Sitz, d. Wien. Akad. d. Wiss., phil. — hist. Kl. (1907), 1-175. 

4 ‘Zwei Syrische Weihnachtslieder,’ Oriens Christianus, 1, 2 (1911), 198-204; ‘Ein illus- 
triertes griechisches Menaeon,’ ibid., 1, 3 (1926), 67-79; ‘Spiitbyzantinischer und friihchrist- 
lichsyrisches Weihnachtsbild,’ ibid., m1 (1913), 115-127; ‘Griechische und syrische Weih- 
nachtspoesie,’ Gottesminne, v1 (1911-12), 244-263. 
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As far as the emphasis on the Magi side of the narrative is con- 
cerned, we must look to Syrian sources; for in Greek homily! they 
are never the center of the narrative. They are, of course, mentioned 
incidentally. Frequently, they are brought in as the type of those 
who adored Christ, and almost always they are grouped with shep- 
herds, angels, and the star. Their adoration is contrasted with the 
lack of faith of Christians and Israelites.2 Mary tells Joseph that 
they will clear her name;‘ their gifts are given mystic meanings‘ in 


1 The references to Greek homily writers are taken from Migne, Patrologia Graeca. The full 
titles of the orations which we shall later quote only by the number of the volume and column 
in P. G. are as follows: 

Amphilochius: ‘In Natalitia Magni Dei et Salvatoris Nostri Iesu Christi,’ P. G. xxxrx, 35-44. 
Anthanasius: ‘De Descriptione Deiparae,’ P. G. xxviu, 943-958. 
‘In Nativitatem Christi,’ P. G. xxvim1, 959-974. 
Basil: 
‘Homilia in Sanctam Christi Generationem,’ P. G. xxx1, 1457-1476. 
Gregory of Nazianz: 
‘In Theophania,’ P. G. xxxvi, 312-335. 
‘In Sancta Lumina,’ P. G. xxxv1, 335-360. 
‘In Sanctum Baptisma,’ P. G. xxxv1, 360-426. 
Gregory of Nyssa: 
‘In Diem Natalem Christi,’ P. G. xiv1, 1127-1150. 
‘In Diem Luminun,’ P. G. xiv1, 577-600. 
John Chrysostom: 
‘In Diem Natalem Iesu Christi,’ P. G. xirx, 351-362. 
‘De Baptismo Christi,’ P. G. xix, 363-372. 
‘In Christi Natalem Diem,’ P. G. tx1, 737-738. 
‘In Natale Domini Christi,’ P. G. ux1, 763-768. 
‘In Natale Christi Diem,’ P. G. v1, 365-394. 
Paul of Emesa: 
‘Homilia de Nativitate Domini et Salvatoris Nostri Iesu Christi,’ P.G. uxxvu, 
1433-1438. 
‘Homilia in Christi Domini et Salvatoris Nostri Nativitatem,’ P. G. txxvu, 
1438-1444. 
Proclus of Constantinople: 
‘Laudatio in Sanctissimam Dei Genitricem Mariam,’ P. G. xv, 679-692. 
‘De Incarnatione Domini Nostri,’ P. G. txv, 692-704; 704-708. 
‘In Natalem Diem Domini Nostri,’ P. G. txv, 708-716. 
‘Laudatio in S. Virginem,’ P. G. txv, 716-722. 
‘Laudatio Sanctae Dei Genetricis Mariae,’ P. G. uxv, 721-757. 
‘In Sancta Theophania,’ P. G. txv, 757-764. 
Theodotus of Ancyra: 
‘In Die Nativitatis Domini,’ P. G. xxvu, 1349-1370; 1870-1386; 1411-1432. 

? Basil, P. G. xxx1, 1473. 

3 Athanasius, P. G., xxvii, 952. 

* Theodotus, P. G. xxv, 1864; 1356; Gregory of Nazianz, P. G. xxxv1, 332. Basil, P. G. 
XXxI, 1472; Chrysostom, P. G. x1, 766. The latter contains a sensus historicus well padded 
with a sensus allegoricus and a sensus tropologicus. 
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quite a different fashion from the practical folk touch at the end of 
Romanos’ kontakion.' The star and Herod are also simply a part of 
the scenic background in most of the homilies, although Basil gives 
quite a discussion of the difference between the star and an ordinary 
comet;? and Gregory of Nyssa tells the story of Herod’s slaughter of 
the infants.’ Rarely are the Magi allowed to speak;‘ and never is 
there a long dialogue between them and Mary such as that which 
makes up the bulk of the kontakion of Romanos. 

In Syrian literature,® on the other hand, not only are there innu- 
merable casual allusions to the Magi;® but there are also some ex- 
amples of dialogue between Mary and the Magi and between the 
Magi and Herod, as well as a monologue of Mary. The short refer- 
ences lay much stress on the prophetic and mystic nature of the star,’ 
and on the Magi’s gifts.* We meet more rarely the usage of Greek 
homily wherein the adoration of the Magi is the point of emphasis.° 
The grouping of shepherds, angels, and the Magi which is very com- 
mon in Greek homily is rare in Ephrem.’ 


1 In fact, Chrysostom assures us that Christ did not receive the gifts for any practical pur- 
pose connected with His own or Mary’s need, but rods dégovras wpedGv. 

2 P. G. xxx1, 1472. 

3 P. G. xiv, 1144 f. Cf. Gregory of Nazianz, P. G. xxxv1 332. Before the closing exhorta- 
tion to martyrdom, Gregory brings up the story of the Magi with expressed distaste. 

4 Basil, P. G. xxx1, 1469; Theodotus, P. G. txxvu, 1365. 

5 It is only natural that the eastern Nativity literature should emphasize this oriental 
motif; and it is not surprising that the Syrian Homiliarium should contain a picture of the 
Magi on their journey as an illustration of Chrysostom’s homily (Baumstark, ‘Spiitbyz. und 
Friihchrist.-Syr. Weihnachtsbild,’ Oriens Christianus, m1 [1913], 118). 

6 In the Nativity hymns of Ephrem which Lamy edits in Vol. 1, all but 8 and 9 have some 
reference to the Magi. The text used for Ephrem’s poems is that of T. J. Lamy, Sancti Ephracm 
Syrii Hymni et Sermones (Malines, 1882), 1, 4-274; u, 427-642. The writings are grouped 
under three headings: Nativity, Epiphany, and Mary. Even though it was necessary to depend 
on the Latin translation rather than the original Syrian, there is little chance that injustice 
was done to the cause of Syrian originals, since every conceivable parallel has been noted. 

7 For example, Ephrem, Vol. 1, Nativ. 4, str. 5: ‘Quis valebit loqui de occultatione et mani- 
festationibus stellae lucidae quae ibat ante dona ferentes. Stella Filio fuit, sub diversa ratione, 
praedicator et custos; servavit corpus, praedicavit coronam.’ Cf. Vol. 1, Epiph. 1, str. 1 and 15; 
Vol. u, Epiph. 15, str. 1-6; Vol. 1, Epiph. 10, str. 5; and elsewhere in the fourth hymn of Vol. 
1, strophes 7, 8, 12, 13, and 20. 

8 For example, ‘Aurum regiae tuae dignitati, thus divinitati, myrrha humanitati.’ Vol. 1, 
Mary 10, str. 4. There are many similar interpretations in Ephrem. 

® Ephrem, Vol. 1, Nativ. 4, str. 13; Nativ. 1, str. 26. The last reference begins with the 
words: ‘Magi eum quaesiverunt et in praesepio cum invenissent, non perscrutati sunt, sed ador- 
averunt in silentio et loco disputationum inanium dona obtulerunt ei.’ 
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The examples of sustained monologue and dialogue need more 
careful study. Of the two Nativity hymns which Riicker edits,’ the 
last tells the story of the Magi in detail’ in order to bring out the mir- 
acles which took place at the birth of Christ; but direct conversation 
is rare.* On the other hand, the first hymn has a long conversation 
between the Magi and Herod‘ — in fact only five strophes are with- 
out a strophe-to-speaker dialogue.® In the two Sougitha which Baum- 
stark edits,® the Magi never speak, but there are Mary monologues, 
and the first one in which she ponders before the Magi enter the cave 
is worth comparing with thekontakion of Romanos. In the hymns and 
homilies of Ephrem, there are two’ which especially concern us; for 
in No. tv of the Nativity hymns, not only are the star and the Magi 
the subjects of the poem, but there is direct conversation between 
the Magi and Herod in strophes six and seven. Then, in No. xv of the 
Epiphany hymns, we have a Mary and Magi dialogue which con- 
tinues from their entrances in strophe nine up to the end in straight 
dialogue, a strophe to a speaker. At first, the speeches contrast the 
poverty of the Christ child’s human state with His royal prerog- 
atives (strophes 10-28); then, they bring out His power over the 
Herod whom Mary fears (strophes 28-40); next, they compare the 
star as the angelic guide to the Magi with Gabriel (strophes 40-48); 
and finally, they establish the mission of the Magi as the apostles 
to their land. The gradual overcoming of Mary’s doubts as to the 
divine power of her son is the unifying element in a narrative full of 


10 Only in the Syrian hymn which Zingerle translated, Benediktinische Monatschrift, 1x 
(1927), 24. 

1 Oriens Christianus, x (1923), 33-56. 

2 The gifts are interpreted in strophes 6, 7, and 8. The folk touches about the infant are 
noteworthy in strophes 12, 13, and 14. There are twelve Magi who are named for us in this 
hymn. They get their information from Zardust and Belam (strophe 5), and their gifts from 
Adam who took them from Paradise (strophe 35). 

3 Herod speaks only in strophes 40 and 41; the Magi cry out with rejoicing in strophe 46, 
and Mary blesses them in strophe 52. Otherwise it is a third-person narrative. 

4 The twelve Magi seem to speak as one. 

5 Strophe 17 has both question and answer in it. 

6 Oriens Christianus, 1 (1911), 192-204. 

7 Aside from the two special hymns mentioned here, one should note that there is an in- 
teresting dialogue between Mary and Gabriel (Vol.1, Mary hymn No. 17). Since Gabriel does 
not appear in Romanos’ kontakion, it does not concern us here. In No. 19 of the same group of 
poems, Mary addresses a series of epithets to Christ which have a theological interest. 
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folk elements. Jacob of Sarugh’s Memre on the star and the Magi de- 
pends directly on the dialogue of Ephrem;' and Simon the Potter 
has not only many examples of a dialogue between Gabriel and 
Mary, but also examples of Mary’s speeches to the Christ child, al- 
though the Magi never speak at any length. 

There are, then, several possible Syrian sources for the dialogue 
form in Romanos’ kontakion, and one of them even contains a sus- 
tained Magi and Mary dialogue to account for that presentation in 
the bulk of the kontakion of Romanos. Even in this case, though, the 
theme of the dialogue is given a different turn in the Syrian version; 
for the Mary of the latter poem, who has to be convinced again and 
again by the Magi of her child’s divinity, is not the Mary who begs 
the Christ child to admit the royal representatives of the east, feels a 
dignified pride in the poverty of the cave which contains her treasure, 
and rather puts the Magi in their place when they question her 
about Joseph. Still, as far as our search is concerned with the source 
which contains an emphasis on the Magi element of the narrative, 
especially when it is presented in dialogue form, we must admit that 
the answer is Syrian literature, and probably Ephrem. 

As for the possible sources of a discussion of the two natures of 
Christ, all of Greek and Syrian literature is full of that much mooted 
subject;? and the same is true of the other theological point empha- 


1 See Baumstark’s article in Gottesminne, v1 (1911), 253. 

? Basil urges honoring the birth without question as to the union of mortal and divine 
(P. G. xxx1, 1457 ff.); Gregory of Nyssa concludes a homily, full of references to the Virgin’s 
perpetual virginity, with a refutation of those who refuse to acknowledge the human nature of 
Christ (P. G. xtv1, 1127 ff.); The Pseudo-Athanasian homily is almost entirely devoted to 
dogma on the human and divine nature (P. G. xxv, 959-972); The homily attributed to 
Chrysostom exclaims in wonder at Christ who though dvadis kal dmdois, ai dow@paros yet 
lay in a manger (P. G. ivi, 388); Paul of Emesa, after introductory exclamations on the 
marvel of the virgin birth, praises the bishops who anathematize heretics for claiming that 
Christ is mere man (P. G. txxvu, 1433 ff.); and in the thirty-eighth oration of Gregory of 
Nazianz, he marvels over the virgin birth and spends much time discussing the nature of 
Christ (P. G. xxxv1, 312-335), while Theodotus of Ancyra insists that there was no change in 
Christ’s nature when He became man of His own free will; and he closes the homily with a 
series of sharp antitheses between the royal rights and seeming poverty of Christ; cf., too, his 
homily which discusses how Christ can be both man and God (P. G. txxvu, 1370-1376). 

In Syrian literature, we find recognition of the two natures in Mary’s musings about her 
son in the hymns which Baumstark edits Oriens Christianus, 1 (1911), 193-204. Ephrem’s 
Epiphany hymns show occasional references to this theological point; and the sermons on the 
Nativity are full of them; but exclamations of marvel and rejoicing fill Ephrem’s poems rather 
than theological dogma which, in general, occupied the attention of the Greek homily writers. 
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sized, namely, Mary’s virginity.! In view of these facts, one would ex- 
pect the phrases of the Romanos kontakion to show the same prefer- 
ence for Syrian sources as did the Magi dialogue; but a careful study 
does not establish this fact. 

On the contrary, in the prooemion which gives us the setting, there 
is a characteristic example of the close borrowing from Greek homily 
which pervades the language of the entire hymn, as the following de- 
tailed analysis will show: 

Prooemion: 


‘H rapévos onyuepov Tov drepobovov Tike, 

. kal } YR TO orndAaov TG amrpocitw mpocayet. 
a&yyerou wera towévwv dotodoyodcr, 

. payou dé wera dorépos ddocropotar, 

. be’ Huds yap éyervnbn 

. Tavdiov véov 6 mpd alwywy Beds. 


This whole passage is made up of phrases which are traditional in 
Greek homily. The word, cjyepov, the introductory sentence, and 
the refrain are all a part of the usual beginning of a Nativity homily ;? 
and of the three it is only the last which might claim even a possible 
Syrian source.* ‘The earth proffers her cave’ is a personification 


1 The Mary hymns naturally stress this point, and it would be impracticable to refer to all 
the casual allusions to this theme; and even in summarizing the works which use it as a main 
theme, there is too long a list to offer any conclusive evidence as to a single source. 

2 In Greek homily, the word ofpuepov accompanies the idea of Romanos’ prooemion in such 
passages as Chrysostom, P. G. tv1, 388; Paul of Emesa, P. G. txxvu, 1433; Athanasius, P. G. 
xxvitl, 959; and Chrysostom, P. G. tv1, 389, 387. That of Athanasius is perhaps the most im- 
pressive: Oeds onpepov 6 Sv xai mpowy yiverar . . . onepov 5é éx Tis wapHéevou Tikrdpevor bu’ eué, 
GAG rére pev yervnbel’s kara Thy diow, onuepor 5é dud TH éavrod dbow. rpd aldywy yap yervnbels 
é& rod marpds ... onuepov é& Tis Ilapbévov irép diow éréxOn. Others are less striking: Chry- 
sostom, P. G. ivi, 385; tx1, 737; Gregory of Nyssa, P. G. xiv1, 1128. Note, too, that the 
metrical homily arranged by Mercati includes a repetition of ojuepor in vv. 21 and 29, Bib- 
lica, 1, 77. 

Ephrem’s hymns and homilies show no such tendency. The nearest approach to it occurs 
in two Mary hymns which begin with the statement ‘today the Virgin has summoned me to a 
spiritual feast’ (Nos. x1 and xx in Lamy’s edition, op. cit., 1, 567 and 627). 

3 Ephrem has Mary assure the Magi that Christ is just a recens infans. The rest of the re- 
frain, 6 mpd al@vwy beds is probably purely a Biblical echo (not of Psalm txxin, 12, as Maas 
suggests; but more likely I Cor., 1, 7: 4v mpowpice 6 Beds mpd Tdv alwywy. In any case, 
Ephrem speaks of the ‘puer temporibus antiquior’ (Mary hymn, Lamy, Vol. 1, 580); and 
he has the Magi tell Mary, “Puerulus tuus senex est, O Virgo, ipse est Antiquus dierum et 
omnia praecessit tempora’ (Lamy, Vol. 1, 126). Greek homily was fond of the idea which 
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which Proclus also used;'! and when we consider lines 3 and 4, we are 
overwhelmed with evidence favoring Greek homily as the model for 
the phraseology of the kontakion. Here, the grouping of angels, shep- 
herds, and Magi as well as the striking parallelism of the vera phrases 
have many close parallels in the words of the Greek fathers; for ex- 
ample, Basil’s prose account, arranged so that the end rhymes stand 
out, shows a close connection (P.G. xxx1, 1472): 


Mera paywv mpooxuyjowper, 
mera Troimevwy dokdowper, 
pera ayyéAwy xopevowper, 

bre ETEXON uty onuepovy Swrnp 


bs €ote Xproros Kipuos. 


However, the number of similar instances? in other homily writers 
warrants the conclusion that here we are dealing with a tradition 
rather than a direct borrowing from any one author. 

Hence, when Baumstark tries to prove® that Romanos’ idea of 
grouping the Magi with the shepherds rather than with the mother 
and child must have come from Syrian miniatures which he had 


Gregory and Theodotus express in strikingly similar language. Gregory has: airds 6 rod Oeod 
Aéyos, 6 mpoawvios, and Theodotus jv ev yap mpd aidywy Oeds, Adyos TG Tervqcavti cuvatéios 
(See P. G. xxxv1, 326; and P. G. yxxvut, 1349). 
1 P. G. xv, 713: raca 9 xriots 7S drdropt Bpéhea mpochépa Ta Etria ; 1} YR THY PaTynv... 
7a dpn 76 oxndracov. Cf. Chrysostom, P. G. tx1, 766; and Basil, P. G. xxx1, 1473. 
2 Athanasius, P. G. xxviu, 993: 
iv payou wera ToD doTépos . . . Tpocexivncar, 
kal mowéves pera Gy yéeAwr 
T@ ely Bother cvveuaxdpicay Kai cuvipyncar. 


Gregory of Nazianz, P. G. xxxv1, 332; 
Mera roid dorépos Spdue, 
kai wera Maywv dwpoddpyaor. 


Ibid., 332: 
Mera rowérwy ddtacor, 
mera ayyéAwv byrnoor, 
pera GpxayyédAwy xdpevoor. 
Ibid., 349: 


Mera dorépos tépapopuer, 

kal pera Maywr rpocexuvqoape, 
META Toipévwy Tepe dupOnuer, 
kal wera ayyéAwy ébotdoauey... 


3 Oriens Christianus, 11 (1913), 124. 
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known in his youth, one cannot help but be surprised. It is true that 
never in Syrian hymns and homilies do we find the Magi in the 
grouping which Romanos makes;' and this is probably responsible for 
the fact that Baumstark ignores literary sources; but if we discard 
the idea that every influence that went into the kontakion has to be 
Syrian and investigate the possibilities in Greek homily, we shall 
find that it reveals plenty of evidence that Romanos got not only the 
traditional grouping from that source, but even his phraseology; and 
certainly the popular Nativity sermons are more likely to have in- 
fluenced his hymns than isolated Syrian pictures. 

We have noticed that the point of emphasis in the narrative of 
the long Syrian poems about the Magi was quite different from that 
of Romanos even though both present the Magi and Mary as speakers; 
and now, we have observed that the prooemion uses the phraseology 
of Greek homily in regard to them. As far as the rest of the kontakion 
is concerned, we find in Romanos’ amplification of the Magi nar- 
rative many new motifs;? and in spite of the Syrian influence on the 
dialogue, the phrases are almost entirely echoes of Greek homily if 
they are not original. 

For example, when the Magi enter in strophe 6’, they question 
Mary as to her identity and she questions them as to theirs. It is 
significant that the only other passage where Mary questions the 
Magi (namely, in the fifteenth Epiphany hymn of Ephrem) the con- 
tent is quite different; for there Mary asks the Magi why they brought 
the gifts. No one familiar with Greek tragedy can fail to think that 
the question which Romanos puts in the mouth of Mary and then of 
the Magi bears the stamp of Hellenic rather than Syrian tradition. 


1 This is natural when we consider that, in their tradition, the Magi are usually represented 
as coming to worship the child in the second year after the birth. 

2 For example, the vivid expression of Christ’s omnipresence in the statement that He was 
both with the Magi and in Mary’s arms (6’, 2f.). There seems to be no parallel usage in other 
Nativity literature for Mary’s jealousy of Sarah (y’); nor for such a clear announcement of the 
reason for Joseph’s presence (ca’); nor for the moral of the Magi’s search; nor for the folk 
touches which we have mentioned already. Phrases about the star are also original: 


Strophe y’, 3: orndalou qpdcOns ; 4 Parvy érépPOns; 


ss s', 2: 7G & omhayxvuv abrijs kbpaca mpocexbynce 

" £', 1: "Ered? ody Aads ods éore 

a £', 5: abrés ef xapis xal } ebrpérera ris oxnvijs Kapod 
- 


8’, 4: wndlvois of wipiwor. 
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Also, the wording of such phrases as: tav paywv Td Bpedos (nTobvTwr, 
as well as the Magi’s answer to Mary: ovvixaper bri &b0n wasdiov véov 
(reflected in strophe 8’ where Mary repeats her question), and 
Mary’s remark that the kings of the East rpdcwmdv cov émifnrodc: are 
reinforced by similar passages throughout the kontakion. (Such is 
the Magi’s account of searching all the lands é¢nrodvres rod éréxOn 
radiov véov, of conversing with everyone épwravres rod éréx6n,' and 
of ‘yearning to behold, to worship, and to hymn in praise the New 
Born Babe’). All these combine to leave an indelible impression that 
Romanos has emphasized a part of the Biblical story which even in 
the many Syrian accounts of the Magi receives less attention than in 
Greek homily, where the Wise Men of the East play a relatively mi- 
nor role. In the long Magi speeches of Riicker’s Nestorian homily, the 
single-minded determination of the Magi to search for the new King 
is lost sight of in the attention to prophecy-fulfillment and Herod’s 
plots. In the first homily published by Baumstark, the Magi simply 
present their gifts. In Ephrem’s many hymns and homilies, they ex- 
ult, present mystic offerings, elude Herod, and recognize the signifi- 
cance of the star; but there is no discussion of their eagerness to 
search for the new-born babe,’ although one would certainly expect it 
from the Magi’s speeches to Mary when they bear gifts. On the con- 
trary, Greek homily, which introduces the Magi only incidentally, 
affords a relatively large number of passages which are parallel to 
the above-quoted sentiment of Romanos. To be sure, the fact that 
the Magi came to seek the Christ-child is a narrative commonplace; 
but it receives such negligible attention in Syrian accounts that the 
treatment in Greek homily becomes significant; for in the latter we 
are never allowed to forget that they came zpés rv 70d fnrovpévov 
madiou avevpecw,® rpds thy (hrnow Tod yervybevtos,* pabeiy rod éorw 6 TExOeis,° 


ws Baciréa &nrovy oi Mayor, Bacihéws éwepavres tov ToKov.® 


1 See strophes s’, 15’, us’, 0’. 

2 See the one mild statement of Ephrem, Epiph. 15, str. 29: ‘nequaquam a finibus terrae 
huc nos contulissemus et venissemus propter filium tuum.’ 

3 Chrysostom, P. G. Lx1, 766. 

4 Basil, P. G. xxx1, 1472. 

5 Tbid., 1469. 

6 Theodotus, P. G. txxvu, 1365. 
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So, too, Balaam revealed the star to the Magi, according to stro- 
phe ¢’ of Romanos’ kontakion. Though Ephrem makes the same 
statement once,! other Syrian works either give another source for 
the Magi’s knowledge or do not account for it all. The prophecy of 
the star which will come forth out of Jacob is, on the contrary, fre- 
quently mentioned in Greek homily.’ 

Again, although the idea of contrasting Christ’s royal power and 
human state was very common in Syrian literature, the striking 
expression of this antithesis in Romanos’ words seems to echo a pas- 
sage in the homily of Theodotus of Ancyra* whose description of the 
star is likewise close to that of Romanos.‘ 

Since the Magi are distinctly oriental, and since the idea for a 
Mary — Magi dialogue probably comes from a Syrian source, we 
should have expected many phrase echoes from the eastern writers. 
The opposite seems to be true, for Romanos ends the account of the 
Magi, as he began it, with a tableau characteristic of Greek homily, 
for we read of the Magi bearing gifts in their hands and falling down 
before the child,® while the star reveals the place® and the shepherds 
praise the Lord and Creator.’ This same grouping had appeared 
also in the account of Joseph’s dream (strophe .8’); for Mary says 
he will tell what he saw & ois obpavios cal rots érvyeious. If this is com- 





pared with 7a émiyea rots obpaviows cvvarrerac of a homily by Chrysos- 
tom,® the similarity will be found to be striking. Furthermore, the 


1 Nativ. 4, str. 20 (Lamy, op. cit., 1, 478). 

2 Amphilochius, P. G. xxxrx, 40; Chrysostom P. G. Lx1, 766; Basil, P. G. xxx1, 1469; 
Theodotus, P. G. xxvu, 1430. Especially, notice Gregory of Nyssa’s homily (P. G. xiv1, 1133) 
where we are told that the Magi observed the new star from Balaam’s prophecy, and the star 
is described és rapa tiv Tav AorTay dorépwv diow pdvos... Kal kweirac...Kkal torarac 
kataunviwy tov romov. Cf. strophe ¢’ of Romanos. 

3 Romanos, {'3: reviay mdovciay, trwxelav, tysiay. Theodotus, P. G. txxv, 1364: xai 
yap & rabry Ti Trwxela 6 Trodros abrod rijs Oedrnros SeixvuTar, dorépos Trois paryots dndodvTos 
Tov Tévnta, Kai Tovs BapBapous &yovrTos éxi THY ParvHy TOD TévyTos. 

4 Romanos, 4: adorjp per Eorw eis 7d Hatvduevor, Sivaus 5é Tts rpds Td Voobmevov. Theodotus, 
P. G. uxxvint, 1364: drt yap obk fv dorhp, AAA Sivas dyyeduH. Again: wepl rod aorépos 
pnbév, Sbvauy elvat 76 harvduevoy pnvicea caddas. 

5 udyous SGpa xepal dépovras kal rpoonimrovras. 

8 Gorépa SndodvTa Tompévas buvodvTas. 

7 Notice that the threefold prayer which follows in the same strophe has the phrase irép 
T&v Kapw&v ris yijs, which has a possible parallel in Chrysostom’s xai 4 yi Tov Kapwov abrijs 
Aaumpdv eri Harvns. 

8 P. G. uxt, 766. 
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sentence is taken from the passage in Chrysostom which is a pos- 
sible origin for the central part of the prooemion and the prayer of 
strophe x’. In other words, whenever Romanos presents the pic- 
ture of Magi, shepherds, and angels there are phrases strongly re- 
miniscent of the homily attributed to Chrysostom. 

In the case of the theological phrases, it is difficult to trace sources, 
but a few outstanding examples of seeming correspondence in lan- 
guage between Romanos and writers of homily are worth noting. 

The beginning of the kontakion, as in the Magi passages, fur- 
nishes the best examples of linguistic echoes. The opening figure of 
strophe a’ is unusual. The theology which makes of Christ’s nativity 
the redemption for Adam and Eve,! and thereby for all mankind? 
was common enough in both Greek and Syrian literature; but to ex- 
press that dogma by announcing that Bethlehem opened up Eden, 
and to follow that figure of speech by an exhortation to partake of 
the joys of Paradise is certainly out of the ordinary. It is thus partic- 
ularly impressive when Theodotus of Ancyra includes both ideas 
in the beginning of his homily; and like Romanos, he follows them by 
assertions of the unimpaired chastity of Mary, whose virginity was 
guarded even though she gave birth to the raidiov véiov, 6 rpd aldvwv 
Geds.* 

Shorter parallel passages are not so significant, but in the case of 
the second strophe, in which Mary asks és éveorapns wo. , the many 
similarly worded questions in Greek homily are noteworthy, al- 

1 Adam: Athanasius, P. G. xxv, 945; Basil, P. G. xxx1, 1473; Chrysostom, P. G. Lx1, 
737; Gregory of Nazianz, P. G. xxxv1, 349; Proclus, P. G. txv, 682, 709, 748. 

In Ephrem, Mary is the direct cause of Adam’s redemption. See Lamy, u1, 522, 524, 550. 

Eve: Athanasius, P. G. xxviu, 952. 

? Amphilochius, P. G. xxxrx, 40: Chrysostom, P. G. tv1, 391; Gregory of Nazianz P. G. 
XXXVI, 329. 

3 The two passages need to be compared in detail, as the spaced words will show: Romanos, 
&: thy ’Edéu BnOrctu forte, . . . dere AGBwuer... Ta TOD mapadelcon, Kel earn plta 
américtos BXacradvovca adeoiv. B':...yvapn, vids éyevero... hv wapleviay dé 
axunv éodpayiouerny Oewpd ob yap tabrnvy dudakas éyerrniyns ebdoxnoas rardblov véor, 
6 mpd aidwywvr beds. 

Theodotus, P. G. txxvi, 1349: "2 yijs domdpov xaprov BXYaornocdons cwrhprov. "2 
wapbévos abrov vixknoaca THs ’Edéu rov wapddercov. ’Exeivos pev yap pooxevtayv gutadv 
yévos dvérether,, ’ex wapévov yas dvaradavrwv duTGv ... kapwov cwrnpwor Trois avOpwrois 


mwapéxovoay ... ‘H mapévos trod twapadelcov éviotorépa, yeyévnrac ... kal rapbévoy édb- 
Nate... "Hy wey yap rpd alwvwr Oeds... bt’ GvOpwrous HOEANGEV ... Kal DeAHoEL Oeod. 
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though the general theological point is common enough even in Syr- 
ian literature. General homily tradition seems to have been re- 
sponsible for the following repetitions of the question Romanos puts 
in Mary’s mouth: for example, Gregory of Nyssa, P. G. xiv1, 1142: 
mas éoowar unrnp xwpls dvdpés; Proclus, P. G. tyxv. 713: ris ce unrépa mpd 
tov yauwv éroince; Chrysostom, P. G. Lx, 738: rod éorw 6 wh) orapels kal 
rexOeis 3. 

So, too, with the epithet from Ezekiel which Romanos adopts as 
an expression for Mary’s virginity. He even plays with the phrase 
‘the unopened gate’ in verses 6 and 7 of strophe @’. The figure is not 
popular in Syrian literature but Greek homily is full of it. 

The eighth verse of strophe 5’ hearkens back to the fifth of strophe 
6’; for the phrase dréropos viod emphasizes the human fatherless- 
ness of the Christ child, as the od veviudexuar did.2? Both are of Bib- 
lical origin, but the dyeveadoynris* is closer to the d&rdrwp and 
dunrwp of Greek homily than to the phraseology of Syrian literature.* 
Proclus® and Chrysostom® both use it especially, and it is suggested 
elsewhere. One use in Proclus (P. G. txv, 713), 7 ardrope Bpéder is 
followed immediately by the phrase 4 79 . . . rpoodépea tiv darvny, 
and the chance that Romanos knew the version of Proclus is thus 
increased. 

Also, in the eighth verse of strophe 6’, we have the phrase, ujrnp 
kal tpdgos Which recalls the yadovxé of strophe 8’, 5. Although each 
idea occurs in Syrian hymns,’ and Ephrem even makes use of the 
paradox which presents the ‘One who feeds nations, nursed as a 
child,’ nevertheless the wording of Romanos (‘I behold Thee, mer- 


1 Amphilochius, P. G. xxxrx, 49; and Proclus, P. G. uxv, 692. 

2 Strophe 8. There are many such phrases as d&etpoyauou mapSévov in Greek homily, but 
very few in Ephrem. See Paul of Emesa, P. G. uxxvu, 1436; Gregory of Nyssa, P. G. xiv, 
1137: Athanasius, P. G. xxv, 951; Proclus, P. G. xv, 709, 712, 733; Basil and Athanasius 
emphasize the betrothal by the use of peuvnorevpévn. Cf. desponsata of Theodotus, P. G. 
LXXviI, 1414, 1415. Cf. Lamy, op. cit., Vol. 11, 492, 536, 600. Luke 1, 34. 

5 Hebr. vu, 3 and Romanos, strophe «’. 

‘ Syrian literature prefers the unigenitus epithet. 

5 Proclus, P. G. txv, 685, 713, 716. 

® Chrysostom, P. G. txt, 737. 

7 For example: ‘Puella lac, virgo natum habet,’ Mary 5, strophe 4. Cf., too, Mary 2, strophe 
3; Mary 11, strophe 3; Mary 15, strophe 2. Also, the first antithesis of Romanos is paralleled 
in Ephrem’s parens tua — nutriz tua. 
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ciful One, and am amazed that I, who am unwed, nurse Thee,’ and 
‘For I am not simply Thy mother, O merciful child, nor is it without 
prearranged plan that I give milk to Thee, the giver of milk,’)! in 
both passages seems to gain inspiration from Greek homily. The 
latter citation is especially close to Amphilochius and Chrysostom :? 
Romanos, xy’, 2: yadouxS rév xopnyov rod yaXaxTos. Amphilochius, 
P.G. xxxtx, 39: kal tyadouxe?tro bird Tov dmdvtwv rijs aylas mapbévov 
paoTav, 6 racas Tals brepkoouias Suvdpeot 76 elvar Kexapiopevos. Chrysostom, 
P.. G. ivi, 387:6 yaXaxros . . . rapa untpds rapbévov maidiov rpodhy eae. 

It remains to consider the use of allusions to the manger and swad- 
dling clothes which picture the human surroundings of the divine in- 
fant. Romanos expresses this antithesis in true rhetorical manner in 
strophe 8’: 


6 awrnp Tav Bpepaev Bpédos ev Parry ExeiTO... 

kai oé péev BAe peTa oTapyavwy... abv yap... éyevvnOns ebdoxnoas. 
Ephrem has very few references to manger and swaddling clothes. 
He likes to get his antithetical effect by exclamations of marvel that 
the womb could hold the divine, especially the divine fire; but Ro- 
manos was evidently influenced by the usage of the church orators, 
as the following passages show: Proclus, P. G. txv, 717: darvn; adda 
Tov TOU TaTpds OvK éyiuYwoe KOATOV, OTHAaLOV; GAN’ ObdErroTE TH Opdvyw H Tpras 
évéeheewev. [bid., 741: wh yap exrimrea ris weyadoobvns tav xaraxdO9 éml ris 
garvns, Ibid., 712: Bpédn ovvTpexétwoav, dia To &v HaTrvn oTapyavobpuevov 
Bpédos. Theodotus, P. G. uxxvu, 1361: ’Ev darvy yap 6 rod Oe00 xarariberat 
Adyos. Ibid. 1364: Brére riv arvyy rod éml r&v xepouBly KaOnuévov. Chrys- 
ostom, P. G. tv1, 392: Téxrova xal darvny 6p, kal Bpédos kal orapyava— 
°Q revia trobrou mnyn—’Ev harry keirar, Kal THv oikovpernv cadever, Ev omapyavors 
éumdéxerar, kal Ta THs aGuaprias drappnoca dSéoua,....’ Ido Bpépos orapyavois 
éumdéxerar, Kal év darvy Ketrar. 

Aside from these and other* common allusions in Proclus, Theo- 
dotus, and Chrysostom, there are similar passages in the homilies of 


1 Strophes 8’, and xy’. 
2 Proclus, P. G. uxv, 752, and Chrysostom, P. G. ix1, 737, and tv1, 391 have similar pas- 


sages. 
3 For example, compare Theodotus, P. G. txxvu, 1360, and 1365; and Chrysostom, P. G. 


LVI, 389; xLrx, 354; and Lx1, 737. 
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Amphilochius' and Gregory of Nyssa? which prove rather definitely 
that the tradition of using manger and swaddling clothes for rhetori- 
cal contrast with the divine prerogatives of the infant was well fixed 
in Greek homily. The strong brevity of Romanos’ expression, “The 
Savior of infants lay an infant in the manger’ reveals him as worthy 
pupil of this school. 

It is noteworthy that Proclus, Theodotus, Basil, and Chrysostom 
are the four orators whom Romanos seems to have known well enough 
to imitate to any appreciable extent, and it seems fair to conclude 
that the majority of phrase echoes are of Greek homily tradition. 
Sometimes, the similarities may be due to chance as in the use of the 
Biblical figure pita axéz.cros which is common in Proclus.* A similar 
instance is the fact that the emphasis on the voluntary nature of the 
Redemption by the words yvraeun, eddoxjoas, and BovdAyoa in stro- 
phes 8’ and y’ recalls the usage in Greek homily‘; also in this class 
are such isolated counterparts as we can find in line two of the first 
strophe and the words of Gregory of Nyssa.° However, even though 
these last few parallel usages between Romanos and the sermons of 
the Greek fathers do not prove anything, nevertheless when they 
are combined with the more significant similarities in phrasing which 
we have given, we can say with some assurance that the language of 
such passages as present the Magi, as well as the series of Prooemion 
phrases, and the choice of quotations from Biblical narrative and 
theological tradition are to be traced to the homilies of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. Only occasionally is it fair to assume one source in 
preference to another. Proclus seems to be the more likely inspiration 
for the language which concerns Mary; and Theodotus seems to be 
the model for the beginning of strophe one. There is a surprisingly 
slight tendency to use the language of Syrian literature, even of the 
fifteenth Epiphany hymn of Ephrem. 


1 P, G. xxx1x, 39. 

2 P. G. Xivi, 1141: wadiov & orapyavois SrecAnupévoy Kai éxl Harvns dvaravéuevor .. . Td 
6& orpAator iddy ev @ rixrerar 6 Aéororns ... omapyavos 5¢ dtacdiyyerar, 6 Tas cepas Tar 
HueTéepwv GuapTtnuatwr TepiBadddpuevos. 

3 See P. G. yxv, 737, 757 and 713. 

* Theodotus, P. G. xxvu, 1349. Athanasius, xxvut, 965, 969, 972. 

5 P. G. xiv, 1141: xaridety ra & 7S orndalw pvorHpia. 
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In other words, in the Christmas Kontakion of Romanos there is a 
crossing of Greek and Syrian influence such as Maas had supposed; 
for the dialogue form in which the Magi and Mary present the Nativ- 
ity narrative is Syrian; but the language, when not original,’ is in- 
fluenced by Greek homily. In addition to this conclusion which we 
have stated here rather arbitrarily, some qualifying remark is neces- 
sary, for undoubtedly many conditions had exerted their influence on 
the writings of Romanos and on the development of hymns up to the 
sixth century. It is impossible for us to measure the force which had 
motivated the production of Christian hymns in a form which would 
avoid, as far as possible, any pagan associations, and at the same 
time offer to the people some compensation for the drama which was 
denied them. Themes had to be chosen which would refute the ever- 
present heretic, and offer an acquaintance with Biblical literature. 
The orator was trying to do the same thing, and the really funda- 
mental point is that the line dividing the homily and hymn was so 
slight in Gregory of Nazianz that he was said to be an orator in his 
poems and a poet in his orations, whereas a differentiation between 
the two literary forms was never even attempted in Syrian literature. 

Consequently, the two-branched development of hymn and hom- 
ily on Greek soil constantly shows a puzzling intertwining of roots. 
Romanos, the chief of Byzantine hymn writers, illustrates this 
growth; and any attempt to decide on one source for his kontakia to 
the exclusion of others is sure to fall short of absolute truth. Just 
what is the exact relation of sources can be determined only by 
studies of individual poems. As far as the Christmas hymn is con- 
cerned, we can state that the piece of paper which the poet swal- 
lowed before he arose to sing the melodious kontakion of the Na- 
tivity contained a wealth of literary inspiration, and represented the 
double heritage of the Greek-Syrian poet. From the deep wells of his 
familiarity with Syrian dramatic church poetry he drew the dialogue 
between Mary and the Magi; from an intimate love of the phrases 
which adorned Greek Christmas sermons he formed melodic ex- 
pressions whose rhythmic charm surpassed their models and passed 
into all subsequent Nativity literature. 
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THE APSE AT CLUNY 


By KENNETH JOHN CONANT 
Research Associate in Archaeology of the Mediaeval Academy of America 


INCE the excavation of the east end of the abbey church of 

Cluny in 1929, a year and a half of study has clarified most of 
its problems, so that it is now possible to publish a tentative restora- 
tion which goes very far beyond anything heretofore available on 
this subject. Plan, elevation, and sections have been developed by 
the present writer with the devoted help of Mr Frédéric Palmer. 
The drawings presented herewith as Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 were made 
at small scale and for reproduction in line, but they are worthy of 
much confidence. The final drawings are to be large in scale and 
rendered in wash so that they may be more perfect in detail, but 
otherwise they will not differ greatly from those presented here. 

To arrive at a true understanding of the ‘Géant-église’ at Cluny, 
it must be considered in its larger aspect as a part of the whole Clu- 
niac building program. It is generally forgotten that St Hugh of Se- 
mur, abbot from 1049 to his death in 1109, built at Cluny a whole 
series of structures, of which the church was merely the crown; the 
vast infirmary, the huge refectory, the immense stable, the spacious 
Chapel of Notre Dame de |’Infirmerie were his (SpecuLuM rv [1929], 
8), not to speak of other large enterprises in France and Spain. We 
now know that the Infirmary Chapel was dedicated in the year 1085. 
In undertaking the church, the abbot was not in the position of an 
isolated builder, but rather like the head of a contracting organiza- 
tion which has work continually in progress. While a large new build- 
ing always involves elaborate preparation, the lost motion is by no 
means considerable under the conditions which obtained at Cluny 
in 1088. There is reason to think that the preliminaries were under 
way before the ‘fundatio’ of that year, but hardly before 1081. Some 
new construction was then indispensable, for increasing numbers of 
monks overcrowded the old abbey church; see SpecuLuM v (1930) 
86, 87. 

At page 79 of this article is reproduced an interesting text, as- 
signed to ca. 1080 by Bernard and Bruel, who published it. Alfonso 
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Figure 1. Prevrminary East ELEVATION OF THE APSE AT CLUNY 
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vi of Spain, engaged as he says in pacifying the cites of Yspania, 
promises St Hugh aid with the ‘ecclesie quam edificatis’ (at Cluny?) 
when he had achieved a success which with God’s help could not be 
long delayed. Alfonso v1 contributed very largely to the construc- 
tion of the church at Cluny, and it is possible that he redeemed his 
engagement as a thank-offering for the capture of Toledo, May 26, 
1085. The ‘fundatio’ of September 30, 1088, may mark the beginning 
of the actual construction of the church; it may refer to a corner- 
stone ceremony of which we have no knowledge, or it may be con- 
nected with a lost diploma of foundation by Alfonso v1, for the King 
received honors suitable to the founder of a church, as is clear from 
a diploma cited on page 85 of the article mentioned above. 

It may be inferred from the texts that the design of the new church 
was conceived by a venerable monk named Gunzo (in French Gau- 
zon), who is said to have been a retired abbot of Beaume. The ac- 
counts given in Gilon’s Life of St Hugh (ca. 1113) and in the Biblio- 
theca Cluniacensis (at column 458; ca. 1120), are already tinged with 
the miraculous. Indeed, the scheme of the building was so expressive 
of the commanding position of Cluny, and so fine a representative of 
the great monastic Romanesque style in its many regional phases, as 
to be really inspired. We may suppose that Gunzo’s réle was like 
that of Iktinos in the design of the Parthenon. His Kallikrates, who 
put the building into execution, was probably Hezelo (Hézelon), 
canon of Liége and a man of acknowledged talent (Bibliotheca Cluni- 
acensis, column 794). The excavations show that the church proper 
was raised in accordance with a single plan, and reveal progressively 
how admirable it was from the point of view of theoretical or pure 
architecture. It is possible for the modern restorer to put himself into 
the mind of these Romanesque architects because their work shows 
a combination of skillfulness and good sense which always character- 
izes the best in architecture. Every one knows how remarkable the 
Cluny sculptors were, but they were by no means superior techni- 
cally to the architects. 

Fragments of the immense apsidal painting recovered in 1929 
make it possible to connect that great work directly with the smaller 
and roughly contemporary one at Berzé-la-Ville (Plate 1 a). M. Fer- 
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nand Mercier, a distinguished student of French primitive paint- 
ings, has given particular attention to these works and he holds that 
the painter of Cluny was fully as remarkable in his way as either 
the sculptors or the architects. From the point of view of color and 
design the great painting was always highly esteemed, while its tech- 
nical process, according to M. Mercier, took it far out of the ordinary 
run of contemporary painting. It was probably laid out in reddish 
paint and the areas tinted al fresco, but the real painting, M. Mer- 
cier says, consisted of skillful overlays of tempera — as many as 
seven layers over certain areas — enriched by wax overpainting. 
Berzé-la-Ville seems eclectic-mediaeval, but influenced by mo- 
saics such as those of Ravenna; heir to the best in contemporary and 
earlier Italian and Byzantine achievements, and perhaps of French 
authorship. The pitiful débris of the Cluny painting supply few cri- 
teria of style, but there is every possible chance that it resembled the 
one at Berzé-la-Ville, and so was international, like the architecture. 
The bearing of the foregoing upon the problem is considerable, for 
it means that in St Hugh’s time there was an academy of outstanding 
artists at Cluny. The sculptors no longer occupy a precarious emi- 
nence alone, but, joined by the architects and painters, form what 
may be called the Academy of St Hugh. They were probably called 
together from a distance. Their training far transcended the local 
training available in Burgundy, and it is infinitely likely that they 
were sent as journeymen to see and observe abroad. It is fair to 
infer that St Hugh and Hezelo presided over the great work 
of codérdination which brought the abbey church into being. Their 
pioneer task was so great, and absorbed so much of the artistic ener- 
gy available locally, that we do not find the Burgundian school of 
sculpture and architecture bursting into flower elsewhere until the 
work at Cluny was virtually finished (early in the twelfth century). 
With over twelve hundred capitals to be carved before they were 
set, the abbot could not afford to be generous; but when the carv- 
ers were released, the Burgundian school flowered quite naturally. 
New studies only confirm the dating 1088-1095 for the celebrated 
ambulatory capitals, contrary to the opinion expressed by M. Paul 
Deschamps in his monumental new work, French Romanesque Sculp- 
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ture (Paris: Pegasus, 1930), pages 34-37. M. Deschamps believes 
that the capitals were replaced or recut under Peter the Venerable 
during repairs after 1125. Such an hypothesis is entirely gratuitous 
and has nothing behind it. The upper and lower plane surfaces of the 
blocks are cut in the eleventh-century manner, and the carving of the 
sides of five capitals continues upon the top in such a manner that it 
must have been done before the impost blocks were set upon the capi- 
tals, and consequently before the dedication of 1095. M. Deschamps 
denies this, but the reader may judge for himself and consider the 
evidence for a reconstruction of the Cluny sanctuary after the first 
dedication by consulting SpecuLtum v (1930), 77 ff. Moreover — 
and this is decisive — Capital 5 (the Four Rivers of Paradise), the 
most beautiful of all, has never been completed. Why should Peter 
the Venerable’s carvers have neglected it, if they worked on the 
capitals? On the side which faced the ambulatory, the leafage is not 
undercut, as it is elsewhere on Capital 5 and on several others. Nor 
could any artist, hampered by older carvings, achieve the lovely free 
grace of these designs. It is very doubtful if the recutting could have 
been done without leaving some trace of the older work, and there is 
none. It is very unlikely that the recut designs would be as detailed as 
those existing, which are at studio scale, much smaller than their 
position calls for. 

In arguing for his position in the Revue del’ Art {Lvu1 (1930), 157, 
205], M. Deschamps calls attention to the elaboration of the capi- 
tals of the apse at Cluny as compared to the simplicity of those in the 
roughly contemporary reproduction of it at Paray-le-Monial (Plates 
II, vii). But the capitals at Paray are well designed to receive painted 
decoration. In the Chapelle des Moines at Berzé-la-Ville (already 
mentioned) there are simple capitals (Plate 1 B, c) which resemble 
the examples at Paray-le-Monial, with the difference that they retain 
their painted decoration. This is evidently the key of the difficulty. 
Such decoration of simply formed capitals is not exceptional at the 
time; it was perhaps intended, if not executed, at Paray. Further- 
more, this phase of M. Deschamps’ argument is contradictory, since 
he assigns the elaborate capitals devoted to the Sacrifice of Abraham 
(number 9) and Adam and Eve (number 10) to the eleventh century. 
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Both doubtless came with the eight great capitals (1 to 8) when the 
east end of the building was taken down [SpecuLuM 111 (1928), 403]. 

There are excellent reasons for believing that Capitals 1 to 10 be- 
long together as one series, and that, with the large marble altar slab 
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Figure 2. Pretiminary LoNGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE APSE AT CLUNY 


now exhibited in the local Museum in Cluny, all were in their places 
in 1095. 

Capital 9 (Plate m1 A) is assigned to the eleventh century by M. 
Deschamps because of its esthetic shortcomings, but it is fair to say 
that these are exaggerated by its bad lighting and unfortunate plac- 
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ing in the museum. The vase in the middle of the capital closely re- 
sembles a marble urn in the museum — traditionally the urn in 
which the heart of St Hugh (71109) was preserved (Plate rv B). Capi- 
tal 10 (Plate m1 B) is ascribed to the eleventh century by M. Des- 
champs because of a certain stiffness in the cutting. But this capital 
is made of a dark exterior weather stone, much harder than the “petit 
marbre’ of the others. It seems to have been adapted for interior use. 
Allowing for differences in the color and hardness of the stone, it is 
difficult to believe that a full generation elapsed between this carving 
and the leafage on Capital 5 (the Four Rivers of Paradise); besides, 
the faces on the great capitals are in many cases as archaic as the 
others (Plate 11 c, D). 

Capital 5 enters into the controversy once more through the simi- 
larity of its lower leafage to that of the marble high altar (Plate 
Iv A, c). M. Deschamps believes that the altar was consecrated by 
Urban 11 in 1095 (Mélanges .. . offerts d M. Fernand Lot. . . Paris: 
Champion, 1925; p. 157, Pl. rv). A thorough study of these eleven 
pieces in relation to one another, to the texts, to excavated fragments 
of the ambulatory, and to the surviving transept, makes it abun- 
dantly clear that they all belong together, and consequently to the 
period 1088-1095. 

A careful study of the epigraphy, soon to appear in SPECULUM, 
shows that there is nothing improbable in the lettering of the capitals 
at this date, although it is admittedly advanced in style. 

Certain amplifications and corrections may now be made in the 
article concerning the iconography and the sequence of the ambula- 
tory capitals, SpecuLuM v (1930), 278 ff. By mischance the print of 
Capital 4 was reversed by the engraver of Plate1 a. Capital 3 is cor- 
rectly placed in the text, but the face shown looking toward the 
sanctuary in Plate1a and B, should look toward the observer’s left, 
instead. This change is confirmed by a further study of the capital. 
Mr Porter has interpreted it as the Capital of the Winds, taking the 
wicker objects to be bellows. Others have thought that they were 
harvest baskets of some kind, but M. Jules Banchereau in a convinc- 
ing article in the Bulletin Monumental (Lxxvu [1913], 403) shows 
that beehives are intended. The parallel capital at Vézelay leaves no 
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doubt as to the proper placing, which is represented in Plate vir a. 
Capital 3 may most appropriately be called the Beehive Capital. In 
the SpecuLvUM article, page 283, it is stated that Capital 5 is un- 
finished, which is true; but the figure without eyes was probably in- 
tended to be so; this would prove that the Four Rivers of Paradise 
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Ficure 3. PRELIMINARY TRANSVERSE SECTION OF THE APSE AT CLUNY 


were considered as allegories for the four Cardinal Virtues by the 
sculptor. Justice should be blind. Capital 7 is best called the Pala- 
estra Capital, according to more recent studies of Pietro Damiani’s 
letter, which speaks of Cluny as of a spiritual gymnasium. Hildebert, 
bishop of le Mans, in his life of St Hugh (Bibliotheca Cluniacensis, 
column 433) says the monastery ‘quoddam virtutis gymnasium fuit.’ 
In the ancient palaestra, boxing and bowling or similar ‘diversions’ 
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had their place; piscinae were provided for bathing. The thermae are 
said to have had rooms for literary studies, athleticism among them. 
But the ‘bowler’ may be a sower of the ‘caelestis eloquii semina.’ 

Fragment 814 (SpecuLum v1 [1931], 8) is clearly a part of an im- 
post block. In the studies made by the present writer and Mr Harold 
Fairchild Pyke, sculptor, the profile was completed and the foliate 
ornament extended over it, with the result that the unit leaf found 
on the fragment proved to be commensurate with the width of the 
block. The effect of similar blocks on two adjacent capitals correctly 
spaced is shown in Plate vu B. Incidentally, this spacing of 7’—2’’ 
(2 m. 18) derived from the studies in plan based on the excavations of 
1928 and 1929, checks well with the curvature noted on fragment 
517 (ibid., 6) which seems certainly to be a portion of one of the am- 
bulatory arches. 

The block shown in Plate v is derived directly from fragment 814. 
Underneath it is an abacus restored as well as possible from the other 
capitals of the Cluny series; below that is a cast of Capital 8, ten- 
tatively restored by Mr Pyke and the writer, resting on a plaster 
necking copied from the examples still to be seen (but not under the 
capitals) in the local museum at Cluny. The shaft underneath, 
though but 1’—7’’ (0 m. 48) in diameter, was something like 32’—6”’ 
(9 m. 91) in height. With this dimension in mind and the photograph 
in view, the queenly elegance of the Cluny columns may be imagined. 
The heaviness of the impost block, which would otherwise be objec- 
tionable, is due to the fact that the skewbacks above formed roughly 
a square over 3’—0’’ (say a metre) on a side, resting ultimately on a 
round shaft of half that measurement in diameter. 

To restore three of the figures on Capital 8, it was only necessary 
to extend the broken lines of their bodies and instruments, and im- 
agine faces for them. The Fifth Tone of Plainsong, however, proved 
more difficult, for the body is almost completely missing. Recourse 
was had to drawings of the musical tones in two eleventh-century 
manuscripts to which Mr Charles Niver kindly called attention: 
Bibliothéque Nationale — Latin 1118, folio 109; and British Museum 
— Harley 4951, folio 300". While there are variations in the other 
tones, both represent a woman in an awkward position, without a 
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musical instrument, as the Fifth Tone. (Plate v1 a, B). The inscrip- 
tion on Capital 8, ‘Ostendit quintus quam sit quisquis tumet imus,’ 
clearly explains the manuscript women as leaping; and it will be ob- 
served that the feet of the figure on the capital are those of a leaper. 
Therefore the Fifth Tone may be restored on the basis of the elev- 
enth-century manuscript drawings. The date of the manuscripts 
tends to bear out what has been said about the iconography of the 
capitals, as eleventh-century iconography. 

The arrangement given in SpecuLuM Vv (1930), 278 ff. has stood a 
year of criticism well. To it may now be added the two engaged- 
column capitals 9 and 10, the former devoted to the Sacrifice of 
Abraham, associated with Capital 8 under the first apse arch on the 
southern side, and the latter devoted to Adam and Eve, in a corre- 
sponding position at the north (Plate via). It must be remembered 
also that fragments belonging in all probability to other capitals 
have been found in the excavations of the east end of the church. In 
the area of the south minor transept there was picked up a warrior 
closely resembling those of the cathedral of Modena. The icono- 
graphical program of the great ambulatory capitals should be large 
enough to include the smaller ones, also. 

It is hardly to be denied that we have the iconographical program 
in the letter of St Peter Damian ({1072) to St Hugh, concerning the 
life of the abbey, to which (in part) attention has already been drawn 
(SpEcULUM Vv [1930] 286; Bibliotheca Cluniacensis, columns 479-483). 
There is no better proof of the new identifications in the iconog- 
raphy, of the unity of the ten capitals in one scheme, or of the 
group of capitals as one consistent whole, than a reading of the great 
eleventh-century churchman’s letter. One subject which would fur- 
nish telling proof is missing — a capital with an ox being prodded 
behind. That was a thankless subject for a great allegorical capital, 
but it may have been represented on a smaller one. Perhaps the two 
ill-characterized and broken little animals on the abacus of the Co- 
rinthian capital (number 1) may represent the ‘Dominici boves’ of 
which St Peter Damian writes. How richly the other nine capitals il- 
lustrate the letter is shown by its text, below, where the numbers in 
parentheses are those of the capitals involved. 
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EPISTOLA III 


Domno Ugoni Archangelo Monachorum, sanctoque 
Conuentui, Petrus peccator Monach. quidquid 
seruus. 


Postquam feram semel uaenator illaqueat, si nexum eius pedibus iniicit, 
iam sine perdendi formidine longius eam euagari sub quadam libertate per- 
mittit. Is etiam, qui aucupio delectatur, dum iniecto funiculo pedibus tenet 
volucrem, securus auolandi datam simulat facultatem: et illa quidem fugam 
tentat, alarum librat ex more remigium: sed dum exilire conatur, aucupe 
funiculum stringente, retrahitur. Uos etiam me tuto ad propria remisistis, 
quem uidelicet glutino uestrae charitatis (4) astrictum insolubiliter retine- 
tis. Nam recedere quidem corpore potui, sed mente de uestris manibus non 
exiui. Ita nempe mirandae conuersationis uestrae me uiscus obstrinxit, 
angelicae uitae coagulus agglutinauit, sincerae charitatis (4) laqueus ir- 
retiuit, ut facilius suimet obliuisci, quam a uestra memoria mens mea possit 
auelli. Uidi siquidem paradisum (10) quatuor Euangeliorum fluentis irri- 
guum (5), immo totidem spiritualium riuis exuberare uirtutum (4, 5, 6): 
uidi hortum delitiarum diuersas rosarum (4), ac liliorum (6) gratias germi- 
nantem (6) et mellifluas (3) aromatum (6), ac pigmentorum fragrantias (6) 
suauiter redolentem (6) ut de illo vere valeat Deus omnipotens dicere: Ecce 
odor filii mei sicut odor agri pleni (6), cui benedizxit Dominus. Et quid aliud 
Cluniacense monasterium, nisi agrum Domini plenum (6) dixerim, ubi uelut 
aceruus est coelestium segetum (6), chorus (2, 8) tot in charitate (4) degen- 
tium monachorum (7)? Ager ille quotidiano sanctae praedicationis ligone 
proscinditur (7), et in eo caelestis eloquii semina consperguntur (7). Illic 
spiritualium frugum (6) prouentus aggeritur, ut horreis postmodum coelesti- 
bus inferatur. Unde cum te, foelix Cluniace, considero, hoc tibi nomen im- 
positum, non sine diuini praesagii dispositione perpendo. Hoc quippe vo- 
cabulum ex clunibus, et acu componitur, per quod uidelicet arantium boum 
(1?) exercitium designatur. Bos enim in clunibus aculeo pungitur, ut ara- 
trum trahat, et arua proscindat. Illic enim humani cordis ager excolitur, 
unde seges (6) illa colligitur, quae promptuarii caelestis aedibus infercitur. 
Illic aculeus ille bobus infligitur, de quo superbienti adhuc Saulo dictum est: 
Durum est tibi contra stimulum calcitrare. Ile siquidem tamquam superbus, 
et ferox adhuc taurus aream Domini, quae est Ecclesia, superbiae cornibus 
ventilabat, sed iugo Fidei (4) diuinitus subditur, ut aratrum in agro Domini 
trahere compellatur. Unde postmodum de Euangelizantibus, tamquam de 
arantibus dicit: Debet enim in spe (4), qui arat, arare: et qui triturat in spe 
(4) fructus (5) percipiendi. De hoc aratro Dominus, Nemo, inquit, mittens 
manum suam in aratrum, et respiciens retro, aptus est regno Dei. Legis 
aratrum trahebat Israéliticus populus per desertum, cum hinc eum Pharao 
durissimae seruitutis aculeo pungeret, illinc autem Moyses praeceptis 
caelestibus, quasi quibusdam funibus prouocaret. Ille construendo luto, 
atque lateribus urbes, eum quasi post terga caedebat; iste promittendo ter- 
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ram lactis ac mellis (3), praeuius attrahebat. Nos autem, qui in agro Ec- 
clesiae, quasi Dominici boues (1?) aramus, tunc in posterioribus aculeo 
pungimur, cum ultima postremi iudicii (4) discussione terremur. In pos- 
terioribus nos aculeus terroris exagitat, ut ceruix nostra iugo diuinae leges 
astricta, in laboribus non lassescat. Conuenienter itaque Cluniacum agrum 
dixerim, in quo uidelicet Dominici boues (1?) infatigabiliter arant, dum eos 
diuini terroris aculeus stimulat: et uelut acu clunium pars postrema trans- 
pungitur, cum ultimi terrore iudicii (4) mens humana terretur. In pos- 
terioribus pungitur, ut in anteriora contendat, quia transacta cor nostrum 
vita terrificat ut discussionem ultimi examinis (4) pauescat. Hoc Paulus 
aculeo pungebatur, ut in anteriora contenderet, cum dicebat: Ego me non 
arbitror comprehendisse : unum autem, quae retro oblitus sequor ad brauium 
supernae vocationis: sequor, si comprehendam. Datus enim illi fuerat stimu- 
lus carnis, ut non in labore succumberet, sed in agro Dominicae segetis (6) 
indefessus araret. Hic bos insignis, atque mirabilis duo gerebat in capite 
cornua, quia duo ventilabat per praedicationis (7) officium testamenta; qui 
cum ad Galatus diceret: Unum Abrahae filium (9) ex ancilla natum, al- 
terum ex nobili legitimi coniugii libertate progenitum; protinus addidit: 
Haec enim sunt duo testamenta. Hic etiam more bouis ligatus arabat, qui 
uincula sua saepe commemorat. Numquid enim tunc in uinculis non arabat, 
cum ad Philemonem catena constrictus aiebat: Obsecro te pro filie meo, 
quem genui in uinculis, Onesimo? Qui etiam tamquam bos egregius ad 
victimam ducebatur, cum dicebat: Ego enim iam immolor, (9) tempus meae 
resolutionis instat. Merito ergo uenerabilis locus sortitus est uocabulum, ubi 
nunc et spiritualium bonum trahitur aratrum, et coelestium segetum (6) 
usque ad unum granum, quod est Christus Iesus, accumulatur aceruus. 
Qui de semetipso dicit: Nisi granum frumenti (6) cadens in terram mortuum 
fuerit, nullum fructum affert. 

Cluniacus praeterea spiritualis quidam campus est, ubi coelum, et terra 
congreditur, ac uelut arena certaminis (7), ubi spiritualis more palaestrae 
(7) caro fragilis aduersus potestates aéreas colluctatur. Non est enim nobis 
colluctatio (7) aduersus carnem, et sanguinem; sed aduersus mundi rectores 
tenebrarum harum, contra spirituales nequitias in coelestibus. Illic Iosue 
non ille Benun, sed caelestis ductor exercitus, et qui spiritualium instructor 
est bellatorum, suos edocet milites, superbas quinque Regum calcare 
ceruices: super quos nimirum triumphalem noscuntur obtinere victoriam, 
qui totidem sensus corporum per districtae custodiae cohibent disciplinam. 


The letter concludes with a most urgent recommendation that 
the monks keep St Peter Damian’s memory in their prayers, and 
and it is not past belief that St Hugh had this request of his 
friend in mind when the sculptural program for the sanctuary cap- 
itals was made. 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY 





NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE DEFENSOR PACIS 
OF MARSILIUS OF PADUA 


By DINO BIGONGIARI 


HE recent edition of the Defensor by Mr Previté-Orton with 

its most valuable critical apparatus has marked a considerable 
advance in the study of Marsilius. There are, however, in this edi- 
tion, and in those which have preceded it, a great number of passages 
— some of them of considerable importance — which, though never 
questioned or queried by the editors, seem to stand in need of correc- 
tion either by textual emendation or footnotes. I have examined 
here below a certain number of these passages which, whatever their 
critical support, do not seem to meet the demands of reason or the 
requirements of that modicum of consistency and scholarship which 
we must, in justice, posit for our author. I have, however, left out 
of the present consideration a few readings which seemed, in my 
judgment, to demand considerable change, and have limited my at- 
tention to such sentences and phrases as are obviously erroneous 
and emendable with little or no departure from the critical appara- 
tus. For the sake of convenience, I regularly refer to the edition of 
Mr Previté-Orton (Cambridge: University Press, 1928), although 
the passages I object to are usually not differently edited there from 
what they are in Goldast, etc. 

1. One source of difficulty seems to have been the copyists’ and 
editors’ consistent practice of compounding words that should remain 
separate. I will give a few examples, leaving the complete enumera- 
tion to some future time. I mean, for instance, sentences like the 
following, in Dictio u, chapter 5, paragraph 2 (p. 145 of Previté- 
Orton’s text) — ‘Voluit ergo Apostolus eos iudicare coactivo iudicio 
qui non sunt ordinati administrandum’ ... Here obviously syntax 
demands ad as a preposition governing ministrandum. Again in the 
sentence (p. 95) ‘Unde nec sunt unum per aliquid formaliter in- 
haerens unum, nec pertangens unum aut ea continens velut murus,’ 
the participle tangens must, for grammatical exigencies, be separated 
from per, which is not a prefix, but a preposition needed to govern 
both tangens and continens. Soon p. 54, instead of ‘de quibusdam 
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instantiis addicta in capitulo praecedenti,’ we should read ad dicta. 
And on p. 37 in the sentence: ‘quod erit inquirere legislatorem seu 
causam agentem ipsius,’ by writing legislatorem as one word, the 
passage is given an erroneous meaning, in that ipstus, as it now 
stands, can only refer to legislatorem, whereas the sense demands 
that it refer to legis, whose causa agens is here discussed and is found 
to be this very lator, that is: the populus. More important is the 
following sentence (1, 5, 11) ‘quod expositione talium legum sive 
sectarum sapientes illi finaliter intendebant.’ Here, recalling the 
regular, technical, and common meaning of ponere leges, considering 
the fact that Marsilius is not referring to expounders but to law- 
givers, and remembering also his use of ex (pp. 15, 28, 64, 115, etc.) 
we should read ex positione, interpreting the word in the same sense 
in which it was used at the beginning of the paragraph (p. 19): — 
‘at extra causas positionis legum,’ where we are told that these sa- 
pientes were: ‘talium legum sive sectarum adinventores’ (not ex- 
positores). 

2. A certain number of passages as they appear in the present edi- 
tions could be maintained only on condition that we impute to Mar- 
silius an ignorance of elementary logic, grammar, etc., which is 
belied by the rest of his work. I shall discuss a few such passages 
which can be rectified by drawing from the resources of the critical 
apparatus. 

We read for instance on p. 255 (11, 14, 18) the following: .. . 
‘committitur “figura dictionis” quoniam suscipere rei dominium aut 
rem cum dominio, non est suscipere quod, sed quo modo... . Dif- 
fert tamen hic ab illo, quoniam in praesenti mutatur quid in 
aliquid, in eo vero quem format Aristoteles e converso,’ which as it 
stands is meaningless. Marsilius is here striving to weaken the 
opponent’s legal argument by imputing to him the use of the para- 
logism rapa 76 oxjua ris \éEews (Arist., Soph. El., 22); that is: A 
gives merely one coin, but he had ten in his possession (and not 
merely one). Therefore he gives what he has not. The sophism can 
be solved by noticing that merely etc., indicates not a substance 
(r65e) but an accident of relativity (xpés 7), as Aristotle himself 
states in the passage quoted. The scholastics regularly translate 
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76d into quid and zpés 7 into ‘ad aliquid.” The paralogism there- 
fore comes from a change of ‘quid’ into ‘ad aliquid,’ or as Albertus 
says in his commentary to this passage of the Elenchi (11, 2, 6), 
‘quando mutatur quid in ad aliquid.’ This is the only way of express- 
ing the thought, and the only one that was ever used by the scholas- 
tics. It seems reasonable therefore to read quid instead of quod (fol- 
lowing MSS H and J); and instead of in aliquid read ‘in ad aliquid,’ 
following MSS Q corr. and T corr. (where ad, being correctly so 
deciphered, should not be expanded into aliud as Mr Previté-Orton 
suggests). Marsilius by this very technical resort would conclude 
that his opponent is guilty of the illogism of transmuting or convert- 
ing an ad aliquid (or a quo modo) into a quid. 

The following sentence (11, 15. 6, p. 268) also seems to me to 
be incorrect: ‘propter quod talis Antiochiae sibi soli nomen “episcopi” 
retinuit, ceteris sibi postmodum simplex nomen retinentibus “‘sacer- 
dotis” ’. Marsilius is here describing the change of meaning in the 
word episcopus from simple priest, overseer of the congregation, to 
bishop, overseer of other priests, a change which he says took place 
‘post apostolicorum tempora’ (par. 6, ad init.). It is difficult to see 
what Antioch has to do here. Someone, I suppose, might think of the 
Praefatio Concilii Nicaeni: ‘illic primum nomen christianorum no- 
vellae gentis exortum est’. But it does not seem to have much to do 
with it. The construction and the sense therefore demand that in 
place of Antioch we read a phrase meaning antonomastically. In fact, 
Marsilius is made elsewhere (11, 28, 15) to state his idea in this pro- 
per form, as follows: ‘Quod vero unicus in unico templo vel diocesi 
posteriori tempore instituatur episcopus antonomasice in iconomia 
templi praeferendo illum, provenit ex humana institutione.’ We 
should therefore read here too antonomasice or better antonomastice 
following the manuscripts which Mr Previté-Orton names: Q, 7’, H, I. 

Another similar correction seems to be demanded for the title 
of Chap. 9 of Dictio 1, where the printed editions read: ‘De modis 
instituendi regalem monarchiam et perfectionis assignatione etc,’ 
where in place of perfectionis we should read perfectioris. This chap- 
ter treats of the different ways of instituting a royal monarchy and 
of the determination of the better one of these ways, which turns 
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out to be the one by popular election. The text itself of the chap- 
ter makes this obvious. Besides, at the beginning of the follow- 
ing chapter (p. 36) we read the following resumptive statement: 
‘Quoniam autem electionem diximus perfectiorem atque praestan- 
tiorem modorum instituendi principatum;’ and on p. 31, we have 
the following: ‘monstrabimus ipsorum |i.e., modorum] certiorem 
atque simpliciorem.’ Nor is there any mention in the chapter, nor 
could there be any, of a de perfectionis assignatione. The mistake 
originated and was perpetuated in the failure to see the syntax of 
perfectioris, viz., that it modified modi (understood from the preced- 
ing modis) and the passage was corrected without paying any atten- 
tion to the pertinence of the title. It seems therefore that we should 
follow the reading of Q etc., and incorporate perfectioris in the text, 
in place of perfectionis. The point is essential for the development of 
the fundamental argument. 

On that same page (29), and at the beginning of the same chapter 
(9), we read the following sentence: ‘Ex ipsorum namque natura 
meliori vel deteriori, provenientibus hinc civili regimini tamquam 
actionibus, arguere oportet causam agentem a qua tam ipsi quam 
pars principans per ipsos ad politiam utilius habeant provenire.’ The 
text seems to be here badly corrupt, nor has it been possible for me 
to determine from the critical notes of Mr Previté-Orton what the 
different readings of the generally disagreeing MSS are. I will not 
venture, therefore, to make any definite suggestions. The meaning, 
however, is clear enough and can pragmatically be established from 
the context. Marsilius here wants to prove that the only body that 
has the authority directly to establish (or institute) the ruler (pars 
principans), and through him, indirectly, the other parts of the state, 
is the wniversitas civium, the community or its quantitative-qualita- 
tive majority. In his ultra-scholastic method of inquiry he proves 
this by demonstrating that the universitas eivium is the only possible 
causa agens which can give full efficacy (complementum bonitatis) to 
the best system (modus) that can be devised to install this pars princi- 
pans or principatus. He reduces these modi to two: elective and non 
elective; he shows that the elective one is preferable; and finds that 
the nature of election is such that it can only find its fullest force in 


popular suffrage. 
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This conclusion is eventually reached in chapter 15, where Mar- 
silius, having shown that the community must be the causa agens 
of laws, concludes that it also has to be the causa agens of this better 
modus of establishing the ruler, — the ‘causa factiva potioris institu- 
tionis principatus.” In the chapter under discussion, however, he 
limits himself to proving that this better modus is election: ‘ipsorum 
simpliciter (= absolutely) praestantior est electio’ (page 36), and 
to indicating the method he is going to follow; which, tn particular, 
he describes as follows (p. 31): ‘Modos institutionum principatus 
per humanam voluntatem immediate factos [there should be no 
punctuation here] narrare volumus primum, deinde vero monstrabi- 
mus ipsorum certiorem atque simpliciorem. Postmodum vero ex 
illius modi natura meliori arguemus causam moventem a qua pro- 
venire solummodo debet et potest.’ And on p. 36 (1st par.) ‘Quo- 
niam autem electionem diximus perfectiorem atque praestantiorem 
modorum instituendi principatum, bene se habet inquirere illius 
effectivam causam, a qua scilicet secundum complementum suae 
bonitatis habeat provenire.’ 

But this method is explained in more general terms at the begin- 
ning of the chapter in the very sentence under discussion, where the 
same idea is expressed in terms of proportional generalization as 
follows: from the better or worse nature of these modi considered as 
actions we have to infer the causa agens from which these modi them- 
selves and the principatus set up through them can more suitably be 
applied to the state. 

In my ignorance of the exact readings of the various codd., I cannot 
make any definite suggestions. A few things, however, seem to be 
clear, viz., that ipsorum refers to modis, as does ipsi and ipsos. The 
argument is developed by emphasizing the connection between causa 
agens and actio. Therefore, recalling that Marsilius uses modus and 
actio interchangeably (p. 30: modis seu actionibus and modus seu 
actio) we should follow the MSS which read actionum (instead of 
actionibus) in apposition to tpsorum. That the text can not stand in 
its present form is shown also by the translation which Mr Previté- 
Orton gives of the passage: ‘For from their better (or their worse) 
nature (considering them as activities proceeding from this nature in 
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civil government) we must deduce a causa agens.’ For in addition to 
the difficulty of imagining who is meant in ‘their’ and ‘them’ (they 
cannot possibly refer to the same thing, which would then proceed 
from its own nature), this rather obscure sentence seems to have 
nothing to do with the argument, which is clearly enough indicated 
in the text, and which I have briefly outlined above. What in reality 
do ‘proceed’ here, to use the language of Marsilius, are the effects of 
a cause: viz., the election and the consequent establishment of the 
ruler for the benefit of the state. 

And again, before leaving this same page (29) it might properly be 
asked if Marsilius could have written the sentence at the close of 
the third paragraph of the chapter: ‘Democratia vero . . . regit sola 
praeter reliquorum civium voluntatem sive consensum, nec simpli 
citer ad commune conferens secundum proportionem convenientem.’ 
Everyone knows that secundum quid is regularly and invariably used 
in opposition to simpliciter (‘absolutely’ . . . ‘relatively’). Marsilius 
himself employs these words in this sense (See pp. 260, 49, 82). As it 
stands, the sentence obliterates rather harshly that familiar distinc- 
tion. Would it not be perferable to insert, with H corr., the word: nec 
before secundum, to reéstablish the needed contrast? 

3. There are some instances, however, in which outright emenda- 
tion seems indispensable. So in the title of chapter 4 (p. 11) where 
we read: ‘De causa finali civitatis, et quaesitorum scibilium, et 
suarum partium distinctione in generali.’ There is not a word in the 
whole chapter about any scibile, or anything connected with it that 
might even remotely justify its appearance in the title. For, examin- 
ing carefully the content of the second part of the chapter, to which 
this part of the title refers, we will see that Marsilius inquires into 
things which are indispensable to vivere and bene vivere, the inaliena- 
ble aspirations of all human beings. These things he calls and 
proves to be necessaria; and being directed to the satisfaction of a 
natural desire, being the means for nature’s ends, they cannot pos- 
sibly fail to be forthcoming; for the reason that ‘natura non deficit 
in necessariis.’ The organization of the functions connected with 
these necessaria is nothing less than the state—the civitas, whose 
‘naturality’ Marsilius, in apparent agreement with Aristotle and with 
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Cicero, thus tries to establish. These necessaria then are the various 
demands which alone have given rise to political (civil) association 
(congregatio), and which nature will unfailingly satisfy by endow- 
ing men with the requisite diversity of inborn aptitudes. These 
peremptory political demands are nothing else than civilia quaesita. 
These are the words of Marsilius himself: (last paragraph): ‘Fue- 
runt igitur homines propter sufficienter vivere congregati, potentes 
sibi quaerere necessaria numerata pridem, illa sibi communicantes 
invicem. Haec autem congregatio, sic perfecta et terminum habens 
per se sufficientiae, vocata est civitas, cuius siquidem finalis causa 
et suarum partium pluralitatis iam dicta est.’ In other words, these 
necessaria quaesita for the congregatio, (for the civitas) are the civilia 
quaesita, the necessary demands whose natural satisfaction is fur- 
nished by the manifold functions of the state. The title, therefore, 
in place of the meaningless scibilium should read civilium. 

So again, on p. 43, the quotation from Aristotle as it stands makes 
no sense and contradicts Marsilius’ own explanation: ‘Si Timo- 
theus non fuisset, multam melodiam non haberemus: si autem 
Phrynes, Timotheus non fuisset.’ A non is needed before Phrynes; 
and that the absence of it is not due to a slip of Marsilius is shown 
by what he says immediately afterwards: ‘nist habuisset prius inven- 
ta per Phrynem.’ 

Likewise, the closing sentence on p. 74 contains an impossible 
illogism: ‘De causa quidem igitur effectiva electionis partis princi- 
pantis, similiter autem et reliquarum partium et civitatis institutione 
ac ipsarum invicem ordine, determinatum sit hoc modo.’ The word 
et there perverts the sense. The author has discoursed concerning the 
efficient cause of the election of the ruling part and concerning the 
executive appointment of the remaining parts of the state. He surely 
cannot claim to have treated of a whole added to the sum of tts parts, 
nor of having discussed ‘de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis;’ 
and most assuredly he cannot say that in this chapter he has reached 
a conclusion concerning ‘civitatis institutione’ when he never said 
a word about it. He can only say, in summing up the contents of 
the chapter, what these contents are and what they had been already 
declared to be, viz. (p. 28) ‘ex tpsius [i.e. partis principantis] effi- 
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cientiae manifestatione priori convenienter ingrediemur ad mani- 
festationem institutionis et distinctionis activae reliquarum partium 
civitatis.’ The word et should therefore be expunged from the text. 

Again on p. 321-2, the clause ‘quamvis eo tempore non tanta 
vocaret necessitas non-sacerdotum praesentiam quanta moderno 
propter instantium sacerdotum et episcoporum turbam matorem 
Divinae Legis, quantum oporteret, ignaram,’ seems to lack sense and 
grammar, the meaning demanding that we read ‘magis divinae 
legis quam oporteret ignaram.’ So on p. 19, line 6, ipswm seems intol- 
erably harsh, standing as it does for partem and it seems as though 
we should read ipsam. 

The question might be raised why in the clause (p. 349) ‘et eius 
iudicio quaeque ad cultum Dei, vel fidei stabilitatem procurandam 
fuerint, disponantur,’ (and in other similar instances) the MSS 
queque should be expanded into quaeque. It would seem that quae- 
quae were required if we wish to interpret the grammatical feeling 
of the mediaeval writers, who were fully aware of the fact that both 
parts of quisquis are inflected (and here it is clearly quisquis and 
not quisque). The editions (Hinschius, etc.) all read as Mr. Previté- 
Orton does. 

On p. 404-5 in the sentence ‘nolentes autem imperio Romano 
subiectt iam dicto episcopo ...saepe dictus episcopus perseque- 
tur,’ it is clear that instead of subiecti (as object of persequetur) 
we should read subiectos; and on page 457-458 in the phrase ‘nec 
aliunde per Evangelium posset dictum Apostoli confirmari,’ if we 
are to avoid a contradiction we must either read infirmari in place 
of confirmari or else et instead of nec. 

The sentence on p. 326 (11, 20, 14): ‘Quod quidem asserit se licite 
posse, hoc etiam et quasi consimile inconveniens de facto persaepe 
faciens propter potentum favorem sibi quaerendum qui (super ec- 
clesiasticorum officiorum institutionem et beneficiorum distribu- 
tionem) Romanus episcopus habere se dicit, velut Christi vicarium, 
plenitudinem potestatis,’ presents several difficulties. In the first 
place, the parenthesis should be removed, for grammatical consid- 
erations demand that plenitudinem potestatis should not be cut off 
from super ecclesiasticorum which syntactically depends on it: ‘full 
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jurisdiction over the distribution of ecclesiastic benefices.’ Second, 
the grammatical justification of ‘Romanus episcopus’ is hard to see. 
As the phrase now stands, we have a very harsh solecism which 
might be eliminated by assuming that Romanus episcopus is an ex- 
planatory gloss to qui, or else, perhaps, that it is parenthetically 
inserted. Third, we need some punctuation after licite posse in- 
dicating a fuller stop. . 

4. There are, on the other hand, passages whose assumed faults 
are ascribed by the editor to Marsilius’ bad grammar and awkward- 
ness which are in need of no correction. A particular group of these 
passages will be treated below in connection with the errors in punc- 
tuation. Here I will call attention to the following sentence (p. 490): 
‘Propter quod, ubicumque legatur et a quocumque dicatur trans- 
latum fuisse Imperium, aut alter quicumque principatus vel princeps 
aliquis (qui per electionem assumitur) institutus per papam, etc.,’ 
in which the editor objects to institutus (‘Marsilius, — he says 
has here slipped into the nominative case, forgetting the construction 
of his sentence’). But the sentence is correct both in accordance with 
mediaeval as well as with classical usage, legatur and dicatur being 
used personally and therefore with subject and predicate in the 
nominative. It is a common construction with Marsilius who, a few 
lines below, says ‘ideoque si translatio Imperii Romani vel imperat- 
oris alicuius institutio dicatur aut scribatur rite facta fuisse per 
papam ete.’ 

5. But by all odds the greatest difficulty with the text of Marsi- 
lius in all its editions is the erroneous punctuation as both an index 
and cause of numerous misinterpretations. There are dozens and 
dozens of passages in which the subject is cut off from the verb by 
a period (occasionally by a new paragraph); where prepositions are 
separated by a colon from their noun; adjectives thrust in a dif- 
ferent sentence from the one containing the noun they modify; 
parentheses placed where they do not belong and omitted where 
they are needed, etc. 

I will point out only a few of these cases, to show the seriousness 
of the defects. On p. 101 (1, 19, 3), 1. 17, we find a concessive clause: 
‘et si... varietur.’ But the conclusion on which it grammatically 
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and logically depends: ‘est tamen . . . causa’, is not only separated 
from it by a period, but is transferred to a new paragraph. 

Another equally unintelligible passage seems to be the following: 
1, 15, 7; p. 71) ‘Quoniam sicut caliditas innata ipsius cordis tamquam 
subiecti, per quam cor seu forma eius omnes actiones complet, dirigi- 
tur, et mensuratur in agendo per cordis formam seu virtutem, nec 
aliter ageret ad debitum finem. Adhuc etiam sicut calor, quem “‘spi- 
ritum” dicunt, tamquam instrumentum ad complendas actiones, per 
totum corpus ab eadem virtute regitur, nec aliter horum calorum 
alteruter ageret ad debitum finem, quoniam “‘deterius” agit “‘ignis 
quam organa,” ut in II Peri Geneseos et De Anima. Sic quoque 
auctoritas principandi alicui hominum data caliditati cordis tam- 
quam subiecti proportionata. Sic etiam ipsius armata seu coactiva 
potestas instrumentalis, calori quem “‘spiritum’”’ diximus propor- 
tionalis, debet regulari per legem .. . etc.’ 

There are many difficulties here. In the first place, there should 
be no period after finem, for the second one of the two dependent 
causal clauses begins here and is connected with the first one by the 
correlatives adhuc etiam sicut, continuing the sicut above. There 
should be no period after De Anima for there the main sentence, 
on which the two causal clauses depend, begins. There should be 
no period after proportionata, for we have here two connected phrases 
introduced by ‘sic ... sic’ to match the ‘sicut ... sicut’ above, 
with the difference that here they both have the same verb in com- 
mon, so that the period separates the subject auctoritas from its 
verb debet. Which verb, having a plural subject, auctoritas princi- 
pandi and armata potestas, should be plural, so that we had better 
read, debent instead of debet following MSS Q, T, H. 

Another important passage demands correction p. 207 (Dictio 11, 
chap. 11, par. 2): ‘Quia enim humilitatem et huius saeculi contemp- 
tum Christus docere venerat, tamquam viam meriti salutis aeternae, 
ut prius humilitatem et mundi seu rerum temporalium contemptum 
tam exemplo quam verbo doceret. In summa quidem humilitate ac 
temporalium contemptu hunc mundum ingressus est, sciens ipse, 
quod non minus, imo magis opere seu exemplo docentur homines 
quam sermone.’ Two corrections are needed here. In the first place, 
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the tam before exemplo falsifies the sense, and we should (with T, H, I) 
omit it. For the meaning here is: ‘that he might teach humility 
and contempt of worldly things by deed sooner than by words,’ so 
that quam is not a correlative to the erroneous tam, but a comparative 
after prius. That Marsilius means this is shown by what he states 
three lines below: ‘magis opere, seu exemplo ... quam sermone,’ 
the argument stressing the superiority of deeds over words and not 
their equivalence. The second error is the period after doceret (!. 19) 
which cuts off the subordinate clause ‘Quia venerat’ (I. 16) from the 
main verb ‘ingressus est.’ The sense here is: Deeds being more 
important than words, Christ chose to enter this world in poverty 
and misery, so that the lesson of humility which was to be after- 
wards preached in words might first be affirmed in actual deeds. 

A similar misinterpretation we find on p. 337 (mu, 21, 11): ‘Nam 
illud non est nec esse debet auctoritatis Romani vel alterius cuius- 
vis episcopi aut particularis cum ipso collegii clericorum. Propter 
quod omnia regna omnesque politiae maiores sive minores haeresis 
et dissolutionis exponuntur pericolo.’ The editors here have failed 
to see that illud is the antecedent of quod; that the phrase means: 
‘for that (tllud), on account of which (propter quod) all kingdoms and 
all states may be exposed to the danger of heresy and disintegration 
does not and cannot pertain to the authority of the Roman bishop, 
etc.’ The period therefore should be removed before propter quod. 

Likewise on p. 26 (1, 7, 1) the causal clause: ‘cum enim natura. . .’ 
is incorrectly separated by a period from its conclusion ‘Initiavit 
ipsa, etc.’ And on p. 69 (1, 15, 5), an erroneously inserted period 
(l. 7) separates the causal sentence ‘Quia enim civitas ...’ from 
its conclusion ‘qualis igitur est... .’ 

The following passage (1, 16, 11) is also defective: ‘Ex determi- 
natis autem a nobis xiv huius suppositionem accipientes, oportere 
futurum monarcham quemlibet prudentem et bonum esse secun- 
dum moralem virtutem, praecipue iustitiam, et quasi excellenter ad 
reliquos cives. Amplius et cum hiis suscipientes quae de diversitate 
inclinationum et dispositionum in gentibus et regionibus ad regi- 
minum diversitates diximus rx° huius, parte 10, credendum opinor, 7 
melius esse etc.’ The clause accipientes etc. hangs in the air. By oe 
removing the period after cives (1. 17, p. 79), it should be connected 7 
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with suscipientes etc. and be made to depend on ‘credendum opinor’ 
(1. 20) recalling that oportere etc. is the object of accipientes and 
means: ‘assuming that the future monarch must be prudent, etc.’ 

On page 168 (11, 6, 11), Il. 19-20, ‘Haec autem ecclesiae anathe- 
matizatio hanc poenam illis, qui digne percelluntur, infligit,’ makes no 
sense with the subject anathematizatio cut off from its verb by a 
semicolon; nor do Il. 9-13 on p. 86, where the object ‘morem at- 
tendendum’ is separated from its verb ‘cognoscere potest’ by a 
semicolon; and a solecism is unnecessarily introduced. 

The initial sentence of paragraph 18, chapter 25, Dictio m is mean- 
ingless as it stands: ‘Quod ne deinceps lateat horum episcoporum 
fallacia, tamquam veritatis praeco clamo valenter et vobis dico, 
regibus, principibus, populis, tribubus, et universis linguis! per 
Romanos episcopos... praeiudicium fieri.” The exclamation 
point after linguis is impossible for the reason that regibus, princi- 
pibus .. . lingutis are all datives governed by ‘praeiudicium fieri.’ 

It is not possible here to enumerate all these defective passages, 
but for the benefit of the future editor of Marsilius, I may add the 
following changes: Remove period after electum (p. 87) and, on 
p. 449, between regendus and Quod (the two parts of a relative sen- 
tence); on p. 377, cogitabilia should not be separated from its 
noun inconvenientia, nor on p. 62 sunt from its predicate circa quae, 
nor on p. 500 pars from its limiting adjective principans. The semi- 
colon after Primae (p. 501) is faulty, and on p. 3 ez effectu, depend- 
ing on sumpta, and not on explicanda, should have no punctuation 
before it. On p. 20 the operum should not be cut off from the geni- 
tive it supports (we have here the ‘opera misericordiae’). On p. 54, 
pravi et stulti are predicates of videntur and should not be cut off 
from it. On p. 87 no period between electum and Et. On foot of 
p. 414, the semicolon before per should be removed, for it separates 
the verb persequeretur from the object recusantes. 

6. Conversely sentences are run together which syntactically and 
logically should be separated. On p. 53, a wrong meaning is given 
by such a slip. We read there: ‘aut legum lationis auctoritas ad 
solam civium universitatem pertinet, ut diximus, vel ad hominem 
unicum aut pauciores, non ad solum unum propter ea quae dicta 
sunt...’ Asit stands this sentence has already given rise to strange 
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interpretations. There should be a full stop after pauciores. For 
with non ad solum the rejection (or adoption) of the alternatives be- 
gins and is continued in Propter eandem ete. 

The following sentence (Dictio 11, ch. 14, par. 18) needs a similar 
straightening out: ‘Quamvis enim per se rem licite transferant aut 
commutent in pretium aut e converso, non propter hoc transferunt 
in alios aut in se suscipiunt dominium rei alicuius, nisi forte secun- 
dum accidens transferre dicantur, ut quia ipsis rem licite transfer- 
entibus domini fiunt in quos transfertur; aliunde tamen per se, ut 
infra patebit, dominium autem nullo modo suscipiunt nec suscipere 
possunt perfecti manentes.’ The autem after dominium, as the sen- 
tence is now punctuated, is ungrammatical and the argumentation 
is meaningless. There should be no semicolon after transfertur and 
there should be a period after patebit. The sentence will then mean 
(beginning with nisi forte) ‘unless they be said to effect an accidental 
transfer (of the dominium) in that while they (the perfect ones) 
lawfully transfer the thing itself, those who receive this transfer do 
become domini (their essential title, however, coming from another 
source, as will be seen below). But the dominium itself, is never 
vested and can never be vested in those who aspire to perfection.’ 
So on p. 5, |. 2, the sentence ends with iniquitas and should be so 
marked with a period. 

7. On p. 213, 1. 3 (11, 12, 1), in order to save the syntax, we should 
include within parenthesis ‘certum . . . extitisse.” Parentheses, on 
the other hand, should be removed from the following (p. 346): 
‘deliberatorum quoque (tam circa fidem quam ritum ecclesiasticum 
sive cultum divinum ef reliquorum ordinatorum ad pacem atque 
fidelium unitatem) transgressores per ecclesiasticam aliquam arcere 
censuram’.... For transgressores governs both deliberatorum and 
reliquorum ordinatorum, so that one cannot be inside and the other 
outside the parenthesis; and the phrase ‘tam circa etc.’ is needed for 
the meaning of deliberatorum (et connecting this latter with ordinato- 
rum). Likewise, on p. 467 (1, 28, 27): ‘in optima (convenientium 
humanae conversationi) dispositione,’ the requisite complementary 
genitive is separated from the noun it modifies. And so on p. 486, 
where the phrase ‘vicarii (Caesaris)’ gives the wrong meaning: ‘the 
vicar Caesar’ instead of ‘the vicar of Caesar,’ i.e. (Pontius Pilate). 
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or And finally, on p. 5, the parenthetical phrase should begin after a 
“3 quo and end with ‘capitulo,’ for a quo refers not to teste but to God. 
The latest edition has properly italicized all the quotations identi- 
ir fied by Marsilius himself. There are many, however, which are 
it introduced by him without any indications. These anonymous 
it citations are usually well-known phrases, and should be identified, 
1- for on their significance as quotations the proper understanding of 
r- the passage often rests. There are thus some passages where the 
it argument depends not so much on what is actually stated, but on 
re the authority of the quotation and on its generally accepted implica- 
n- tions. I mean such passages as the following on p. 22 (1, 6, 3): 
mn ‘qui numquam facit frustra quicquam neque deficit in necessariis’ 
id where the reader will follow the argument and accept its weight 
in only in so far as he recognizes in the phrase a quotation from Aris- 
al totle (De An. 11, 9: 432 b and elsewhere), and supplies mentally 
s) all that was contained in that pregnant dictum. There are eight or 
lo ten such current sentences that need to be identified and italicized. 
er : Another group is less important. It deals with words or phrases 
er 5 that would appear strange did the reader not know that they were 
..” =F quoted. Such phrases for instance as (p. 13): ‘nudus nascitur et 
SO , inermis’ from Aristotle, De Part. Anim.,1v, 10 (see Plato, Prot. 321 
re C) and ‘maculativa officia’ (p. 21) and, on p. 31, ‘nihil contristati’ 
Id |) (from Arist., Pol. m1, 14). 
on 2 There are quotations whose recognition seems to have some liter- 
i): a ary pertinence, as the Horatian ‘tonsores aut lippi’ (p. 401). 
im C And finally, there is a considerable number of self-quotations that 
ue Bf must be identified and marked, for they are passages in which the 
re @ author discusses the meaning of his own words. So, for instance, 


on p. 65, Il. 7, 8: ‘oportet autem simul plurium intelligere non com- 










er parative idest maiorem partem sed plurium positive,’ which is de- 
‘or void of sense unless we italicize or put between quotation marks 
to- ‘simul plurium’ and ‘plurium’ to mean: ‘the phrase simul plurium 
im above used, ete.’ 

ry The same holds for lex and principantis (p. 67, ll. 24-25) and legis 
36, and principantis on p. 296, 1. 27. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
DE EXPUGNATIONE LYXBONENSI 


By C. W. DAVID 


HE formidable naval expedition which sailed from Dartmouth, 

in the southwest of England, in May, 1147, and culminated in 
the conquest of Lisbon from the Moslems less than five months 
later — the only important success achieved by the Second Crusade, 
according to a contemporary writer?— would perhaps have at- 
tracted more attention than it has hitherto received, had it not been 
for the perplexing obscurity which surrounds the identity of the au- 
thor of the remarkable historical memoir which contains most that 
is known concerning this enterprise. 

The author, who casts his work in the form of a letter, has indeed 
named himself in his opening words, if the manuscript* can but 
be read aright; but the ambiguous abbreviations in which he has 
written his own name, as well as that of the person whom he ad- 
dresses, have hitherto defied editors, who have been content to repro- 
duce the abbreviated forms in the printed text.‘ Since the sixteenth 
century the author has been known as Osbern, for inside the manu- 
script volume which contains his work we read, as the last item in a 
brief table of contents, which is written in a fine Renaissance hand 


1 The work is without title in the manuscript. To avoid bibliographical confusion I con- 
tinue to use the title which has been ascribed to it in the edition of William Stubbs and which 
approximates closely to the titles used in the edition of the Lisbon Academy and in the ex- 
tracts edited by Reinhold Pauli (see below 2, note 4) and to the titles by which it is cited in 
the well-known bibliographies of August Potthast and Auguste Molinier. 

2 Helmold, Chronica Slavorum, in M.G. H., SS., xx, 58. 

3 Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. no. 470, fol. 125-146", from the collection of 
Archbishop Parker. Apparently a unique manuscript; believed by Stubbs, op. cit. in note 
4 lbelow, p. exlii, note 1, to have been the author's original; this view has been shared by 
Pauli, M. G. H., SS., xxvu, 5, 6. My present belief is that it is probably an autograph, but 
that it is not the original draft, which the author appears to have written while actually on 
the crusade in 1147. It seems rather to be a copy made and corrected by the author himself 
later in the century when he was perhaps an old man. 

4 Osb. de Baldr. R. salutem, Portugalie Monumenta Historica, Scriptores, ed. Lisbon Acad- 
emy of Sciences (Lisbon, 1861), pp. 391-405; Itinerarium Peregrinorum et Gesta Regis Ricardi, 
ed. William Stubbs (London, 1864), pp. cxlii-clxxxii (hereafter cited as Itinerarium) ; extracts 
edited by R. Pauli in M. G. H., SS., xxvu, 5-10. The edition of Stubbs is to be preferred, but 
none is satisfactory The present writer hopes to publish an adequate critical edition in the 
near future. 
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of Archbishop Parker’s time, Historia Osberni de Expeditione, etc.'; 
and the name has been reproduced in three successive catalogues of 
the manuscripts of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge;? it is also 
reproduced in Cooper’s account of the Public Records.’ Yet there 
appears to be no authority for the name, beyond a conjectural read- 
ing of the manuscript which, coming down from Archbishop Parker’s 
time, has become traditional. 

Concerning the status and personality of the author, nothing has 
hitherto been discovered beyond what may be inferred from the 
work itself. That he was an active participant in the crusade is per- 
fectly apparent. That he was of Norman rather than of English 
descent has been argued by Ulrich Cosack‘ from the fact that he 
tends in his narrative to give precedence to the Normans over the 
English, and by Reinhold Pauli from the fact that he occasionally 
makes use of a French word, as, for example, garciones.> A more care- 
ful examination of his work seems to justify the conjecture that he 
was a priest of the virile fighting type that was likely to be attracted 
by crusading enterprises, that he traveled with the Anglo-Norman 
forces from the Eastern Counties, being particularly interested in 
the deeds of the men of Suffolk, and that he was closely associated 
with Hervey de Glanvill, principal leader of the Anglo-Norman 
forces, and perhaps served him as chaplain. 

The language which he uses throughout his work — and particu- 
larly in the passages where he pauses for reflection — , his interest 
in religious or ecclesiastical events, in churches, relics, miracles and 

' Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, no. 470. 

[William Stanley], Catalogus Librorum MSS in Bibliotheca Collegii Corporis Christi in 
Cantabrigia . .. (London, 1722), no. G 13; James Nasmith, Catalogus Librorum MSS quos 
Collegio Corporis Christi . . . in Acad. Cantabrig. legavit . . . M. Parker (Cambridge, 1777), no. 
470; M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1912), 11, no. 470. No mention is made either of the author’s 
name or of his work in Thos. James, Ecloga Oxonio-Cantabrigiensis (London, 1600), no. 74, 


which was reprinted in [Edward Bernard], Catalogi Librorum Manuscriptorum Angliae et Hi- 
berniae (Oxford, 1697). 


*C. P. Cooper, An Account of the Most Important Public Records of Great Britain . . . (Lon- 
don, 1832), 11, 166. 


* Die Eroberung von Lissabon im Jahre 1147 (Halle, 1875: doctoral dissertation), p. 7. 


° M. G. H., SS., xxvu, 5, and note 2. But he also uses Anglo-Saxon words, e.g., worma. 
Itinerarium, p. exlvi. 
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sermons, his frequent quotations from the Scriptures and from the 
Fathers, all reveal unmistakably the attitude of a priest, though not 
of a fanatical or narrow-minded one.’ Pauli has conjectured? that 
he was the ‘certain priest’ who, holding a piece of the true cross in 
his hands, preached the sermon* on the occasion of the dedication 
of the siege-tower which had been erected by the Anglo-Norman 
forces in preparation for the final assault upon Lisbon; and this con- 
jecture is to some extent confirmed by an examination of the manu- 
script at the place where the sermon is recorded.‘ In comparison 
with other parts of the manuscript, the sermon is beautifully and 
regularly written without a single erasure and almost without a cor- 
rection; it is set off by itself in a separate section which is introduced 
with an impressive initial capital. It seems in short to have about it 
the conscious pride of authorship for an important public occasion. 

As to his fighting qualities, from the animation of his narrative 
and the abundance of details which he records, it is difficult to escape 
the conviction that he took part personally in the unpremeditated 
attack of the rank and file of the Anglo-Normans which resulted 
in the capture of the western suburb of Lisbon and in the heroic 
struggle by which the Anglo-Norman siege-tower was successfully 
defended while it was moved up against the wall of the city during 
the final attack.® His interest in the brave deeds of the men of Suf- 
folk is revealed in his account of the seven youths of Ipswich who 
defended the siege-tower under the shelter of a ‘Welsh cat.” 

His interest in Hervey de Glanvill and his close association with 
him receives repeated illustration. In the catalogue of the forces 


1 Itinerarium, particularly pp. cxlv, cxlvi, elv, elxvi, elxvii, elxxi, elxxvii, clxxix, clxxxi- 
elxxxii. 

2 M.G.H., SS., xxvu, 5, note 3. 

3‘... sacerdos quidam sacrosanctam ligni Dominici tenens in manibus particulam, ser- 
monem huiusmodi habuit,’ Itinerarium, p. clxxi. 

* Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, no. 470, fol. 139"-141"; Itinerarium, pp. clxxi-clxxv. 

5 Itinerarium, pp. clxiv-clxv, clxxv—clxxvi. If it be true, as has been suggested, that he was 
the preacher of the sermon at the dedication of the tower, then the following passage, being 
his own words, is worthy of especial note: ‘Ego vero ipse, fratres, in tribulationibus et laboribus 
vestris particeps praemiorumque vestrorum socius sicut vobis spondeo mihi fieri opto. Deo 
opitulante in hac machina huius ligni sacrosancti custos et comes inseparabilis vita comite 
vobiscum manebo’ . . . p. clxxiv. 

6 Thid., p. clxxv. 
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with which he begins his narrative he names him first, as commander 
of the ships of Norfolk and Suffolk, among the four constables who 
were the recognized leaders of the Anglo-Norman forces.' On a later 
occasion his language leaves no doubt that after the first brush with 
the enemy upon the arrival of the fleet in the Tagus before Lisbon 
(June 28) he was one of the little band of thirty-nine who, with 
Hervey de Glanvill and Saher of Archelle, slept out with their arms 
upon them in a peculiarly dangerous and exposed position when 
there had not yet been time to establish a defensible camp.’ Again, 
next day, at a critical moment during the negotiations of the cru- 
saders with King Affonso Henriques of Portugal, when a powerful 
minority of ‘about eight shiploads of Normans and men from South- 
ampton and Bristol,’ under the leadership of one William Calf, de- 
clared their opposition to stopping at Lisbon and their determination 
to push onward and practice piracy upon ‘the merchant vessels of 
Africa and Spain,’ their defection was prevented, according to our 
only author, by an impassioned address of Hervey de Glanvill —a 
speech which he reproduces in full with evident pride and admira- 
tion, being careful to record in a marginal note that he has not 
given the exact words but the sense of it.* Even more instructive is 
the situation revealed when the Moors in Lisbon had been brought 
to the point of surrendering the city and a brief truce had been ar- 
ranged. Five hostages were received from the Moors by Hervey de 
Glanvill on behalf of the Anglo-Norman forces and by Fernando 
Captivo on behalf of King Affonso, and by them they were in due 
course handed over to the king. This action caused grave dissatis- 
faction to spread among the Anglo-Normans, where the king was dis- 
trusted and where it was felt that the hostages ought not to have 
been delivered into his hands; and at the instigation of a renegade 
priest of Bristol a mutiny was started among the lower ranks, which 
was directed against Hervey de Glanvill. Our author defends him 
with eloquence and animation; and from his language it transpires 


1 Tbid., p. exliv. 

2 Thid., p. elvi. 

5 [bid., pp. elvii-clx. The marginal note is now multilated past complete verbal reconstruc- 
tion, but its general meaning is fairly certain. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. no. 470, 
fol. 132”, 
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that he himself was present with Glanvill in the king’s camp when 
emissaries were dispatched to calm the mutineers.! 

In view of the foregoing indications of the close association of the 
author of the Lisbon memoir with Hervey de Glanvill, it becomes 
necessary to examine the meagre records of the Glanvill family in 
England to discover whether any trace of him can there be found. 

The most important member of the Glanvill family in the twelfth 
century was, of course, the famous chief justiciar under King Henry 
m1, Ranulf de Glanvill, whose father was without any doubt named 
Hervey de Glanvill;? and it would seem natural to conclude that the 
latter was identical with the leader of the Lisbon crusade of 1147, 
were it not for the complicating evidence of a fragmentary narrative 
in a fifteenth-century register of the abbey of Bury St Edmunds, 
which was first made known in a paraphrase by Blomefield’ in the 
eighteenth century and which has recently been published in full.‘ 
This narrative purports to be an account of a meeting of the county 
court of Norfolk and Suffolk, held in Norwich, at which the abbot of 
St Edmund’s successfully asserted his privileged jurisdiction’ as 
against King Stephen in the case of two knights accused of plotting 
against the king’s life. The date, which cannot be exactly deter- 
mined, seems to be fixed within the limits 1148--1153 by the presence 
of Ording,® abbot of St Edmund’s, and Daniel,’ abbot of St Benct of 


1 Itinerarium, p. clxxviii: ‘De quibus amplius quadringentis ex castris proruentes circum- 
quaque armati perscrutantur, licet eum absentem noverint, voce magna clamantes, “Tollatur 
impius, puniatur proditor.” Hoc itaque comperto, cum castris interessemus regis, a quibusdam 
senioribus nostrorum obviam itum est compescendum eorum vehementiae initia.’ In conform- 
ity with the manuscript I have altered the reading of Stubbs from provenientes to proruentes. 

2 A charter of Bartholomew de Glanvill in favor of Bromholm Priory is attested, along with 
four other Glanvills, by Harveio de Glanvill et Randulfo filio eius, Wm. Dugdale, Monasticon 
Anglicanum (new edition, London, 1817-1830), v, 63, from the cartulary of Castleacre Priory; 
in the record of a trial before the curia regis in 1201 we read ‘Herveo de Glanvill patri Rannulfi 
de Gla[n]vill,’ Curia Regis Rolls of the Reigns of Richard I and John (London, 1922), Richard 
I-2 John, p. 433. 

3 Francis Blomefield, An Essay towards a Topographical History of the County of Norfolk 
(London, 1805-1810), 11, 28-29. 

* Helen M. Cam, ‘An East Anglian Shire-moot of Stephen’s Reign, 1148-53,’ in Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Xxx1x (1924), 568-571. 

5 Cf. H. W. C. Davis, “The Liberties of Bury St Edmunds,’ ibid., xxrv (1909), 417-431. 

6 The dates of Ording’s abbacy are commonly given as 1148-1156, Dugdale, op. cit., m1, 
103-104, on the authority of a statement in the Cronica Buriensis, in Memorials of St Ed- 
mund’s Abbey, ed. Thos, Arnold (London, 1890-1896), 11, 5-6. It is probably through inad- 
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Holm; yet the treason complained of is referred to in the narrative 
as having been committed during the siege of Bedford, preterito 
anno,’ which would seem to require a date for the meeting of the 
court not later than 1147, for the siege of Bedford is said to have 
taken place in 1145 or 1146.2? Though the truth of this narrative has 
not been questioned by Blomefield or by any modern scholar,’ it can 
hardly be regarded as entirely beyond suspicion.‘ Nevertheless, 
there appears to be at present no sufficient ground for rejecting it, 
and its evidence must therefore, at least provisionally, be reckoned 
with. Now the decision of the court in favor of the abbot’s privileges 
is said to have been determined mainly by the testimony of one 
Hervey de Glanvill who declared that he was a man of advanced 
years (proveccioris etatis homo), whose memory ran back to the days 
of King Henry (i.e., Henry I) and even earlier, and that fifty years 
had passed since he first began to attend the courts of shire and 
hundred with his father,’ and when the decision of the court was 
finally agreed upon, it is said to have been made with the assent, 
among others, of Hervey Fitz Hervey and Robert de Glanvill (Her- 


vertence that the Rev. J. C. Coxe, Victoria History of the County of Suffolk, ed. Wm. Page 
(London, 1907-1911), 11, 59, has stated that he became abbot in 1146, although some shadow 
of authority for the earlier date may be found in the Annales Sancti Edmundi in Memorials 
of St Edmund’s Abbey, u, 4, where it is said that Ording succeeded Abbot Anselm after the 
latter had ruled the house for twenty-six years, rather than twenty-eight as is commonly 
stated. 

7 Much uncertainty surrounds the beginning of Daniel’s abbacy; he died November 8, 
1153. See, Dugdale, op. cit., 11, 63-64; Victoria History of the County of Norfolk, ed. Wm. 
Page (London, 1901-1906), 1, 331-332. 

1 Eng. Hist. Rev., xxx1x (1924), 569. 

? Helen M. Cam., ibid., p. 568; cf. Gesta Stephani Regis Anglorum, in Chronicles of the Reigns 
of Stephen, Henry II and Richard I, ed. Richard Howlett (London, 1884-1889), p. 117. 

3 Cf. Richard Howlett, ibid., preface, pp. xxxv-xxxvi; Augustus Jessopp, in Thomas of 
Monmouth, The Life and Miracles of St William of Norwich, ed. A. Jessopp and M. R. James 
(Cambridge, 1896), introduction, p. xxxii; J. H. Round, ‘The Early Sheriffs of Norfolk,’ in 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxv (1920), 488-489; Helen M. Cam, loc. cit. 

* At the end the author says: ‘Hec itaque scripta sunt ne posteros lateat quanta sit libertas 
ecclesie Sancti Edmundi, quam constanter et quam viriliter et prelati et probi viri qui fuerunt 
in ecclesia laboraverunt pro eadem libertate manutenenda et conservanda’ —a declaration 
which may well serve to put the modern student on his guard. Eng. Hist. Rev., xxx1x (1924), 
571. 

5 “Verumtamen pro certo dico, testificor, et astruo quod transacti sunt quinquaginta anni 
quod primitus cepi frequentare centuriatus et comitatus cum patre meo, antequam casatus 
essem, et postea usque modo.’ Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxrx (1924), 570. 
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veus filius Hervei et Robertus de Glamville). It is clear, therefore, that 
there were two Herveys de Glanvill, father and son. Either of them 
may have been the leader of the Lisbon crusade, and Ranulf de 
Glanvill may have been the son of either.! In any case it is beyond a 
doubt that the relationship between Ranulf de Glanvill and the 
crusader of 1147 was a close one. 

Now Ranulf rose to a position of sufficient wealth and distinction 
to become a founder of religious houses. His foundation charter of 
Butley Priory (1171) is still extant;? and among the witnesses we 
read, Osberto clerico de Baldreseie, that is, Osbert, clerk or priest of 
Bawdsey, a village near the southeast coast of Suffolk at the mouth 
of the River Deben.* Three Glanvills also attest this charter, among 
them one Hervey de Glanvill,‘ whose name stands in juxtaposition 
with the tantalizing name of Ranulf of Bawdsey (Ranulfus de Bau- 
dreseie).’ It is, of course, a conjecture, but a conjecture which may 
well be risked, at least provisionally, that the author of the De 


1 In view of the advanced years of the father at the time of the Norwich meeting of the 
county court, it seems more likely, though by no means certain, that the son was the crusader 
of 1147. There seems to be no possible ground for the suggestion of Jessopp, Life and Miracles 
of St William of Norwich, p. xxxii, note 3, that the elder Hervey was the grandfather of the 
Lisbon crusader. According to W. U. S. Glanville-Richards, Records of the House of Glanville 
(London, 1882), pp. 23-26, ef passim, the elder Hervey was the crusader and Ranulf and Her- 
vey FitzHervey were two of his nine sons; but little reliance can be placed on this work. 

2 Dugdale, op. cit., v1, 380 (from a late copy in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, MS. no. 111, p. 261). The accepted date is derived from a foundation history, printed 
by Dugdale, loc. cit. The death of William de Turbe, bishop of Norwich, January 17, 1174, 
fixes a certain terminus ad quem. In view of the importance of the list of witnesses for the pur- 
poses of the present investigation, the end of the charter may well be quoted: (I follow the 
text of Dugdale which does not differ in significant particulars from the manuscript) ‘Hane 
autem donationem feci in praesentia domini Willielmi Norwicensis episcopi, et sub eius testi- 
monio; praesente uxore mea et consentiente et confirmante; et subscriptis hiis testibus, Wil- 
lielmo archidiacono, magistro Stephano, magistro Rogero, scriptore episcopi, Hamiddo, magis- 
tro Stangrimo, magistro Nicolao, magistro Roberto de Wacstunesham, Osberto clerico de 
Baldreseie, Roberto de Walmues, Radulpho de Valmues, Osberto de Glanvil, Gilberto de 
Colevile, Gerardo de Glanvile, Rem. de Wacst., Willielmo de Sternefeld, Willielmo de Here- 
ford, Roberto filio Rocelni, Ranulfo filio Nigelli, Ermeg. fil. Osberti, Roberto fil. Willielmi, 
Willielmo fil. Gilberti, Galfrido de Muriols, Ricardo de Riebos, Ranulfo de Baudreseie, Herveo 
de Glanvile, Savari de Valeines, et plures multi.’ 

3 The identification of Baldreseia with Bawdsey is certain. Cf. W. A. Copinger, County of 
Suffolk (London, 1904-1905), 1, 129; Victoria Hist. of Suffolk, 1, 524, 525. 

4 I suppose him to have been Hervey FitzHervey, since it would seem quite unlikely that 
the older Hervey was still living in 1171. 

5 See above, note 5. 
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Expugnatione Lyxbonensi was still in the service of the Glanvill 
family in 1171, and that he is here revealed among the witnesses of 
Ranulf de Glanvill’s charter as Osbert, priest of Bawdsey.' It would 
certainly be reckless to go further and find in Ranulf of Bawdsey of 
the charter the person who lurks behind the puzzling R.* to whom 
Osbert addressed his memoir, but the possibility is a tempting one. 

1 T note that the name still survived in the thirteenth century. Walter Rye, A Calendar of 


the Feet of Fines for Suffolk (Ipswich, 1900), p. 20 (3 Henry III), ef. p. 90 (15 Edward I). 
2 See above p. 1, note 4. 
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NOTES 


LUPITUS BARCHINONENSIS 


Tue identity of Lupitus of Barcelona to whom Gerbert (later Pope Sil- 
vester ii) wrote asking for a work on astrology (astronomy)! has long been 
a baffling problem. Such suggestions as have been made were based on no 
evidence. Max Manitius names him the ‘spiiteren Bischof Lupitus von Bar- 
celona,”? while Francois Picavet believes him to have been related to the 
Arab tutor of Ordojio ii of the Asturias, Abdallah Mahomet Ibn Lupi.* 
Julien Havet, editor of Gerbert’s letters, was content to write: ‘Lupitus de 
Barcelone est inconnu,”‘ and Nicolaus Bubnov, editor of his mathematical 
works, was still briefer with his ‘Incertus.’5 

More recently, Dr Lluis Nicolau d’Olwer, in an excellent article on 
Gerbert,*® suggested that Lwpitus might be the Archilevita Lobatonus named 
as one of the executors of the will of Borrell, count of Urgell and Barcelona, 
for the county of Gerona,’ whom he believed to be the same person as the 
Archilevita Lobetus, executor of the will of Vivas, bishop of Barcelona (973- 
995)® and already archdeacon in 975 when he exchanged some property 
with Bishop Vivas and the cathedral chapter.* Moreover, what this author 
considered even more significant was the discovery of the name Lupinus, 
known also as Benedictus, abbot of the monastery of Santa Maria d’Arles'® 
(‘Domno Lupino, alio nomine Benedictum nuncupato, omni scientia lit- 
terali pleniter instructo, Abbati Arulensi coenobio’), in a document dated 
April 27, 1004." Because the Abbot Lupinus is here described as a learned 
man and because his name appears in this document wherein Gerbert’s also 
appears (‘gloriosum sapientissimumque Papam Gerbertum, alio nomine 


1 Ep. 24. Lettres de Gerbert (983-997) ed. Julien Havet (Paris, 1889). 

2 Geschichte der lateinischen literatur des Mittelalters (Miinchen: Beck, 1923), 11, 730. 

3 Gerbert, un pape philosophe (Paris, 1897), p. 37. See also De la Salle de Rochemaure, 
Gerbert Silvestre II (Paris, 1914), p. 62. 

4 Op. cit., p. 19, n. 3. 

5 Gerberti postea Silvestri II Papae Opera Mathematica [972-1003] (Berlin, 1899), p. 101, 
n. 13. 

6 ‘Gerbert (Silvestre II) i la cultura catalana del sigle x,’ Estudis Universitaris Catalans, 
1v (1910), 337-358. 

7 Pierre de Marca, Marca Hispanica sive Limes Hispanicus (Paris, 1688), app. cx, dated 
‘vm. Kalendas Octobris anno vir. regnante Vgo Duce vel Rege.’ Count Borrell was Gerbert’s 
patron while he was in Spain. Richer, Historiae, 111, c. 43 (Hannover, 1877). 

8 E. Florez, Espaiia sagrada (Madrid, 1775), xxrx, 207. 

® Tbid., pp. 203-204. 

10 Arles-sur-Tech, arrondissement of Céret (Pyrénées-Orientales). 
1 J, Villanueva, Viage literario a las iglesias de Espafia (Madrid, 1850), x1, app. 11, pp. 
214-217. Printed also in Nicolau d’Olwer, op. cit., app. v, pp. 356-358. 
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Sylvestrum nuncupatum’), Nicolau d’Olwer considered him to be the trans- 
lator of the work on astrology desired by Gerbert, and identical with the 
Archdeacon Lobatonus mentioned in the testament of Count Borrell and the 
Archdeacon Lobetus in the testament of Bishop Vivas.! Nicolau d’Olwer’s 
observations have not yet passed generally into the literature on the sub- 
ject.” 

However, a further study made by the present author indicates that for 
two reasons the Archdeacon Lobetus of Barcelona and the Abbot Lupinus 
of Santa Maria d’Arles could not have been the same person. In the first 
place, the other name of the Archdeacon Lobetus was Seniofredus, whereas 
the Abbot Lupinus was called Benedictus. Second, the Archdeacon Lobetus 
died in 995, while the Abbot Lupinus was still living in 1001. It also seems 
probable that the Archdeacon Lobetus was not identical with the Arch- 
deacon Lobatonus, one of the executor’s of Count Borrell’s will. 

In Volume xxrx of the Espafia Sagrada we find the statement: ‘E] Obispo 
Vivas y el Cabildo comutaron con el Arcediano Lobeto unos Casales que 
tenian junto a la Catedral, por otros de Lobeto junto a la puerta de Regu- 
mir, etc.,’* but in the Libri Antiquitatum of the cathedral of Barcelona (com- 
piled in the thirteenth century) this document is nowhere signed by Lobeto 
archidiaconus, but rather by Semofredus [sic] archidiaconus.4 A document 
of the year 978 mentions the land of the Archdeacon Lobetus.' In 989 oc- 
curred a sale of land near the church of Santa Eulalia in Barcelona to a cer- 
tain Bernat made by Seniofredus, called also Lubeto, the archdeacon.® In 
990, Bishop Vivas of Barcelona with his Archdeacon Seniofredus granted a 
charter of immunity for the castle of Ribes in Bello Loco to a certain Peter.’ 


1Tn a later article this author is somewhat uncertain of their identity, ‘Introduccién al 
estudio de la literatura catalana,’ Estudio, vit (1914), 369. 

? Thus, none of the following authors indicate a knowledge of Nicolau d’Olwer’s study: 
Manitius, op. cit., pp. 729-742; Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science 
(New York, 1923, reprinted with corrections, 1929), 1, c. 30; C. H. Haskins, Studies in the His- 
tory of Mediaeval Science (Cambridge, 1924), pp. 8-9; George Sarton, Introduction to the History 
of Science (Baltimore, 1927), Vol. 1. The last-named omits Lupitus. However, cf. P. Kehr, 
‘Das Papsttum und der katalanische Prinzipat,’ Abh. d. preuss. Ak., phil.-hist. K1., 1926, p. 10; 
Antoni Rovira i Virgili, Historia nacional de Catalunya (Barcelona: Edicions Patria, 1924), 11, 
394-6; Salvador Sampere i Miquel, La pintura mig-eval catalana. L’art barbare (Barcelona: 
Babra, 1920), pp. 45, 47. 

3 Pp. 203 f. Nicolau d’Olwer based his conclusions on this. 

4M. J. Mas, Notes historiques del bisbat de Barcelona, Vol. 1x. Rubrica dels Libri antiquita- 
tum de la Seu de Barcelona (Barcelona, 1914), Part 1, no. 55 (Lib. Antiquit. 1, f. 153, doc. 400). 

5 Mas, Notes historiques del bisbat de Barcelona, Vol. 1v. Taula del Cartulari de Sant Cugat del 
Vallés (Barcelona, 1909), Part 1, no. cxv (n. 392, f. 118 of cartulary). 

® Mas, Vol. 1x. Rubrica dels Libri Antiquit., no. 92 (Lib. Antiquit. m1, f. 93, doc. 241). 

7 [bid., no. 106 (Lib. Antiquit. rv, f. 157, doc. 368); printed in D. Francesch Carreras y 
Candi, ‘Lo Montjuich de Barcelona,’ Memoria llegida en la Academia de Buenas Letras de 
Barcelona, vii (1903), 367 f. 
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The gift to the church of Saint Michael made by Bishop Vivas in 991 is 
signed by Seniofredus, archipresbiter,! named also Lobetus, as well as two 
other documents.’ 

In 995 Bishop Vivas decided to go to Rome and, realizing the risks of the 
journey, made his will before he left, naming as one of the executors the 
Archdeacon Lobetus.* The editor, Mas, writes in the regestum of this sworn 
will: ‘Donan fé com a testimonis del testament, Llobet, arxilevita, Adolar- 
dus, viscomte, y Suniefret.’* The signatures, however, are as follows: S+ 
Seniofredus, archipresbiter. — Adolardus, uice comes. — Seniofredus, tutores 
et elemonuarius.’ Hence, the Archdeacon Lobetus must also have been called 
Seniofredus, and was, moreover, an archpriest. Further confirmation of this 
identity lies in the will of this very Seniofredus, archpriest, dated March 8, 
995 (vi1Id., Marc., A. vit regnante Hugone rege qui dux fuit pridem), where 
it is stated that he is also called Lubeto, and the signature is Seniofredus, 
archipresbiter.6 The Archpriest Lobetus is mentioned as deceased in a docu- 
ment dated June 15, 997 (xv Kal. Jul., A. 1 regnante Roberto).’ 

In addition to the now proved difference in names, it seems quite obvious 
from the above that the Archdeacon (and later Archpriest) Lobetus of the 
cathedral of Barcelona, first mentioned in 975, could not have been identical 
with Lupinus, alio nomine Benedictus nuncupatus, abbot of the monastery 
of Santa Maria d’Arles in the year 1001, since the former was certainly 
dead by 997. 

But there is still more evidence of the fact that Lobetus was called Senio- 
fredus. In his testament the Archpriest Lubetus named as executors his 
brothers Bonutius and Bonifilius. Bishop Vivas likewise included them 
among the executors of his will,* and they appear in the will of Count Bor- 
rell.? Bonutius married Senegondis and their children were: Amatus, Ralam- 
baldus, Ismardus, Issuardus, Rainardus, and Deusdedit.!° The last-named 
succeeded his uncle Seniofredus (Lubetus) as archdeacon of Barcelona," and 

1 Mas, 1x. Rubrica, no. 113 (Lib. Antiquit. rv, f. 110, doc. 277). 

2 [hid., no. 146, without date (Lib. Antiquit, rv, f. 102, doc. 258); no. 147, date 987-995 
(Lib. Antiquit. rv, f. 112, doc. 283). 

8 Ibid., no. 148 (Lib. Antiquit., 1, f. 23, doc. 46); Florez, Espatia Sagrada, xx1x, 207. Carre- 
ras y Candi, op. cit., p. 320 and n. 249, believes the date of this will was 986-991, probably 991. 

* Mas, Vol. rx, Rubrica, p. 64 (no. 149). 

5 Ibid., no. 149 (Lib. Antiquit. rv, f. 51, doe. 150). 

6 Tbid., no. 151 (Lib. Antiquit. u, f. 128, doc. 382). 

7 Ibid., no. 179 (Lib. Antiquit. 1, f. 157, doc. 412). 

8 Ibid., no. 148; Espatia Sagrada, xx1x, 207. 

® Marca Hispanica, app. cx, col. 945. 

10 Mas, Vol. rx, Rubrica, no. 338 (Lib. Antiquit, rv, f. 159, doc. 374), dated 1014; printed in 
Carreras y Candi, op. cit., p. 327, n. 274. 

Ut Mas, Vol. rx, Rubrica, no. 210 (Lib. Antiquit. 1, f. 157, doc. 411) of the year 1001; no. 216 
(Lib. Antiquit. u, f. 230, doc. 733) of the year 1002. 
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later became bishop of Barcelona.! Moreover, he inherited some property 
from his uncle Seniofredus, whom he designates as the Archpriest Lubeto in 
one document,” and as the Archdeacon Seniofredus, called Lupeto in two 
others. 

Although the evidence is not quite so convincing as to the separate 
identity of the Archilevita Lobatonus, one of the executors of the will of 
Count Borrell for the county of Gerona, yet he does seem to have been 
someone other than the Archilevita Lobetus of Barcelona for his name was 
Oliba. This is shown in a judgment of the year 987 for Hildesindo, bishop of 
Elne held in the presence of Gotmar, bishop of Gerona, and his deacons, 
among whom was ‘Oliba quem alium nomen vocant Lobatone Archidiaco- 
num.” He signs one document as Lobatonus, levita,* another as Oliba levita,5 
and a third as Oliba Archilevita.® 

Thus, the names thought by Nicolau d’Olwer to refer to the same person, 
Lupitus, have been shown to be those of three different persons, only one of 
whom, the Archdeacon Lubetus (Lobetus, known as Seniofredus), could have 
been identical with the addressee of Gerbert’s letter. However, there is a 
slight possibility that a monk of San Cugat del Vallés may have been 
Gerbert’s correspondent. A Lobatonus who owned property at Rexago in the 
county of Barcelona is mentioned in several documents of the cartulary of 
this monastery and was probably the same person who signs some of them.’ 
His other name was Suniario or possibly Seniofredo,* but it is doubtful that 
he could have been identical with the Archdeacon Lubetus (Lobetus), in 
spite of the similarity of both names, as he seems to have been still alive in 
1008,° whereas Lubetus (Lobetus) was dead by 997. 

The treatise on astrology (astronomy) translated by Lupitus has been 
identified with the Liber de horis of a catalogue of manuscripts of the monas- 
tery of Santa Maria de Ripoll drawn up in 1046," still extant in the tenth 

1 Ibid., nos. 294-443 passim; Espatta Sagrada, xx1x, 211-212. He was bishop 1010-1029. 

2 Mas, Vol. 1x, Rubrica, no. 326 (Lib. Antiquit. rv, f. 119, doc. 313), of the year 1013. 

§ Villanueva, Viage literario, x11, app. XX. 

4 Mas, Vol. tv, Taula d. Cart. d. S. Cugat, no. cLx (n. 137, f. 42), dated Dec. 9, 985. 

5 Villanueva, Viage lit., x1, app. xvutt, dated 980. 

® Ibid., app. xix, dated 985. 

7 Mas, Vol. 1x. Rubrica, no. 93 (Lib. Antiquit. 1, f. 213, doc. 664); Vol. 1v, Taula d. Cart. d. 
8. Cugat, no. ccv (n. 296, f. 74), no. ccxv (n. 271, f. 69), no. ccxcvi (n. 257, f. 66), no. ccLI (n. 
154, f. 46), ccxcrv (n. 272, f. 69), no. cccv (n. 111, f. 35), no. cccxLix (n. 295, f. 74); possibly 
also, no. cut (no. 221, f. 59), no. cLxxvm (n. 103, f. 33), no. ccx (n. 377, f. 113), no. cccxxxv 
(n. 433, f. 182), no. ccciv (n. 574, f. 179). 

8 Mas, Vol. tv, Taula, no. ccxv (n. 271, f. 69), S+-m Suniario qui et Lobaton; 1x, Rubrica, 
no. 117 (Lib. Antiquit. rv, f. 115, doc. 296 ), Sig-++num Seniofredo, que dicunt Lobatone. 

® Mas, Vol. tv, Taula, no. cccxu1x (n. 295, f. 74), dated x11 April. A. x1 regnante Rodebertus 


rer. 
© Rudolf Beer, ‘Die Handschriften des Klosters Santa Maria de Ripoll,’ 1., Sitzb. d. Kais. 
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century MS. Ripoll 225.1 Although this manuscript contains some of the 
same material as the Liber de astrolabio ascribed to Gerbert,? nevertheless 
it is not the same and appears to be a separate treatise.’ However, Gerbert’s 
treatise was apparently derived from it, and that Gerbert actually received 
a copy of it from Lupitus seems a justifiable conclusion to draw from extant 
copies of at least parts of the work found in manuscripts of later date out- 
side of Spain.‘ 

Since the study made by Rudolph Beer, it has been generally accepted 
that Gerbert studied at the monastery of Santa Maria de Ripoll rather 
than with Bishop Atto of Vich, as stated by Richer.’ From the early part 
of the following century comes evidence of literary relations between Bar- 
celona and Ripoll. In 1011 the Deacon and Judge Homobonus (or Bonus 
homo) of Barcelona and possibly of San Cugat del Vallés* wrote a juridical 


Ak. d. Wissensch. in Wien, phil.-hist. K1., ctv (1907), no. 3, p. 107, no. 207 of the catalogue 
(Catalan translation by P. Barnils y Giol, Boletin de la Academia de Buenas Letras de Bar- 
celona, v (1909-10), 137 ff., 230 ff.) Catalogue also in Villanueva, V ‘age lit., vit, app. tv. This 
Benedictine monastery, dating at least from 888, is in the village of Ripoll, province of Gerona, 
located between the two rivers Ter and Frezer. 

1 Archives of the Crown of Aragon, Barcelona. See Beer, op. cit., pp. 58, 107; Zacarias 
Garcia (Villada) ‘Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum Hispaniensis. Bd. n, Ripoll,’ Sitzb. d. Wiener 
Ak. d. Wissensch., phil.-hist. K1., cuxrx (1915), no. 2, p. 96; Haskins, Studies in the History 
of Mediaeval Science, p. 9, n. 21. 

2 Printed in Bubnov, Gerberti ... Opera Mathematica, pp. 109-147, among Gerbert’s 
doubtful works. Haskins, op. cit., p. 9, seems even more doubtful of Gerbert’s authorship. 

3 The contents are given in Beer, op. cit., pp. 57-59; Garcia (Villada), op. cit., p. 96; Has- 
kins, op. cit., p. 9, n. 21. 

4 MS. Leyden Scaliger 38 (olim 31), fols. 42-43", 47*-48Y (11th century, Bubnov. op. cit., 
pp. xxxiv-xxxv). MS. Bern Bong. 196, fols. 1-8» (9th century according to Hermann Hagen, 
Catalogus Codicum Bernensium Bibliotheca Bongarsiana (Berne, 1874), p. 246; 11th century 
according to Ernst Zinner, Verzeichnis der astronomischen Handschriften des deutschen Kul- 
turgebietes (Miinchen: Beck, 1925), no. 921. This MS. was not noted by Bubnov. MS. Monac. 
14836 (olim St: Emmeram K. 6), fols. 156’-159" (11th century. See Bubnov. op. cit., p. lviii; 
Maximilian Curtze, ‘Die Handschrift No. 14836 der Kénigl. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek zu 
Miinchen,’ Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Mathematik, vu (1895), 140.) MS. Chartres 214 
(olim 173), fols. 21v-32" (12th century. See Henri Omont, ‘Manuscrits de la bibliothéque de 
Chartres,’ Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques de France. Départements 
(Paris, 1889), x1, 109; Bubnov, op. cit., p. xxv.) MS. Avranches 235 (olim 2940) (12th century. 
See Omont, ‘Manuscrits de la bibliothéque d’Avranches,’ Catalogue général des manuscrits. 
Départments (Paris, 1889), x, 112; Bubnov, p. xix.) This MS. indicates it as a work separate 
from that of Gerbert. Thus, f. 58 begins the treatise ascribed by Bubnov to Gerbert, ‘Quicun- 
que astronomicae peritiam disciplinae’ (Bubnov, p. 114), while f. 69¥ sates ‘Item, alia com- 
positio. Phylosophi quorum sagaci studio . . . concludatur,’ and this is part of the treatise 
found in MS. Ripoll 225, f. 1. MS. Vat. Reg. 1661, f. 73 (12th century), and MS. Vat. 4539 
(15th century), according to André Berthelot, ‘Note sur une collection d’écrits mathématiques 
du Moyen-Age d’aprés deux manuscrits du Vatican,’ Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’ Histoire, v 
(1885), 209 ff. MS. Oxford Corpus Christi ccLxxxu, f. 27 (not listed by Bubnov). 

5 1, c. 43. 

6 Mas, 1v. Taula, passim. He appears as a judge first in 987. 
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text which he called Liber iudicum popularis, perhaps for the monastery of 
Santa Maria de Ripoll itself.‘ The principal sources for his introduction 
were the Sententiae of Isidore of Seville and the Geometria Gisemundi (ex- 
cerpts from the Corpus agrimensorum),* both of which were at Ripoll,® and 
he undoubtedly made use of them there. Thus, it is quite probable that a 
copy of an astronomical work written by another man of Barcelona, Lupitus, 
also found its way into the Ripoll library, to be known as the Liber de horis 
in the eleventh-century catalogue, and still exists in MS. Ripoll 225.4 

It is not at all strange that Gerbert should have addressed himself to 
Lupitus instead of using what seems to have been his Christian name, 
Seniofredus, for he does the same in letter 25 where the address is BONIFILIO 
GERUNDENSI EPiscopo. This latter person was no less than the Count- 
Bishop Miro of Gerona (970-984) who was called Bonifilius.® 

Further confirmation of the suggestions made above that Lupitus was an 
ecclesiastic of one of the lesser grades is the use of the second person singu- 
lar in letter 24, as this is the usual form in the letters of Gerbert in which a 
destinary of lesser grade is known. Thus, letters 15, 19, 21, 86, 92, 130, 134, 
142, 148, 153, 161, 162, 169, all addressed to monks, and letters 40 and 71 
to a deacon, use the second person singular. 

As to whether the Archdeacon Seniofredus, called Lupetus (Lubetus, 
Lobetus) of Barcelona and Lupitus Barchinonensis, the addressee of Ger- 
bert’s letter 24, were actually the same person, no definite proof is as yet 
available, especially as we know nothing of the intellectual activities of the 
archdeacon. However, from the evidence given above it will be seen that he 
was a man of some importance in Barcelona, the owner of considerable 


1 It seems to have been either no. 105, 106, or 107 of the eleventh century catalogue (Beer, 
op. cit., pp. 98 f, 104), and was still in existence at the burning of the monastery in 1835 (ibid., 
p. 98; Felix Torres Amat, Memorias para ayudar a formar un diccionario critico de los escritores 
catalanes [Barcelona, 1836], p. 306), but is now lost. Another copy written in 1012 for the 
bishop of Vich by Homobonus still exists in MS. Z. II. 2 Escurialensis at Madrid (Antolin, 
Catalogo de los Cédices latinos de la Real Biblioteca del Escorial, Madrid, 1916, tv, 250). 

? Fernando Valls Taberner, ‘El “Liber Iudicum Popularis’” de Homobonus de Barcelona,’ 
Anuari de Historia de derecho espafiol, 11 (1925), 205 ff. 

5 Beer, op. cit., pp. 108, 60-64. The Geometria Gisemundi is today MS. Ripoll 106, £.81"-87". 

* At some time before 970 a Suniarius presbiter was at the monastery of Santa Maria de 
Ripoll where he copied a codex of Eugippius, now lost (Villanueva, Viage lit., v1, 38; Beer, 
op. cit., pp. 37-38). Could this Suniarius presbiter be identical with Seniofredus archipresbiter 
of Barcelona, and hence with Lupitus? As must have been noted, the spelling of names was not 
at all fixed during this period. 

5 Botet y Siso, Cartoral del Carles Many, no. 58; Villanueva, Viage lit., x11, 74; xv, 280; 
Beer, op. cit., p. 50; Nicolau d’Olwer, ‘Gerbert y la cultura catalana,’ p. 335 and notes. As to 
the use of these additional names in Catalonia during this period see Jose Balari y Jovany, 
Origenes histérices de Catalufia (Barcelona, 1899), pp. 529 ff., and D. Antonio Ballesteros y 
Beretta, Historia de Espaiia (Barcelona, 1920), m1, 672. 
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property,' somewhat closely associated with Gerbert’s patron, Count Bor- 
rell, and from his family came a bishop of Barcelona, Deusdedit. Thus, the 
address Lupito Barchinonensi would surely have indicated the Archdeacon 
Seniofredus since he seems to have been the most prominent Lupitus 
(Lupetus, Lubetus, etc.) in Barcelona at the time (984). 


Harriet Pratt LAttin 
Cambridge 


1 The archdeacons, by the end of the tenth century, were also the possessors of certain 
towers (turres archidiaconales) adjoining the bishop’s palace. See Balari y Jovany, op. cit., 
pp. 308 f.; Carreras y Candi, ‘Lo Montjuich de Barcelona,’ pp. 237-8; ibid., ‘Relaciones de los 
Vizcondes de Barcelona con los drabes,’ in Homenaje a D. Francisco Codera en su jubilacién 
die Profesorado (Zaragoza, 1904), p. 208. 


THE PROVENIENCE OF THE LONDON VITRUVIUS 

IN A RECENT article in The Journal of Theological Studies! Mr Frank Granger 
makes the interesting suggestion that the oldest extant manuscript of 
Vitruvius (London, B.M., Harleianus 2767) was written at Jarrow in the 
ninth century and later brought to the Continent. If this suggestion is cor- 
rect, it is of the first importance. It would indicate that the revival of archi- 
tecture at the court of Charlemagne was due, in part at least, to the impor- 
tation of a manuscript from Saxon England. It would provide us, moreover, 
with an excellent criterion for the study of the script of Jarrow. 

Let us consider the evidence. (1) Mr Granger begins by pointing out that 
the two most recent editors of Vitruvius, namely V. Rose? and F. Krohn’, 
trace all the manuscripts to two independent sources, the H(arleianus) and 
the G(uelferbytanus), and prefer the former. (2) He notes the similarity be- 
tween H and the Codex Amiatinus of the Bible (in some of the readings in 
which H differs from @) in the use of participles instead of nouns of agency, 
in the omission of parts of esse, and (in some of the readings rejected by the 
editors) in the employment of certain spellings. (3) Since the corrections 
of the Amiatinus often coincide with the recension of Alcuin, the Amiatinus 
probably followed him to Tours. ‘Now we know that MSS of Vitruvius were 
multiplied in order to help the revival of architecture at the court of Charle- 
magne.’ (p. 75) It is probable, then, that H (from which these manuscripts 
of Vitruvius were derived) also went to Tours and was corrected there. 
(4) ‘On the last of the blank pages in the body of the manuscript (i.e., ZH) 


1 *The Harleian MS. of Vitruvius (H) and the Codex Amiatinus,’ Jour. Theol. Stud., xxx 
(1930), 74-77. 

2 In his edition, Leipzig: Teubner, 1899. Cf. also the edition by V. Rose and H. Miiller- 
Striibing, Leipzig: Teubner, 1867. 

3 In his edition, Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. 
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there is the sketch of a cross in the same style as those which precede each 
of the Lindisfarne Gospels. This trace of the Celtic tradition helps to define 
the origin of H in Northumbria.’ (p. 75) (5) In the Amiatinus at the end of 
each of the four Gospels appears the word amen and at the end of the Acts 
of the Apostles the words Deo gratias amen. In H at the end of the first 
and tenth books of Vitruvius appear the words do gratias amen. Mr Granger 
concludes, therefore, that both manuscripts were written in the same scrip- 
torium. (6) In rubrication and uncial letters H is similar to the Amiatinus. 
‘If anything, H has marks of a greater antiquity: where it differs so far as 
the uncial writing is concerned, it suggests the lapidary style of Pope 
Damasus’! (p. 76). 

Mr Granger now concludes (p. 76): ‘Although H was in Cologne at the 
monastery of St Pantaleon at the beginning of the eleventh century,’ it 
almost certainly came two centuries before from the scriptorium of Jarrow 
along with the Amiatinus, so that the German court owed to Saxon Eng- 
land the Latin Vulgate and the canon of Roman architecture.’ 

The case is attractively stated. We must analyze the items in order. 

1. Mr Granger has apparently overlooked H. Degering’s review* of 
Krohn’s edition of Vitruvius, in which the existence of no less than five in- 
dependent sources of the text is demonstrated: H, E*-G, S(letstadiensis), 
Vat. Reg. 2079 and Vat. Reg. 1328. The importance of this distinction will 
become clear in the discussion of the next item. 

2. The omission of parts of esse in two manuscripts (especially with con- 
tents so widely different as the Bible and Vitruvius) can hardly be consid- 
ered proof that they were written in the same scriptorium. Such omissions 
occur frequently everywhere. But the case may be different in the use of 
participles instead of nouns of agency and in the employment of similar 
spellings. Unfortunately Mr Granger cites no examples whatsoever. We are 
therefore left entirely in the dark. In these instances of similarity we are 
anxious to know if H agrees with S, Vat. Reg. 2079, Vat. Reg. 1328, or any 
of the other manuscripts. Just what is the nature of the usages? Is there 
any reason to believe that they are peculiar to Jarrow and to no other scrip- 
torium? Each instance must be considered on its own merits. Until Mr 
Granger enlightens us, we must suspend our judgment on this point. 

1 Consecrated 367. 

* The evidence for this statement lies in the fact that on fol. 145’, in apparently the same 
hand of saec. ix/x that makes additions in the upper margins of ff. 27", 98", 144” and 159", 
appear the words: Godera(m)n(us) p(ro)posit(us). Goderamnus belonged to the Abbey of St 
Pantaleon in Cologne and afterwards (1022-1030) became first abbot of Hildesheim. See the 
Catalogue of Ancient Manuscripts in ihe British Museum, Part u, Latin (London, 1884), 72 
and the references there cited. 

In Philologische Wochenschrift, xxxv (1915), 418-419. 

* E belongs to the same class as G. 
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8. All of these statements are doubtful in the extreme. Because of the 
coincidence in the corrections of the Amiatinus and those of the Alcuinian 
recension (even were there no other information available) there would be 
no necessity whatever of supposing that the Amiatinus was ever in Tours. 
It could easily have been corrected, at any one of a number of places, from 
one of the numerous Bibles copied from Alcuin’s recension and sent out 
from Tours.' As a matter of fact, however, it is definitely established that 
the Amiatinus was brought to Rome about 716 by followers of Ceolfrid, 
abbot of Jarrow, as a gift for the library of the Confessio beati Petri, where 
the Popes were in the habit of assembling important documents.” And there 
is some probability that it was brought to the abbey of San Salvatore at 
Monte Amiata (near Siena) at the beginning of the ninth century.’ Under 
the circumstances it is most unlikely that it was present in Alcuin’s time 
or afterward at Tours. Again, H may not necessarily be the only codex 
which served as an exemplar for the multiplication of texts of Vitruvius at 
the court of Charlemagne. The ancestors of any of the other four classes 
of manuscripts may also have served. That H was corrected at Tours, 
finally, seems highly improbable, because of the simple fact that most of the 
corrections are written in the same hand and in the same ink as the text.‘ 

4. In four folios of the manuscript (87, 103, 133 and 145) the parchment 
is so thin that the writing on the recto shows through on the opposite side. 
For this reason, the verso of every one of these folios was originally left 
blank. On the last one appears a crudely drawn cross® wholly unworthy of 
the beautiful illumination of the Lindisfarne Gospels. The cross, like the 
name of Goderamnus beside it, is certainly a later addition and an addition 
by an unskilful artist. Just how much later it is to be placed is a question. 
Perhaps Goderamnus put it there at the end of the tenth century in Cologne. 
In any case, the general style of the crosses in the Lindisfarne Gospels (and, 
in fact, of Insular ornament’ and script as a whole) was well known in vari- 
ous Continental centers (Cologne,’ for example) from the eighth to the tenth 
centuries. There is, then, no necessity of assuming an Anglo-Saxon artist, 


1 Cf. W. Kohler, Die Karolingischen Miniaturen, I. Die Schule von Tours, in Denkméler 
deutscher Kunst, (Berlin: Cassirer, 1930), 18. 

2 See the account of the Amiatinus in Franz Steffens, Paléographie Latine (Tréves and 
Paris, 1910), Plate 21 b. 

3 Tbid. 

* I came to this conclusion after a careful personal examination of the manuscript in 1929. 

5 Several of its component parts resemble double battle-axes. 

® Cf. the facsimiles in E. H. Zimmermann, Vorkarolingische Miniaturen, in Denkméler 
deutscher Kunst, 111, 1, (Berlin, 1916). 

7H. Foerster, Die Abkiirzungen in den Kélner Handschriften der Karolingerzeit (Tiibingen: 
Laupp, 1916) gives proof for the abbreviations. In a work which I have recently completed 
and which the Mediaeval Academy will soon publish, The Script of Cologne from Hildebald to 
Hermann, I cite evidence for the script and for some of the illumination. 
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but even if there were, such an artist might have been working in a Con- 
tinental scriptorium,' employing either a device he had learned in England 
or one he had seen, or now saw before him, in an Anglo-Saxon manuscript 
that had come to the Continent. 

5. The presence of Deo gratias amen (or do gratias amen) at the end of 
books in both H and the Amiatinus is hardly proof of their common origin. 
This ending and similar endings are frequent in books written elsewhere. 
Several examples which occur to me follow: 

Cologne, Dombibliothek 41, fol. 175": DO GRATIAS AMEN. 

Cologne, Dombibliothek 39, fol. 71°: DO GRATIAS AMEN. FINIT. 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 18312, fol. 45': EXPLT DO GRATIAS. 

Cologne, Dombibliothek 54, fol. 163%: DO. GRA. 

Instances of this sort could be multiplied indefinitely. 

6. Unfortunately Mr Granger fails to mention in what respect the rubri- 
cation of H resembles that of the Amiatinus. In any event, the illumination 
of H in general is also characteristic of the usage at Cologne in the middle 
of the ninth century. The details will be discussed later. 

The uncials of H, though even and well made, are often mixed with rustic 
capitals, If one may judge from the single facsimile in Steffens,’ this is not 
true of the beautiful uncials in the Amiatinus. But it certainly is true of the 
remarkably similar uncials in Cologne, Dombibliothek 184.5 These well- 
formed, but impure, letters are, it is true, reminiscent of earlier models 
(particularly the simple beauty of sixth century uncials), models to which 
the monks of Tours looked about the beginning of the ninth century in their 
attempt to make every variety of script true to type and every type 
founded on antiquity.* The uncials of H, however, are apparently not the 
result of a successful borrowing from an ancient source, but rather the im- 
perfect imitation of such a successful borrowing at some other center such 
as Tours. This copying of the style of Tours is also a peculiarity of the minu- 
scule script of H, as we shall see later. 


' The presence of Insular scribes at Cologne, e.g., is attested by the script. In Cologne, 
Dombibliothek 106 (written at Cologne circa 805) one scribe (N) is apparently an Irishman 
who has spent some time in a scriptorium (Insular or Continental) where the Anglo-Saxon 
script prevailed, while another (Q) is certainly Anglo-Saxon in the style of his script. Cf. my 
article, ‘Cologne Ms. 106: a Book of Hildebald,’ Specu.um, tv (1929), 46-48 and 49. Another 
fine Anglo-Saxon hand appears in Cologne, Dombibliothek 213, which may possibly have been 
written at Cologne in the Hildebaldian period (791-819) or just before. Cf. F. B. C. Maassen, 
Geschichte der Quellen und der Literatur des canonischen Rechts im Abendlande bis zum Ausgange 
des Mittelalters, 1 (Graz, 1870), 511, who holds for Cologne, and A. Chroust, Monumenta 
Palaeographica, 11. Serie, Band 1, Lief. v1, Tafel 9, who holds for France. 

* F. Steffens, Paléographie Latine (Tréves and Paris, 1910), Plate 21 b. 

5 See those on fol. 6", e.g. 

*E. K. Rand, Studies in the Scripts of Tours, 1 (Cambridge, 1930), 40. 
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This ends our analysis of Mr Granger’s evidence. His arguments are de- 
cidedly vulnerable. I might be content to leave the matter here, were I not 
able to point with some certainty to another scriptorium as the place in 
which the London Vitruvius was written. The identity of this scriptorium 
has already been suggested in the analysis above. It will not surprise the 
reader to hear that it is Cologne. 

To prove my point I shall describe two manuscripts of the period to which 
H belongs and point out similarities between them and H.! The two manu- 
scripts are Cologne, Dombibliothek 75 and 184. Both are to be referred to 
Cologne because of the presence of Tironian notes similar in nature to those 
that occur in other books written at Cologne.? Their dates may be fixed with 
a fair degree of probability in the period of Gunther (850-863), for the gen- 
eral nature of their script and various details in their ruling, abbreviations, 
etc., are best accommodated to a time later than the one datable manu- 
script of Hadebald (833-841)* and earlier than the one datable manuscript 
of Willibert (870-889). Both may, therefore, be safely accepted as ex- 
amples of the script of Cologne just after the middle of the ninth century.5 

We may now compare the London Vitruvius with these two manuscripts 
and note the remarkable agreement of all three in general aspect and in de- 
tails. Let us consider first the ruling, the arrangement of the leaves, and the 
quire signatures. H is ruled in the Old Style,® either two or four leaves at a 
time. Cologne 75 is ruled in the same style, four leaves at a time.’ Again, the 
leaves of H and Cologne 184 are arranged (with the exception of three quires 
in each manuscript) so that hair-side confronts hair-side and flesh-side flesh- 


1 Further evidence will be available in my work, The Script of Cologne from Hildebald to 
Hermann, mentioned above, p. 58, note 7. 

2 P. Jaffé and W. Wattenbach, Ecclesiae Metropolitanae Coloniensis Codices MSS. (Berlin, 
1874), p. 4 ff.: ‘Agnoscimus autem in eis |[i.e., in MSS certainly written at Cologne because of 
pressmarks, etc.] et in aliis nonnullis, quos eiusdem generis esse apparet, librarios veteri dis- 
ciplina imbutos, ex Italia procul dubio arcessitos illos, qui notarum Tironiarum plenam adhuc 
notitiam habebant et in emendandis codicibus, qui diligenter a correctoribus relegebantur, eis 
usi sunt. Quas quidem notas adhibitas videmus in codicibus ... LXxv ... CLXxxiv...’ (I 
have omitted from this list all the manuscripts not in question here.) 

3 Cologne, Dombibliothek 93, which bears the pressmark of Hadebald. 

4 Cologne, Dombibliothek 137, which can be dated because of the names in a litany. Note 
that Cologne, Dombibliothek 29, though it cannot be dated definitely, bears the inscription 
LIBER UUILLIBERTI ARCHIEPI and is close to MS, 137 in style. 

5 A more detailed account of their script and their other characteristics is reserved for my 
larger study of the script of Cologne. Since these details are important in an exact determina- 
tion of date only, they are unnecessary here. The main point, the provenience of the manu- 
scripts from Cologne, is proved by the presence of the Tironian notes. 

6 See E. K. Rand, Palaeographia Latina, v (1927), 52-78, and A Survey, etc., 11-18, for a 
description of this style. 

7 Cologne 184 is ruled one leaf at a time on the hair-side, perhaps because the parchment 
is fairly thick and the ruling would not show clearly through more than one leaf. 
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side, but so that the flesh-side is on the outside of the gathering. This is the 
system common in ancient books,' but the exact opposite of that employed 
in most manuscripts of the ninth century. It is to be considered here as a 
conscious revival. The quire signatures, moreover, in all three manuscripts? 
are simple numerals, in H with lines pyramided above and beneath after 
the manner prevalent at Tours in the early ninth century,’ in Cologne 75 
preceded by a sort of paragraph sign with occasional dots at the left. 

All three manuscripts exhibit a similar variety of excellent minuscule 
script and, in some of their hands at least, a fairly even, vertica! imitation 
of the writing practised at Tours at this time and earlier.‘ A careful inspec- 
tion of the three plates’ which accompany this article will disclose their close 
relationship. The script of H is larger and less regular than that of the other 
two manuscripts, but the forms of the letters are, with few exceptions, es- 
sentially the same in all three. Their consanguinity is further demonstrated 
by the occurrence of the following phenomena, most of which do not appear 
in the plates. In H and in Cologne 184° ordinary minuscule a and double-c 
a both occur; Merovingian high-backed e appears occasionally (and, in H, 
Merovingian flourishes at the ends of lines as well); uncial D (and, in the 
Vitruvius, G also) and semiuncial N’ are sometimes used as minuscules. In 
H and in Cologne 75 minuscule u frequently takes the form of v and supra- 
script letters occur from time to time (u in the Vitruvius; 7 in Cologne 75). 
In all three manuscripts the vertical shaft of the h curves in at the bottom 
toward the right in the fashion approved at Tours. The moderate number 
of ligatures in H (especially with r, i-longa and tall e) can nearly all be 
paralleled in the other two manuscripts. 

All three manuscripts seem to use the same even and well made, but im- 
pure, variety of uncials.* None has any semiuncials.® This fact in itself is al- 
most enough to indicate that the manuscripts are copies, and not examples, 
of the script of Tours. Small incidental initials are uncials,'° in H slightly 
ornate. 

Of the abbreviations in H/, I need only say that they contain nothing out 


1 Lowe in E, A. Lowe and E. K. Rand, A Sixth Century Fragment of the Letters of Pliny 
the Younger (New York, 1922), 4, n. 2. 

2 Except for 5 quires in Cologne 75 which have qr- i ete. 

3 E. K. Rand, A Survey, etc., 19. 

4 See the facsimiles for Periods v and v1 in E. K. Rand, A Survey, etc. 

5 See also the Catalogue of the Ancient Manuscripts in the British Museum, Part u, Latin 
(London, 1884), Plate 55 (=fol. 75” of H). 

6 Open a also in this MS. 

7 In Cologne 75 also. 

8 Cologne 75 uses some square capitals, and Cologne 184 some rustic capitals, as well. 

® The only semiuncial touch in H is the m of the amen in the uncial explicit on fol. 161’. 

10 In Cologne 184 they are sometimes rustic capitals. 
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of accord with those used in the books of Cologne. A list will appear in my 
forthcoming book. 

The illumination is similar in all three books, though in Cologne 75 it is 
not quite so modest as in the other two. Incipits, explicits and titles are 
generally written in uncials.! In H the incipits and titles are red; the ezx- 
plicits black or red. In Cologne 184, on the other hand, red seems to be pre- 
ferred in all cases, whereas in Cologne 75 either color may be used or both 
colors in alternating lines. Of more significance, however, is the fact that 
in H and in Cologne 184 the initials? at the beginning of sections of the text 
are identical in size (about two lines high) and color (plain black, usually 
shaded in red). In all three books the first line (or lines) of text immediately 
following these initials is written in black (or in Cologne 184, red) uncials. 

This ends our comparison, which need not be continued with further de- 
tails. There can be little question that the three manuscripts discussed 
above were products of the same scriptorium. One may conclude, then, that 
despite the fascinating theory of Mr Granger the London Vitruvius was 
written, not at Jarrow, but at Cologne, probably circa 850-863. It is cer- 
tainly desirable to be sure of the origin of our oldest copy of Vitruvius and 
of one of the worthy monuments in the script of Cologne. 

LestieE WEBBER JONES 
The College of the City of New York 


' Except for a few instances of rustic capitals in Cologne 184 and of square capitals in 


Cologne 75. 
2 In Cologne 75 there are a few somewhat larger ornamental initials with motives common 


at Cologne. 
‘THE ROUT OF WINCHESTER’ 


Tue events of September 14, 1141, were of capital importance in the 
struggle between Stephen of Blois, King of England, and the rival claimant 
to the English crown, Matilda, Countess of Anjou, the daughter of Henry I. 
In February of that year, Stephen had been captured at the battle of 
Lincoln and confined in Bristol castle, the chief stronghold of Matilda’s 
half-brother and faithful partisan, Robert, Earl of Gloucester. Matilda was 
mistress of England, but her triumph was to be short lived. Early in August 
she occupied Winchester at the head of all the forces she could muster, and 
laid siege to the episcopal castle which belonged to Stephen’s brother, Henry 
of Blois, Bishop of Winchester. The bishop summoned to his aid all those 
who were still faithful to the cause of King Stephen. Before long, a formida- 
ble army had gathered under the command of Stephen’s wife, also named 
Matilda, and the able Flemish captain William of Ypres. This force sur- 
rounded Winchester in the hope of starving out the Countess and her par- 
tisans and thus raising the siege of the bishop’s castle. On September 14, 
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the Countess and her supporters, finding themselves short of provisions and 
vastly outnumbered by their enemies, raised the siege and attempted to re- 
tire toward the west. The retreat was turned into a rout. The army was cut 
to pieces, and Earl Robert of Gloucester was captured. When he was ex- 
changed for King Stephen a few months later, both parties were practically 
where they had been before the battle of Lincoln. 

While the general results of this memorable fourteenth of September are 
perfectly clear, historians have been unable to give a satisfatory detailed ac- 
count of “The Rout of Winchester.’ The sources — the Gesta Stephani, John 
of Hexham, the Continuator of Florence of Worcester, William of Malmes- 
bury, and L’ Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal — seem at first glance to be 
hopelessly contradictory.! Mr Round solved the problem by rejecting the 
testimony of the Histoire in favor of that of the Gesta Stephani and John of 
Hexham.’ The resulting account of the day’s events can, as Mr Round 
pointed out, be reconciled without great difficulty with the evidence sup- 
plied by Malmesbury and Florence of Worcester. M. Paul Meyer, on the 
other hand, believed that the Histoire, supported as it appears to be by 
Florence of Worcester, outweighed the other authorities.* Mr Howlett did 
not make a definite statement, but he seems to lean toward M. Meyer’s 
view.‘ As this question which has puzzled these three eminent scholars is of 
some importance in the history of the period and has a direct bearing on 
the eventual estimate of the historical value of the Histoire de Guillaume le 
Maréchal, it seems to merit further investigation. A careful study of the 
sources has convinced me that they are not really contradictory, and that 
for once Mr Round’s highly acute critical ability has played him false. So 
rare is it to find this historian in error that this fact alone would justify 
a detailed discussion of the matter. 

The four contemporary chroniclers — the author of the Gesta Stephani, 
John of Hexham, the Continuator of Florence of Worcester, and William of 
Malmesbury — in describing the Rout of Winchester deal with three dis- 
tinct groups of events.® One of these centers about the burning of Wherwell 


1 Gesta Stephani regis Anglorum ed. Richard Howlett in Chronicles and Memorials of 
Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I (Rolls Series, London, 1886), 11, 3-136. Historia Johannis 
prioris Hagustaldensis ecclesiae ed. Thomas Arnold in Symeonis Monachi Opera (Rolls Series, 
London, 1885), 11, 284-832. Continuatio Chronici Florentii Wigorniensis, ed. Benjamin Thorpe 
(English Historical Society, London, 1848-1849). William of Malmesbury, Historia Novella, 
ed. T. D. Hardy (English Historical Society, London, 1840). L’Histoire de Guillaume le Maré- 
chal ed. Paul Meyer (Société de I’Histoire de France, Paris, 1891-1901). 

? J.H. Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville (London, 1892), pp. 128-133. 

5 Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, 11, 5, note 2. 

* Gesta Stephani, p. 82, note 1. 

5 Ibid., p. 81-83. John of Hexham, u, 310-311. Florence of Worcester, 1, 134-135. William 
of Malmesbury, 11, 752-753. 
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Abbey by a royalist force under William of Ypres in an attempt to dislodge 
a party of the Countess’ supporters who had taken refuge in it. Another 
group consists of the events which culminated in the capture of Robert of 
Gloucester as he tried to retreat from Winchester. In the third are found 
the details of the Countess’ escape to Ludgershall and her further flight to 
Devizes. As to the events within each of these last two groups, all four 
chroniclers are in essential accord. The Gesta Stephani and John of Hexham 
disagree as to the exact reasons for the presence of the Countess’ partisans 
at Wherwell, but all four sources are in agreement as to what happened 
there. While the Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal does not mention the 
capture of Earl Robert, it is in accord with the other sources as to the events 
of the two other groups.' Thus one can easily give satisfactory separate ac- 
counts of the burning of Wherwell Abbey, the capture of Earl Robert, and 
the escape of the Countess. 

The historian’s difficulties commence when he tries to discover the proper 
relation between these groups and to fit each into its proper place in a com- 
plete account of the day’s events. The Gesta Stephani, John of Hexham, 
and William of Malmesbury agree that the affair of Wherwell was the first 
chronologically. Florence of Worcester clearly has no idea where that com- 
bat belongs.? The first two of these sources also state that the news of the 
burning of Wherwell convinced Robert of Gloucester of the necessity for 
beating a hasty retreat. Neither the three above-mentioned chronicles nor 
Florence of Worcester have any clear idea as to when and how the Countess 
escaped; they simply agree that she went to Ludgershall and from there to 
Devizes. The Gesta states that she reached Devizes with a small following 
before the rest of her partisans arrived.* William of Malmesbury says she 
went ahead of Earl Robert.‘ Florence of Worcester adds the information 
that she retreated by a different route from the one used by her brother and 
rode astride from Ludgershall to Devizes. The Histoire seems to furnish 
the solution to this problem of Matilda’s escape. It states that she accom- 
panied the force sent to Wherwell and went on to Devizes, while her follow- 
ers engaged the royalist force under William of Ypres.® I cannot agree with 
Mr Round when he says that to accept this statement of the Histoire one 
must reject the Gesta Stephani and John of Hexham.’ 

1 [Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, lines 183-276. 

2 He places it at the end of his account but emphasizes the fact that it took place on the 
same day. (Florence of Worcester, 1, 135). 

3 ‘Sed et ipsa Andegavensis comitissa . . . ante omnes, Brieno tantum cum paucis comite, 
ad Divisas confugit.’ (Gesta Stephani, p. 83). 

4 ‘Sororem praemiitens’ (William of Malmesbury, u, 753). 

5 ‘Porro frater suus . . . per aliam viam egressus.’ . . . ‘Equo iterum usu masculino suppo- 


sita’ (Florence of Worcester, 11, 134). 
8 Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, lines 200-238. 
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The question turns largely on the true reason for the despatch of the 
force to Wherwell. All the authorities agree that Queen Matilda’s blockade 
had caused a serious shortage of provisions in Winchester. According to the 
Gesta the Countess’ partisans decided to send a party of three hundred 
knights to fortify Wherwell, which controlled a passage over the river Test, 
in the hope of breaking the blockade and permitting supplies to reach the 
city. John of Hexham, on the other hand, simply states that the party 
was to meet and bring in a convoy of provisions.? Mr Round believes that 
the author of the Gesta ‘can hardly be mistaken in a statement so precise.” 
I cannot see why either the author of the Gesta or John of Hexham should 
be expected to have an accurate knowledge of the purpose of this expedi- 
tion — information obtainable only from one of the Countess’ partisans. 
On the other hand, the account in the Histoire represents the story told 
(years later, it is true) by William Marshal, who had heard it from his 
father, John Marshal, one of the Countess’ principal supporters. According 
to the Histoire, the Countess, troubled by the overwhelming numbers of 
the enemy, wished to make good her escape. John Marshal suggested that 
she go to his castle of Ludgershall.* Not only is John Marshal’s testimony 
more acceptable in this case than that of the other authorities, but this 
account is more reasonable. Robert of Gloucester’s first care, when he 
realized the hopelessness of his position, would be to assure the safety of 
his sister’s person. What more natural than to send her out toward Lud- 
gershall with a strong escort while he and the rest of the army occupied the 
enemy’s attention by continuing their siege of the bishop’s palace? This 
view is supported by Malmesbury’s statement that Earl Robert sent his 
sister ahead of him. Thus the expedition to Wherwell had as its real purpose 
the escape of the Countess to Ludgershall. 

The Histoire tells how the Countess set off for Ludgershall accompanied 
by John Marshal and Brian fitz Count, Lord of Wallingford. Before they 
had gone far on their way, they discovered that they were being pursued by 
a large royalist force. When they reached Wherwell, John, after persuading 
Matilda to ride astride in order to increase her speed, sent her on toward 
Ludgershall in the care of Brian fitz Count, while he and his men held the 
passage of the Test against the enemy. Overwhelmed by superior numbers, 
John was soon forced to take refuge in the Abbey church. There he main- 
tained his position, despite the attempt to burn him out. Although he had 


” Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 130. 

' ‘Ut scilicet inde et regales facilius arcerentur, et ciborum subsidia competentius in urbem 
dirigerentur.’ (Gesta Stephani, p. 81). 

? “ut conducerent in urbem eos qui comportabant victualia’ (John of Hexham, m, 310). 

® Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 129. 

* Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, lines 183-199. 
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an eye put out by molten lead falling from the roof of the church tower, he 
managed to escape and make his way to his castle of Marlborough.' Most 
of these details are amply confirmed by the other authorities. John of Hex- 
ham and Florence of Worcester connect John Marshal with the expedition 
sent to Wherwell.? The Gesta states that Brian fitz Count accompanied 
Matilda in her flight. John of Hexham says that the expedition was followed 
to Wherwell by William of Ypres and there attacked by him.* Florence of 
Worcester states that John Marshal fled to Wherwell pursued by a royalist 
force. Only John of Hexham fails to mention the burning of the Abbey 
church. Florence of Worcester adds the information that John Marshal 
escaped from the conflagration.‘ All the sources agree that Matilda reached 
Devizes, and the Gesta gives Brian fitz Count as her companion. The only 
difficulty in accepting the Histoire’s account is that no other authority men- 
tions the fact that the Countess and Brian accompanied John Marshal and 
his men to Wherwell. 

When one considers the haziness of the chroniclers’ ideas as to just when 
and how Matilda did escape from Winchester, this difficulty does not ap- 
pear very serious. Florence of Worcester indeed gives one detail which tends 
to confirm the Histoire. He mentions that Matilda rode astride, but from 
Devizes to Ludgershall rather than from Wherwell to Devizes. But there 
are far stronger reasons for accepting the testimony of the Histoire on this 
particular point. While the author of the Histoire is often inaccurate in deal- 
ing with events which do not directly concern the person in whom he is 
interested, he is remarkably reliable when his principal character is in- 
volved. His account of the retreat of the Countess from Winchester, the 
combat at Wherwell, and the burning of the church must have come from 
John Marshall himself, probably through his son William, No one else 
could have repeated the conversation between John and his companion in 
the burning church tower.’ It is utterly inconceivable that John would have 
told so detailed and circumstantial a story if it were not essentially true. 
As the evidence of an eye-witness this testimony must be accepted by the 
historian. Mr Round’s objection that John Marshal was in no position to 
give orders to Brian fitz Count is a mere quibble.® The fact that John in 

1 Tbid., lines 200-276. 

2 ‘Emissi sunt autem ducenti milites, cum Rodberto filio Edae, et Henrici regis notho, et 
Johanne Marascaldo’ (John of Hexham, u1, 310). ‘Johannem . . . ad monasterium Warewell- 


ense fugientem’ (Florence of Worcester, 11, 135). 

3 ‘Quos persecuti Willelmus Dipre et pars exercitus usque ad Warewella’ (John of Hexham, 
11, 310). 

4 ‘Praedictum tamen Johannem nec capere nec expellere potuerunt’ (Florence of Worcester, 
11, 135). 

5 Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, lines 251-258. 

6 Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 130. 
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telling his story made himself order the lord of Wallingford to conduct 
Matilda to Devizes does not invalidate his account in the least. It simply 
adds a human touch that makes it the more credible. 

The remaining events of this fourteenth of September require little dis- 
cussion. The Gesta and John of Hexham agree that the news of the combat 
at Wherwell so thoroughly discouraged Earl Robert of Gloucester that he 
decided to retreat at once. As a matter of fact, I am inclined to suspect that 
the plan decided on in the council that morning called for his retirement as 
soon as the Countess and her escort were well on their way toward Devizes, 
but this cannot be proved. At any rate, as soon as the Earl and his forces 
issued from the gates of Winchester they were attacked and their retreat 
turned into a rout. Robert was captured while attempting to cross the Test 
at Stockbridge. 

In his attempt to unscramble the details of the ‘Rout of Winchester’ 
Mr Round, I believe, erred in giving too much weight to the Gesta Stephani 
and John of Hexham, and too little to the Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal. 
In discussing the reasons given by the first two of these sources for the ex- 
pedition to Wherwell, he failed to notice that the Histoire furnishes more 
credible testimony on that question. Then he took too seriously the order 
in which the Gesta placed the three groups of events. When a mediaeval 
chronicler was faced with a number of actions taking place more or less 
simultaneously, the actual order in which he placed the events was by no 
means sacred. It certainly should never be used as a basis on which to reject 
such competent testimony as that of the Histoire. While showing such im- 
plicit faith in the Gesta, Mr Round rejected the testimony of John Marshal, 
a prominent participant in the events of which he told. John might not re- 
member when Stephen was captured, he might even believe that Stephen 
instead of his Queen had commanded the royal forces at Winchester, but he 
would be likely to retain a clear idea of his own part in the affair.' By elimi- 
nating these errors, one can obtain a satisfactory account of the ‘Rout of 


Winchester.’ 
SipNEY PAINTER 


The Johns Hopkins University 
1 See Meyer’s notes, Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, 11, 3, note 1; 13, note 1. 


DAS WERK DE AMORE DES ANDREAS CAPELLANUS UND 
DAS VERURTEILUNGSDEKRET DES BISCHOFS 
STEPHAN TEMPIER VON PARIS VOM 
7. MARZ 1277 


Biscuor STEPHAN TEMPIER VON Panis hat am 10. Dezember 1270 fiinfzehn 
Siitze, von denen dreizehn Lehrsiitze des lateinischen Averroismus und 
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zwei Eigenlehren des hl. Thomas von Aquin darstellen, verurteilt.1 Auf 
Veranlassung des Papstes Johannes xx1 hat er sodann in einem weiteren 
Verurteilungsdekret 219 averroistische und aristotelische Sitze, darunter 
auch neun Lehrsiitze von Thomas von Aquin verworfen.? Dieser letzteren 
Liste verurteilter Siitze hat er ein Begleitschreiben vorangestellt, in welchem 
er ausser einer Schrift iiber die Geomantia auch ein Werk verurteilt, das 
also charakterisiert ist: ‘Librum etiam De amore sive de Deo amoris qui 
sic incipit: Cogit me multum etc., et sic terminatur: Cave igitur, Gualteri, 
amoris exercere mandata.* Weder H. Denifle noch P. Mandonnet, welche das 
Verurteilungsdekret des Bischofs Stephan Tempier ediert haben, haben iiber 
dieses Werk sich geiiussert. Dasselbe ist meines Wissens bisher nicht identi- 
fiziert worden. Auch M. Gorce,‘ der zum erstenmal auf Zusammenhiinge 
hingewiesen hat, die zwischen dem Verurteilungsdekret von 1272 (niimlich 
in den in demselben verworfenen laxen Anschauungen iiber sexuelle Dinge) 
und dem Roman de la Rose des Jean de Meun, Professors an der Artisten- 
fakultiit, bestiinden, hat den Verfasser dieses Werkes De amore sive de Deo 
amoris nicht festgestellt. Ich habe in einer kiirzlich in den Sitzungsberichten 
der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften veréffentlichten Abhand- 
lung iiber den lateinischen Averroismus und seine Stellung zur christlichen 
Weltanschauung, in der ich ethische Sitze der Verurteilungsliste aus unge- 
druckten Ethikkommentaren der Artistenfakultit feststellen konnte, hier- 
iiber Folgendes bemerkt:* ‘Es ist nicht unwahrscheinlich, dass in dieser 
Schrift iiber die Liebe oder den Liebesgott die gegen die Keuschheit oder ein 
keusches Leben gerichteten Siitze, welche auf der Verurteilungsliste von 
1277 standen, ausgesprochen waren. Dieses Werk ist noch nicht identifiziert. 
Das von A. Jubinal (Paris, 1834) edierte Gedicht: Li fable du Dieu d’amours 
hat ein anderes Initium und auch die Schlussworte lauten anders. Wir diir- 
fen annehmen, dass das von Bischof Stephan Tempier verurteilte Buch De 
amore sive de Deo amoris in franzésischer, nicht in lateinischer Sprache 
abgefasst war.’ Da wurde ich nun durch Herrn Professor Paul Lehmann,'® 
der meine Akademieabhandlung gelesen hat, darauf aufmerksam gemacht, 


1 Diese verurteilten Siitze stehen bei Denifle, Chartularium Univ. Parisiensis 1, 486 f. und 
P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant et l’ Averroisme latin au xiii® Siécle 1 (Louvain, 1911), 111. 

2 Denifle, op. cit., 1, 543 ff. Mandonnet, op. cit., 1, 175-181. 

3 Mandonnet, loc. cit., s. 176. 

4M. Gorce, ‘La Lutte Contra Gentiles & Paris au xur® Siécle,’ Mélanges Mandonnet 
(Paris, 1930), 1, 223-243, besonders s. 241-243. M. Gorce, ‘Averroisme,’ Dictionnaire d’ Histoire 
et de Géographie ecclésiastique (Paris, 1931), v, 1032-1092. 

5 M. Grabmann, ‘Der lateinische Averroismus des 13. Jhdts. und seine Stellung zur christ- 
lichen Weltanschauung aus ungedruckten Ethikkommentaren,’ Sitz.-ber. der Bayer. Akad. der 
Wiss., phil.-hist. Abt., Jhg. 1931, Heft 2 (Miinchen, 1931), 75 f. 

6 Ich spreche Herrn Kollegen Paul Lehmann fiir seinen giitigen und wertvollen Hinweis den 
besten Dank aus. 
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dass dieser von Bischof Stephan Tempier verurteilte Liber de amore sive 
de Deo amoris nichts anderes sei als Andreae Capellani regit Francorum 
de Amore libri tres. Ich hatte bei der Abfassung meiner Untersuchung an 
dieses Werk schon deshalb nicht gedacht, weil ich unter dieser verurteilten 
Schrift ein gleichzeitiges Werk vermutete und der Traktat des Andreas Ca- 
pellanus in der Regel schon ins 12. Jahrhundert verlegt wird. Ich iiberzeugte 
mich sogleich, dass tatsiichlich es sich hier um die Libri tres de Amore des 
Andreas Capellanus handelt. Die Praefatio beginnt mit den Worten:! ‘Cogit 
me multum assidua tuae dilectionis instantia, Gualteri venerande amice.’ 
Die im Verurteilungsdekret des Stephan Tempier angegebenen Schluss- 
worte.? ‘Cave igitur, Gualteri, amoris exercere mandata’ sind der Anfang des 
Schlussatzes des dritten Buches und des ganzen Werkes: ‘Cave igitur, Gual- 
teri, amoris exercere mandata et continua vigilatione labora,ut quum venerit 
sponsus, inveniat te vigilantem, nec de corporis iuventute confisum mun- 
dana delectatio te faciat in peccati dormitione iacere ac de sponsi tarditate 
securum, quia, eiusdem sponsi voce testante, nec nescimus diem neque 
horam.’ Ich kann hier natiirlich auf das Werk des Andreas Capellanus nicht 
eingehen. E. Trojel hat in der Praefatio zu seiner Edition der Libri tres de 
Amore des Andreas Capellanus die literarhistorischen Fragen eingehend 
untersucht. In dem soeben erschienen 3. Bande der Geschichte der lateini- 
schen Literatur des Mittelaters von M. Manitius, an dessen Ausarbeitung ja 
Herr Professor P. Lehmann tiitigen Anteil genommen hat, ist der gegen- 
wirtige Stand der Forschung iiber Andreas Capellanus gut dargelegt.* 

Ich will hier nur kurz die Frage beriihren,’ warum dieses Werk in das 
Verurteilungsdekret des Bischofs Stephan Tempier aufgenommen worden 
ist. Der Grund hiefiir liegt jedenfalls darin, dass in dieser Schrift des An- 
dreas Capellanus iiber sexuelle Dinge Anschauungen vertreten sind, die zu 
den diesbeziiglichen verurteilten Siitzen in innerem Zusammenhang stehen. 
In dem Verurteilungsdekret von 1277 finden sich die folgenden Siitze:* 
‘Quod simplex fornicatio, utpote soluti cum soluta, non est peccatum. — 
Quod peccatum contra naturam, utpote abusus in coitu, licet sit contra 
naturam speciei, non tamen est contra naturam individui. — Quod con- 
tinentia non est essentialiter virtus. — Quod perfecta abstinentia ab actu 
carnis corrumpit virtutem speciei.’ Die beiden ersten Biicher des Trak- 
tates des Andreas sind ohne Zweifel ihrer ganzen Tendenz nach eine Ver- 
teidigung, ja eine Theorie und Technik der ausserehlichen geschlechtlichen 
Liebe. Schon seine Definition von amor kiindigt das an: ‘Amor est passio 


1 Andreae Capellani regii Francorum de Amore Libri Tres recens. E. Trojel (Havniae, 
mpcccxclt), s. 1. 

2 Ibid., s. 360. 

5M. Manitius, Gesch. der lat. Lit. des Mittelalters 11 (Miinchen, 1931), 282-286. 

* Vgl. Grabmann, loc. cit., s. 12. 5 Trojel, ed. cit., s. 3. 
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quaedam innata procedens ex visione et immoderata cogitatione formae 
alterius sexus, ob quam aliquis super omnia cupit alterius potiri amplexibus 
et omnia de utriusque voluntate in ipsius amplexu amoris praecepta com- 
pleri.’ In den verschiedenen Dialogen zwischen mulier und homo, in welchen 
Andreas seine Gedankengiinge entwickelt, werden Ansichten geiiussert, 
welche die Erlaubtheit des ausserehlichen Liebes- und Geschlechtsverkehres 
vertreten, in gewissem Sinne ein Kommentar zu dem Satze: ‘Quod fornicatio 
simplex non sit peccatum.’ So spricht in einem dieser Zwiegespriiche der 
homo den Satz aus:! ‘Credo tamen, in amore Deum graviter offendi non 
posse; nam quod natura cogente perficitur, facili potest expiatione mundari.’ 
An einer anderen Stelle ist vom amor miztus die Rede, der also bestimmt 
wird :? ‘Mixtus vero amor dicitur ille, qui omni carnis delectationi suum 
praestat effectum et in extremo Veneris opere terminatur.’ Ueber diesen 
amor iussert sich der homo also: ‘Nam et mixtus amor verus est amor atque 
laudandus et cunctorum esse dicitur origo bonorum,’ etc. Gegen die durch 
den Zélibat den Klerikern auferlegte Pflicht der giinzlichen Enthaltsamkeit 
wendet sich im Gespriich mit einer mulier ein homo, der sich als clericus 
einfiihrt :* ‘Quamvis clericorum sim sorti coniunctus, tamen sum in peccatis 
conceptus et carnis lapsui sicut et ceteri homines naturaliter pronus exis- 
tens. . .. Unde non credo, ipsos [sc. clericos] Deum maiori voluisse carnis 
abstinentia colligare et duplici eos sarcina fatigare. Quare igitur magis 
clericus quam quilibet laicus castimoniam tenetur corporis conservare?’ Im 
weiteren Verlaufe des Zwiegespriiches versteigt sich der clericus zu fol- 
gender Behauptung: ‘Sufficit ergo mihi, si altari assistens meae plebi Dei 
studeam verbum annuntiare. Unde si ab aliqua petam muliere amari, sub 
clericali me non potest praetextu repellere? immo inevitabili vobis necessi- 
tate probabo, quod magis in amore clericus quam laicus est eligendus.’ Diese 
Ausfiihrungen erinnern uns doch deutlich an die von Stephan Tempier 
verurteilten gegen die geschiechtliche Enthaltsamkeit gerichteten Siitze. Es 
besteht sonach kein Zweifel, dass wir in dem Buche des Andreas in erster 
Linie die Unterlage fiir die Sitze der Verurteilungsliste von 1277 sehen 
diirfen, welche auf sexuelle Materien sich beziehen. Das deutlichste Zeugnis 
dafiir ist jedenfalls die ausdriickliche Verurteilung dieses Buches De amore 
sive de Deo amoris in der Einleitung des Verurteilungsdekretes. Damit ist 
nicht ausgeschlossen, dass Bischof Stephan Tempier in zweiter Linie auch 
den Roman da la Rose des Jean de Meun und ihnliche literarische Erzeug- 
nisse im Auge hatte. Beachtenswert ist noch, dass das Werk des Andreas 
von der Verurteilung auch nicht durch den Umstand geschiitzt worden 

1 Ibid., . 162. 

2 Ibid., s. 183. 

3 Toid., s. 185 f. 

* Ibid., s. 188. 
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ist, dass er seinen Darlegungen iiber die geschlechtliche Liebe noch ein drit- 
tes Buch De Reprobatione Amoris beigegeben hat, in welchem er vom Stand- 
punkt der christlichen Moral gegen die ausserebliche geschlechtliche Liebe 
Stellung nimmt. Die Ausfiihrlichkeit und das innere Wohlbehagen, womit 
er in den beiden ersten Biichern die ars amatoria gelehrt hatte, musste den 
Verdacht erwecken, dass der Verfasser es mit dem dritten Teile, in welchem 
er das Gegenteil verteidigt und bewiesen hat, nicht recht ernst gemeint hat. 
Sein Verfahren erinnert hier an die Methode der doppelten Wahrhe't bei 
den Philosophen des lateinischen Averroismus, welche zuerst eine mit den 
Lehren des christlichen Glaubens in Widerspruch stehende These, z. B., 
die Lehre von der Ewigkeit der Welt, eingehend begriinden und die dagegen 
vorgebrachten Einwiinde entkriften und so daraus, dass sie dieser Lehre 
zustimmen, kein Hehl machen, dann aber die Glaubenslehre augenschein- 
lich aus Erwiigungen der Vorsicht danebenstellen.! 

Durch diese Feststellung, dass Bischof Stephan Tempier vom Paris am 7. 
Miirz 1277 dieses Werk des Andreas Capellanus verurteilt hat, ist die 
Erkenntnis gegeben, dass dieses Buch in der damaligen Zeit noch viel 
gelesen und beniitzt worden ist und auch in Pariser Universititskreisen 
eine gewisse Rolle gespielt hat. Bisher war wohl bekannt, dass das Buch 
De amore des Andreas Capellanus im 13. Jahrhundert schon friiher beniitzt 
worden ist. Albertanus causidicus Brixiensis hat sowohl in seine 1238 ent- 
standenen Schrift De dilectione Dei et proximi wie auch in der etwas spii- 
teren Abhandlung De arte loquendi et tacendi (1243) das Werk des Andreas 
zitiert.2 Man hat auch in den kurz vor der Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts 
geschriebenen Gedichten des Jakob von Amiens L’art d’amors und Li 
remedes d’amors eine Beniitzung des Andreas wahrgenommen. Gegen Ende 
des 13. Jahrhunderts wurden auch zwei franzésische Uebersetzungen dieser 
Libri tres de amore, welche dann im 14. Jahrhundert zweimal ins Italienische 
und im 15. Jahrhundert gleichfalls zweimal ins Deutsche iibertragen wur- 
den, hergestellt, ein Beweis dafiir, dass die Verurteilung durch Bischof 
Stephan Tempier hier ebenso wenig einen dauernden und durchschlagenden 
Erfolg wie gegeniiber dem lateinischen Averroismus gehabt hat. In die 
Geschichte der Nachwirkung der Schrift De amore des Andreas Capellanus 
fiigt sich jetzt auch diese kirchliche Verurteilung durch Bischof Stephan 
Tempier von Paris im Jabre 1277 ein. 

Martin GRABMANN 
Miinchen 


1 Vgl. Grabmann, loc. cit., s. 15 f. 
? Trojel, ed. cit., p. xiii. 
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ALCHEMICAL WRITINGS ATTRIBUTED TO ROGER BACON 


IT USED TO BE commonly held that Roger Bacon exerted little influence on 
his contemporaries and immediate successors. As regards the more strictly 
philosophical aspects of his thought I express no opinion. But as regards 
the impression created by his advocacy of experiment we have convincing 
evidence in the immense number of fourteenth and fifteenth century manu- 
scripts on scientific subjects bearing his name. Many of these are copies of 
texts falsely ascribed to him. This fact reinforces rather than diminishes the 
evidence for his reputation, since it shows that his name was on many men’s 
tongues and that they desired to possess his works, however they may have 
misinterpreted his thought. 

A number of such spurious texts have been noted by Dr A. G. Little.’ 
Many more are, however, to be found in collections of Latin alchemy. 

The only writings on alchemy of which we can be absolutely sure that 
Roger Bacon was the author are those in the Opus Minus,? in the recently 
published portion of the Opus Tertiwm,* in Roger’s commentary on the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum Secretorum‘ and in the earlier portion of the 
Epistola de potestate artis et nature’ (Vide infra). Mr Robert Steele, who is 
editing the texts of the printed alchemical collection Sanioris medicinae 
magistri D. Rogeri Baconis angli de arte chymiae scripta believes that all of 
the latter may with almost equal certainty be attributed to Roger. 

Roger accepted the possibility of transmutation of metals. This is merely 
a logical outcome of the current conception of matter. In the Opus tertium 
Roger tells us ‘Hoc alkimista preparat, sed experimentator imperat hoc al- 
kimiste, et novit uti eo, sicut navigator carpentatori de navis fabricatione et 
ea scit uti.’ Thus for him the alchemist is a ‘manof science’, a knower, as dis- 
tinct from the ‘mechanic’ or doer. Roger is interested rather in the theory 
of alchemy than in the practical devices of the alchemist. 

A peculiar position among the Bacon epigrapha is taken by the Epistola 
de potestate artis et nature, part of which has come down in a thirteenth cen- 


1 In his bibliographical Appendix to the volume edited by him, Roger Bacon Commemora- 
tive Essays (Oxford, 1914). This work is cited hereafter as Little. The alchemical MSS on which 
the present paper is based are recorded by me in my Catalogue of Latin and Vernacular Al- 
chemical MSS in Great Britain and Ireland (Brussels: Lamertin, for the Union Académique 
Internationale, 3 vols. 1928-1931). This work is cited hereafter as D.W.S. 

2 Little 12; D.W.S. 187. 

3 Little 18; D.W.S. 128. 

4 Little 6; D.W.S. 30. 

5 Little 18; D.W.S. 190. The Epistola, with the additional matter, is printed by J. S. Brewer, 
Fr. Rogeri Bacon Opera Inedita, London, 1859, App. 1, pp. 523-551, and in several alchemical 
collections. Printed versions name Gulielmus Parisiensis as Roger’s correspondent. 
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tury MS. This section is certainly by Roger. In many later manuscripts, 
however, there follows a further section (Chapters 9, 10, and 11 of the 
printed text) dealing with alchemy and almost certainly not by him. Of this 
portion of the work, chapters 10 and 11 are on the face of them earlier than 
Bacon, being accretions dating from the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, while Chapter 9, though possibly by Bacon, is more probably of later 
date. 

In the early chapters, a clear distinction is drawn between natural won- 
ders and the marvels recounted by the superstitious. The work then pro- 
ceeds to physical and optical wonders, including Greek fire, the effects of 
gunpowder, the use of the planisphere, and the production of artifical gold. 
The genuinely Baconian part of the Epistola points out that seventeen dif- 
ferent alloys may be formed with silver and with copper! for the formation 
of artificial gold, so that there is plenty of scope for art ‘sine fraude.’ The 
legitimate sphere of art may be found in refining alloys to any degree of 
purity, and in retarding old age. The doubtful chapter 9 deals with pro- 
cesses for making the ‘philosopher’s egg.’ The instructions for its prepara- 
tion are interspersed with theoretical explanations in terms of the elements. 
Yet the actual physical processes are carefully watched. “The keys of the 
art are congelation, resolution, inceration, projection; or otherwise, purifi- 
cation, distillation, separation, calcination and fixation.’ The spurious chap- 
ters give symbolical instructions suggesting that ‘the Phoenix, that singular 
bird’ may be incorporated. Yet further chemical recipes are given and ‘thus 
thou wilt make thunder and coruscation. .. . / And he who reveals these 
things will have the key which openeth so that none can shut; and that 
which it shutteth can no man open.’ 

Roger complains in the Epistola of the reckless fashion of appending fa- 
mous names to writings, ‘as when they say that Solomon composed this or 
that, and similarly of other sages.’ Yet he himself fell a victim to this habit, 
for he never doubted that the Secretum Secretorum was written by Aristotle 
for the edification of his pupil Alexander. That work has an alchemical sec- 
tion, which includes a version of the most popular of all alchemical texts, 
the brief Emerald Table of Hermes. Despite Roger’s elucidatory notes, it is 
hard to discern the meaning behind the mystical phraseology of the Emerald 
Table. We may, however, follow his view that a process of distillation and 
sublimation is described in it. 

A number of alchemical writings bearing Roger’s name are demonstrably 
the work of others. Among these wronged authors are Johannes de Rupe- 


’ Brewer loc. cit., App., p. 538. 
* Brewer, loc. cit., p. 526. 
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scissa,! Arnald of Villa Nova,? Elias of Assisi,* ‘Uthesia et Maria,’ Geber.® 

We shall not trace the pseudepigraphic career of all these texts. An ac- 
count of one will suffice. The history of this text is a remarkable tribute to 
the enduring character of Roger’s alchemical reputation. It also illustrates 
the devious descent of alchemical traditions. 

There is a certain Breviloguium® containing a prologue and seven chap- 
ters of Dicta or quotations from famous alchemists. Of the five manuscript 
copies of this work in England all save one (which lacks title and prologue) 
attribute the work to one ‘Johannes pauper.’ Though these five are all of the 
fifteenth century, a version of the work found in numerous fourteenth cen- 
tury manuscripts, actually cites a Breviloguium of Johannes: This version, 
entitled Radix Mundi, is by Johannes Sawtre, monk of Thorney. His au- 
thorship is indubitable since the prologue — which is different from that of 
the Breviloquium — ends: 

Quisquis igitur auctoris nomen scire desideras litteras 30 dictionum 4 versuum sub- 
sequentium primas attende, et pro peccatis eius digneris exorare. 

Ius Obrisus Habet-Azoc Nubit Novis Edel 

Sic Sunt Atri Vult Tunc Rex Eque Meditari 


Os Neo Alit Cadens Hefter Venena Spumans 
Tunc Odor Opus Rubra Hefter Nitet Est Ycar Eliamedar. 


The initial letters of the words of the verses spell: 


JOHANNES SAUTRE MONACHUS TOORHNEYE 


This Radix Mundi of John Sawtre was printed as by him in an alchemical 
collection by H. Condeesyanus, Harmoniae . . . Chemico-Philosophicae 
(Frankfurt, 1525) 1, 153-178. An English translation was printed in Five 
Treatises of the Philosophers Stone . . . One of John Sawtre a Monke, trans- 
lated into English ... By the Paines and Care of H.P. in London in 1652. 
And yet tradition insisted on attributing the work to Roger, as in the Eng- 
lish translation by one Robert Freelove, a mercer of London, dated 16 
February, 1550. The tradition lasted until the eighteenth century.’ 


1 Little, 62; D.W.S. 292 iv; xxxi; xxxviii; 293 viii. Scribes of many XV century copies of 
Johannes de Rupescissa’s De quinta essentia are doubtful as to whether he or Roger be the 
author. Cf. D.W.S. 292 vi, xiii, xvii. 

2 D.W.S. 231 xvu; Cf. Litile p. 401 note. 

3 D.W.S. 201; cf. Little 60. 

‘ Little 59 note 1; D.W.S. 142 ix, written by Aegidius du Wes or De Vadis, tutor to the 
English Tudor princesses. The words ‘forte Rogeri Baconis’ are, however, added by a later hand. 

5 DW.S.72 ii. 

6 Litile 57 and 55; D.W.S. 217. 

7 See Little 55, citing this translation as well as two other English versions attributing the 
work to Roger Bacon, one from the sixteenth and the other from the seventeenth century. 
A translation was incorporated among the works of Roger in the German collection Theatrum 
Chemicum, Nuremburg, 1732. Johannes de Sawtre appears in the records of the Benedictine 
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There is an immense mass of alchemical works attributed to Roger on 
fourteenth and fifteenth century authority. We shall discuss them very 
briefly. Numbers 1—4 are regarded by Mr Robert Steele as almost certainly 
early works of Roger Bacon and No. 8 as also compiled by him. 

1. Tractatus trium verborum.: This consists of three letters addressed to 
John of Paris. They occur in four fourteenth century manuscripts, in two 
of which a code is used for Roger’s name. They are entitled ‘mendacia’ as a 
warning, perhaps, that the meaning is hidden. This title is dropped in the 
fifteenth century copies.? The letters give instructions for chemical pro- 
cesses. Some of the symbolical directions have not yet been interpreted. 
Like the Opus Minus the Letters quote Avicenna De Anima extensively. 
Roger criticises the translator of this text for not having understood the ma- 
terial with which he was dealing. 

2. Breve Breviarium’ is a longer tract than the preceding. There is only one 
copy from the fourteenth century, while the fifteenth century versions are 
usually extracts. This is a practical work in which observations and experi- 
ments are recorded and explained. There is a discussion of the famous phrase 
‘Sciant artifices alchymie species vere transmutari non posse,’ and of other 
extracts believed by Roger to form part of Aristotle’s Meteorics. They are in 
fact from a passage of Avicenna of which the translation of Alfred de Sare- 
shull became attached to the version of Book tv of the Meteorics made by 
Henricus Aristippus direct from the Greek. 

3. Speculum secretorum alchemie.‘ This short tract again discusses the phrase 
referred to in 2. It then turns to descriptions of experiments. 

4. Verbum Abbreviatum.§ This is another short text of practical instructions. 
It purports to have been written by Roger and edited by Raymundus 
Gaufridus. There are many copies of this work. The fifteenth century pro- 
duced both an English and a French version, the latter attached to a copy 
of the Testamentum Raymundi. 


Abbey of Thorney in Cambridgeshire, England. He was admitted acolyte by the Bishop of Ely 
in 1381, and in 1402 he resigned from the office of Prior. Cf. transcripts in Brit. Mus. Addi- 
tional MS. 5285: Extracts from the Original Register of the Bishops of Ely ...17 Feb. 1752, 
fols. 114, 116, 119, 235. Ordinations by the Bishop of Arundel 1374-1388 cover fols. 106-121 of 
this volume and Bishop Fordham’s Register covers fols. 235-287. Cf. also A. Gibbons, Ely 
Episcopal Records, Lincoln, 1891, p. 401. In this volume, Bishop Fordham’s Register is printed 
on pp. 396 ff. 

1 Little 22; D.W.S. 192. 

? One of the copies, an extract only of the third Epistola, is entitled Liber Avicenne de diverso 
modo ignium. In it a later hand has erased the name of Avicenna, substituting Bachonis frag- 
mentum. See D.W.S. 192 viii. 

® Little 20; D.W.S. 191. 

‘ Little 58; D.W.S. 197. 

5 Little 21; D.W.S. 193 and 193, corrigenda. 
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5. Proiecio Elixir secundum Rogerum Bacon talis est.1 A short fourteenth 
century text giving practical instructions. 

6. A short text in English attributed to Roger in the fourteenth century 
copy, while of the fifteenth century copies one is anonymous and one sug- 
gests as author either Roger Bacon or Johannes Snell de Wigmore.? The 
work is an attempt, in the manner of Roger, to explain alchemical processes 
as natural phenomena in terms of the four elements. 

7. A fourteenth century text in the British Museum ending Explicit opus 
Rogeri Bacon is entirely occupied with instructions for alchemical processes. 
This text of eight folios unfortunately lacks the beginning. 

8. A Latin selection from the alchemical De Anima of Avicenna.‘ Both MSS 
are of the fifteenth century and ascribe the compilation to Roger. It is 
printed under his name in the little volume Sanioris Medicine de arte chy- 
miae. John Dee has appended the name of ‘Bachon’ to another MS. of ex- 
tracts from the same work.® Roger was certainly familiar with a Latin ver- 
sion of this De Anima of Avicenna as he quotes extensively from it. 

9. A late hand has attached to a thirteenth century copy of a Latin Com- 
mentary, apparently translated direct from the Arabic, on the De Anima 
of Avicenna the title Liber expositorius precedentis libri Avicennae Inspector 
dictus Rogeri Baconis.® 

10. Expositio epistole Clementis. Two fifteenth century copies of a text bear- 
ing this title attribute it to Roger. Another copy regards it as a commen- 
tary on an alchemical letter from Avicenna ad Hasen regem.? A copy in the 
British Museum is anonymous and entitled Liber de Secretis nature.* Later 
copies attribute it to Roger.® It is a practical work on sulphur and arsenic. 
11. A set of Commentaries are appended to an extract of the Secretum 
secretorum and are different from those of the thirteenth century already 
cited. The Commentaries occur only in a fifteenth century manuscript," 
where they are definitely ascribed to Frater Rogerus Bacon. 

12. Clavetus. A work less practical in tone than the others here described. 
It is anonymous in the fourteenth century version (where it is called a Com- 
mentary on the Tabula Smaragdina) but is attributed to Roger in one of the 
fifteenth century copies." It is itself the subject of two commentaries which 
merely mention the opening words ‘Revolvi lapidem et sedebam super eum’ 
without the name of Roger. 

13. Speculum Alkymie” in seven chapters. Anonymous in many manu- 


1 D.W.S. 202. 7 Cf. D.W.S. 126 iv and 200 iv. 
2 D.W.S. 210. 8 D.W.S. 200 i. 

3 D.W.S. 215. ® Litile 59. 

* Little 19; D.W.S. 123 x. 10 D.W.S. 31. 

5 D.W.S. 128 vii. 1 D.W.S. 212. 

6 D.W.S. 124. 2 Little 49; D.W.S. 194. 
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scripts. Some fifteenth century copies attribute it to Roger. It was later 
translated as his work into both English and French. 

14. Another Speculum Alkymie' bears Roger’s name in some of the fifteenth 
century copies. It is a brief work and gives practical instructions to the 
working alchemist. 

15. Cedula declarativa. A short text in a Cambridge MS. giving practical in- 
structions.” 

16. A fifteenth century text in the Canonici collection of the Bodleian 
library purports to give practical experiments of Roger ‘probata per me 
fratrem Augustinum ordinis sancti Benedicti.”* 

The following numbers (17) to (23) are adequately described by their 
titles. They are all attributed to Roger Bacon in fifteenth century manu- 
scripts. 

17. Septem experimenta Rogeri Baconis in Alkymia.* 

18. Bone operaciones Rogeri Baconis.® 

19. Bacon Libro 2° capitulum primum.* Only two copies of this are known 
to me, of which one is anonymous. 

20. Brevis tractatus et utilis totum opus in paucis enucleans.” 

21. De Sulphure.® 

22. Diversitates Ignium® (a subject treated in the De Anima extract and in 
the letters to John of Paris). 

23. Opus Ro. Bacon ad rubeum."® 

24. A fifteenth century English text, giving directions for alchemical 
processes, sometimes using symbolic language, is headed ‘Bakon.”" 

25. An English alchemical recipe in a medical collection of the late fifteenth 
or early sixteenth century.” 

26. A very short text in a fifteenth century miscellaneous collection is fol- 
lowed by the rubric ‘Explicit Semita recta alchemie secundum Rogerum 
Bakum.’ The scribe is here badly mixed. The title Semita Recta belongs to 
a quite different work occurring earlier in the volume and bearing the name 
of Albertus Magnus in this as well as in other copies.” 

27. A curious fifteenth century compilation of extracts from the various 
alchemical texts attributed to Roger has his name attached only to the 
seventh of eight paragraphs." 

1 D.W.S. 196 Little 50 and 52; D.W.S. 196. 

? D.W.S. 198. Cf. Little p. 413 note 1. 

3 D.W.S. 203. 

* D.W.S. 205. 

5 D.W.S. 206. 10 D.W.S. 1111 lxxxvii and Corrigenda 211A. 
° DW.S. a u DW.S. 211. 

7 D.W.S. 208. 2 D.W.S. Corrigenda 211B. 

8’ D.W.S. ’ 13 D.W.S. 1118 vii. 

°DW.S. 4 DW.S. 209C, 
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Coming to the sixteenth century, Roger’s fame for alchemy is undimmed. 
We have already mentioned the strange history of the Radix Mundi (p. 82). 
John Dee (1527-1608) not unnaturally attributed to ‘Bachun’ a short al- 
chemical text! appended to the copy of Geber’s Tres Ordines which he had 
also attributed to Bacon. 

We have mentioned the little printed volume entitled Sanioris Medicinae 
Magistri D. Rogeri Baconis angli de arte chymiae scripta. It reached three 
editions.? This volume contains the De Anima extracts (No. 8 in our list) 
as well as extracts from Opus Tertium and Nos. 2-4 of the practical texts 
that we have already found in the manuscripts. It is the only authority for 
Roger’s authorship of the Secretum secretorum nature de laude lapidis phil- 
osophorum of which the manuscript copy (of the fourteenth century) is 
anonymous.® 

It may be added that Roger’s name is quoted in nearly all those fif- 
teenth century alchemical works that profess to be based on the wisdom 


of earlier sages. 


Tabular Statement of MSS. 

(a) Alchemical texts and extracts attributed to Roger Bacon but not in- 
cluded in Little are listed in D.W.S. under the following numers: 31; 202; 
203; 204; 205; 206; 207; 208; 209; 209A; 209B; 209C; 210; 211, 211A; 211B; 


212; 213; 214; 215; 627; 1111 Ixxxvii; 1113 vii. 
(b) Additional copies listed in D.W.S. of alchemical texts attributed to 
Roger in Little. 


Little Bibliography. D.W.S. Catalogue 


187 iii 

190 iii 

191 iv; vi; vii; viii 
193 ii; iv; vi; ix 


194 i; V3 Vii; Vill; ix; X; Xi; Xill; xiv; xv 
196 iii; iv 


199 ii; and Corrigenda iia; iii; iv; v; vi; vii 
200 i; ii; ili; iv; v 


DorotHea WALEY SINGER, 
London 
1 D.W.S. 627. 
2 Frankfurt, 1541, 1603 and again as Thesaurus Chemicus, 1620. 
3 Little 54; D.W.S. 199. 








Notes 87 
THE LATIN TEXT OF WYCLIF’S COMPLAINT 


In my NOTE “The Wyclif Manuscript in Florence’ in the issue of this re- 
view for January 1930, I drew attention to the fact that the Florentine 
codex contained a Latin version of Wyclif’s Complaint (printed in Select 
English Works of John Wyclif, ed. Thom. Arnold (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1871] 111, 507-523), which he published to be laid before the Parlia- 
ment in 1382. Dr H. Workman, in his biography of John Wyclif (London, 
1928, 11, 251) appears to say that the English Complaint is in an imperfect 
condition. 

The text which is here printed is as literal as one expects of a Latin ver- 
sion in the fourteenth or the fifteenth century. In structure it is exactly the 
same as the English text; in a few places, the citation of authorities is con- 
densed, but generally gives the exact reference where in the English text 
only a general expression like ‘popis lawe’ has been used. Very occasion- 
ally, the English is a paraphrase of the Latin. The common origin of the 
Latin and the English documents is made evident by the fact that in 
quoting from Samuel J. both misspell Heli as Levi in one place and both 
give it correctly in a second. 

The Explicit of this section: ‘Explicit bonus et utilis tractatus secundum 
magistrum Iohannem’ suggests that some at least of Wyclif’s followers re- 
garded it even after his death as a summary of his doctrine. 

The four articles into which the Complaint is divided are: (1) that 
members of the recognized religious orders are at liberty to leave their own 
rule and join that which Wyclif proposes; (2) that secular power may in- 
flict fines and other punishments, even deprivation, on ecclesiastics, and 
that the latter have no right to resist; (3) that tithes may be withdrawn 
from the clergy by secular power; (4) that it is legitimate for Catholic pas- 
tors to teach the continuance of the substance of bread after the consecra- 
tion of the Eucharist. These articles, though not necessarily interconnec- 
ted, do represent Wyclif’s quarrel with the Catholic teaching and practice 
in the early part of the reign of Richard II; therefore there seems no reason 
to agree with Dr Workman that the Complaint is in an imperfect condition. 

In the publication of this text, I have adopted the spelling of the original, 
but have used modern punctuation as well as majuscule letters for proper 
names and words such as Ecclesia, Apostolus, and so on. Those words 
which had to be added to the original text for the sake of the sense are 
printed in italic, and those which, though found in the manuscript, ought to 
be omitted, are put into square brackets []. There are only a few marginal 
notes in the MS., indicating the beginning of a new article, e.g., secundus 
articulus. As they are of no importance whatsoever, I have refrained from 
marking them in the text. 
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The Latin text contained in Bibl. Laurent. Flor. Plut. xix cod. xxviii, 
fols. 23*-26”, reads as follows: 


Placeat illustrissimo Regi nostro tam Anglie quam Francie ac Domino Duci 
ceterisque magnatibus Regni Anglicani tam secularibus quam ecclesiasticis iris 
in parliamento congregatis ad augmentum cultus religionis Christiane, cuius caput 
et prelatus Jhesus Christus istam sui cordis (cod. ordinis) sanguine precioso mun- 
dauit sibique lateris aqua diluendo purgauit, infrascriptis articulis tam auctoritate 
quam racione probatis condescendere pariter et consensum iniungere gloriosum. 

In primis, vt omnes (cod.omnis) persone priuatarum sectarum quarumcumque 
libere valeant illam priuatam regulam quam profitentur dimittere, et norme Jhesu 
Christi Apostolis per eundem tradite tamquam perfecciori iugiter adherere. Huius 
peticionis racio (cod.regula) sic habetur. Jhesu Christi norma Apostolis tradita, et 
per eosdem (cod.eisdem) post assencionem obseruata, est summe perfecta ad ob- 
seruandum pro statu viatoris, et quelibet regula secte priuate cuiuscumque est 
minus perfecta quam illa; ergo licet cuicumque huius professionis(cod.processionis) 
istam dimittere et norme Jhesu Christi tamquam perfecciori iugiter adherere. Ista 
sequela (f. 24") est manifesta cum maiori. Et minor sic probatur. Quia quantum 
patronus patrono tantum regula regule noscitur preualere. Sed patronus religionis 
Christiane Apostolis tradite infinite excedit perfeccionem patroni cuiuscumque 
secte priuate. Ergo minor vera. 

Secundo ad illus sic: aut Christus potuit, sed noluit regulam talem perfectissimam 
pro statu viatoris obseruandam ordinare, et tunc fuit inuidus, sicut probat Augus- 
tinus. Aut voluit, sed non potuit, et tunc fuit impotens, quod est hereticum. Aut 
potuit et voluit et nesciuit, quod eciam quia hereticum cuilibet catholico non minus 
est absurdum (cod. tnus est obsurdum). Christus ergo tam potuit quam uoluit quam 
eciam sciuit talem regulam perfectissimam pro statu viatoris obseruabilem ordi- 
nare et per consequens ordinauit. 

Tercio sic: Christus condendo regulam apostolicam tempore sue composicionis 
(cod.compociscionis), sicut et semper fuit omnipotens et omnisciens et summe bene- 
volens (cod.benevolans) ad condendum regulam perfectam. Ergo non solum per- 
fectam, ymmo perfectissimam condidit. Quilibet autem patronus regule priuate fuit 
impotens (cod.inpotens) et impeditus tam in naturalibus quam gratuitis, nec omnis- 
ciens, ymo respectu Christi tamquam ydeota, nec adeo benevolus ad condendum 
regulam bonam et perfectam, sicut Christus. Ergo minus bonam et minus perfectam 
condidit. Ex quo sequitur articulus in terminis. 

Quarto ad idem sic: Apostoli normam seruando a Christo traditam, et eorum 
sequaces et sic obseruando (cod.obseruande) pro ceteris temporibus maximum 
meruerunt. Ergo singuli catholici tam antiquiores quam moderni, si eandem normam 
in sua puritate obseruassent, merito ipsi[s] in genere possibili maxime meruissent. 
Non ergo noua secta ab ipsa differens (cod.defferens) fuisset inchoanda, sed ipsa 
prior a sic noutter (cod.nouerit) inchoantibus in sua puritate obseruanda. 

Quinto sic: adeo valeret, eciam adeo meritorium foret nunc obseruare normam 
Jhesu Christi, sicut erat ab inicio, cum norma sua omnibus viantibus condescendat 
ad salutem, cuiuscumque fuerit complexionis aut etatis. Sed ipsa fuit obseruata a 
Domino Jhesu Christo cum suis Apostolis et eorum sequacibus per quingentos annos 
post assencionem sue adinuencionis nouelle plantacionis talis qualiscumque; quo 
tempore Ecclesia maxime creuit et profecit quasi omnibus (cod.quasionibus) se ad 
martirium disponentibus exemplo Christi. Ergo non solum meritorium sub quo- 
cumque gradu ymmo maxime meritorium foret Ecclesie quod sic modo fieret in 
omnibus et per omnia procedendo. 
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Sexto sic: tam monachi quam canonici normas relinquentes Benedicti et Augus- 
tini, sectas fratrum tamquam perfecciores sine dispensacione amplexantur. Sed 
norma apostolica est absolute perfectissima; articulus in sua forma. 

Septimo sic: papa cum regula cuiuscumque secte priuate potest despensare, dis- 
pensauit et de facto despensat. Sed cum norma Christi apostolica dispensare non 
potest. Ergo norma apostolica Apostolis tradita quacumque norma secte priuate 
est perfeccior, ymmo omni sequaci est (cod.esse) perfectissima. Ex quo sequitur 
articulus in terminis. 

Quod si aduersarii de his priuatis sectis omnino contendant regulas suas regula 
apostolica perfecciores, quare persone eiusdem professionis quasi [in] innumerabiles 
de omni tali secta priuata, habita super hoc dispensacione pape, efficiuntur quidam 
cappellani commensales, quidam honoris, quidam episcopi dotati, quidam nichilen- 
ses vocati, ymmo frater cuiuscumque professionis existat ad hoc electus sine pluri 
statui proprio (cod.proprie) renunciando papatum, cardinalatum, patriarchatum, 
metropolitonatum, episcopatum acceptat; cum tamen dicat Scriptura euangelica, 
quod nemo mittens (cod.mittes) manum ad aratrum et aspiciens retro, aptus est 
regno.! Non ergo magis perfectum pro minus perfecto adipiscuntur, ex quo sequitur 
articulus in forma. 

Item sic: nichil a sanctis detestabile ac reprobatum est ab aliis sub quacumque 
cautela introducendum. Huiusmodi sunt secte que quidem ex carne nascuntur, vt 
patet per Apostolum ad Gal. quinto.? Ergo secte tales non (f. 24”) sunt ad onus Ec- 
clesie introducende, sed a cunctis (cod.cuntis) fidelibus penitus abolende, vnitati 
norme Christi iugiter adherendo. 

Forte dicitur pro omnibus istis, quod norma quam profittentur dicte persone a 
norma apostolica non differat a Christo tradita, sed est omnino eadem cum illa: cu- 
ius oppositum est manifeste deducibile per quatuor ultimas raciones superius fac- 
tas. Tune conuersando et suadendo tam vnam exemplificasset Christus cum ritibus 
et ceremoniis (cod.cerimenis) suis sicud et aliam, quod non fecit nec in vita nec eciam 
post resurreccionem suam aut usque ad celos assencionem. Tunc eciam non incepis- 
sent secte fratrum circa annum Domini millesimum ducentesimum, cum prius fuis- 
sent, ymmo eque primo cum regula apostolica; cuius oppositum patet in chronicis. 
Sequitur eciam ex eodem, quod Apostoli fuissent monachi, canonici, fratres, ac- 
cipiendo (cod.accepiendo) dictos terminos appropriate pro professoribus talium sec- 
tarum priuatarum; quod est manifeste falsum. Item regula apostolica est omnibus 
sue professionis uniformis, sed regule sectarum priuatarum valde sunt difformes, 
cum eorum quidam decimas recipiant (cod.recepiant) pariter et dotaciones, ut pos- 
sessionati, quidam vero talibus renunciant ut fratres mendicantes. 

Ymmo, ut in particulari magis descendam, quam plures sunt articuli regularum 
huiusmodi sectarum norme apostolice manifeste contravenientes, cum liceat cui- 
cumque fideli (cod.filidi) religionis christiane infidelem conuertere. Sed hoc cauetur 
in regula fratrum minorum, cum solomodo ministris et non aliis ad suam sectam 
recipiendi (cod.recepiend?) fratres licencia concedatur, non obstante quod oppositum 
fiat continue inter eos et vbique Christus pecunias recepit; illi autem non per se nec 
per interpositam personam pecunias recipere deberent. Christus evangelizando tam 
loca mulierum, ut patet Luce decimo,’ quam (cod.quod) virorum intrauit; illis autem 
in monasteria monacharum (cod.monachorum) simpliciter prohibetur ingressus. 
Ista glosant predicti fratres contrarium vtrobique agentes. Sed Franciscus eorum 

1 Tuc. 1x, 62. 
2 Gal. v, 19. 
+ Lue. x, 38 seq. 
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fundator precepit eis in suo mortis articulo, ut glosas super regulam suam non re- 
ciperent. Similiter si eadem foret necessaria hec est et illa, frustra nisi forte ypocrisis 
detestante (cod. do testante) racione, ab hac ad illam quisque transmearet (cod. 
trasmearet). Sequitur et hoc, dato quod adeo perfectum sit per Dei graciam et meri- 
torium Christi normam obseruare, sicut Francisci, Dominici uel alterius cuius- 
cumque. Similiter si non differant (cod.defferant), tune non deberet regula talis 
vocari regula Dominici aut Francisci uel alicuius talis, sed Christi. Sic enim magis 
auctenticaretur et redderetur commendacior, et sic Evangelium, postpositis quibus- 
cumque nouitatibus talibus, nil addito nichiloque subtracto, est ab omnibus catho- 
licis inuiolabiliter obseruandum. Quod si fieret, adeo superfluerent huiusmodi secte 
priuate, sicut musce degentes in aere (cod.aiere). Nec oportuit (cod. epertuit) Fran- 
ciscum uel Dominicum seu quemuis talem circa composicionem regule apostolice, 
quam fratres false fingunt suam, multum vexari, quoniam illa erat a Christo Deo 
et Homine condita, ab Apostolis obseruata et per Spiritum Sanctum confirmata, et 
sufficientissime elucidata per mille ducentos annos antequam Franciscus, Dominicus 
uel frater alicuius secte talis priuate fuerat in rerum natura. 

Secundus articulus (cod.Secundo articulo). Quod irracionabiliter condempnantes 
regem nostrum ac iniuste et consilium suum uniuersale de errore tam [tam] enormi 
corrigantur et juod eorum correccio regni incolis publice valeat pervulgari. Huius 
peticionis racio (cod.particionis ideo) sic probatur. Nichil debet dampnari tamquam 
erroneum nisi quod sapit iniusticie errorem. Sed neque rex neque suum consilium 
iniuste fecit ex hoc quod possessiones (cod. possessionum) quorundam prelatorum 
de[re]linquencium abstulerit, cuius oppositum determinarent fratres publice. Ergo 
articulo isti est racionabiliter annuendum. Sic enim scripserunt fratres inter ceteros 
articulos ciuitate Conuentrensi tamquam hereses (cod.herises) atque errores con- 
dempnatos, videlicet quod sit error dicere quod domini temporales possunt aufferre 
bona temporalia collata viris ecclesiasticis licite et (fol. 25") meritorie. Sed cum 
Christus noster sic fecerit de facto, sicud et alii regis predecessores sui ita fecerint 
frequenter, legitima causa currente (cod.c.°rrente), tamquam pertinens eorum re- 
galie ac de lege communi de consilio magnatum suorum, sequitur quod nedum rex 
noster iam prius errauerit sed et predecessores sui hoc idem facientes errauerint, et 
generaliter sui fautores vniuersi, vt domini prelati ac omnes de gremio (cod.gerio) 
parliamenti hoc consulendo existentes. 

Similiter si istud sit error tangens salutem anime humane, tunc est contra sacram 
Scripturam, et tunc si aliquis homo sustineat istum errorem, hereticus est. Sed reges 
quam plurimi, domini, prelati et alii sapientes istud sustinuerunt et adhuc sustinent, 
tamquam pertinens ad regaliam et de (cod.do‘)' lege communi. Ergo omnes isti 
per eos sunt heretici. Similiter si sit error et istud aperte antiqua consuetudo quam 
rex, domini et prelati sunt astricti iuramento sustinere, sequitur per eosdem quod 
omnes isti sunt periuri et heretici. Similiter si istud sit error, tunc licet vnus abbas 
et totus suus conuentus proditores manifesti conspirantes tam mortem regis quam 
regine (cod.regie) ac aliorum dominorum, et quid agant ad subuercionem totius 
regni, rex non potest aufferre ab eis vnum obolum (cod.obilum) aut quadrantem aut 
valorem vnius quadrantis, cum ista sint bona temporalia. Similiter licet prelati et 
alii clerici mittant inimicis nostris omnes redditus quos habent in terra nostra et 
quicquid spoliare vel furari legeis (cod.legibus)? hominibus regis nostri, adhuc non 
potuit rex noster eos punire per vnum quadrantem seu valoris vnius quadrantis. 

Similiter hoc dato licet monachi aut fratres aut alii clerici qualescumque occidant 


1 English text: and of comune lawe (Arnold, loc. cit., 11, 515). 
2 English text: stele of the kinggis legemen (Arnold loc. cit., 11, 515). 
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tenentes dominorum, legeos homines regni nostri, et difflorent uxores dominorum et 
reginam, quod abscit, aut imperatricem, adhuc non potest punire eos per vnum 
quadrantem. Sequitur eciam viterius in ista terra licere eis et facere quodcumque 
peccatum quamcumque perdicionem illis placuerit, et contra, rex non potest punire 
eos nec in bonis temporalibus nec in corpore, cum sicut (cod.sit) non possit in minus, 
non poterit in magno. Eciam licet constituant vnum ex ipsis regem, et sic nullus 
dominus secularis potest impedire eos quin valeant conquirere totum dominium 
ciuile in ista terra, et sic possunt interficere omnes dominos et dominas et totam 
suam consanguinitatem ac affinitatem vniuersam sine punicione qualicumque. Vi- 
dete, domini, et intelligite quanta merentur animaduersione puniri, qui vos tam in- 
consulte in premissis condempnarunt. Regi eciam incumbit dominium omnium tem- 
poralium quam secularium quam religiosorum ex suo regimine generali. Alioquin rex 
Anglie non esset sed cuiusdam particule ipsius: istud ergo ab eo nitentes aufferre, 
vt fratres et eis fauentes in premissis, acriores sunt inimici et proditores quam (cod. 
quod) Gallici seu alie naciones qualescumque. 

Regi eciam pertinet temporalia sede prelatorum vacante (cod.vocante) sua, ipsis 
ad suum libitum conferre prelatis, ergo et ab eisdem aufferre [con] in hoc in directo 
seu legitima causa emergente. Rex non debet a[u)fferre libertatem peccandi sed 
aufferre, cuius oppositum fieret si viris ecclesiasticis ad hee delinquentibus bona 
eorum temporalium confiscare non valeret. Item ad Rom. 13% omnis anima pote- 
statibus sublimioribus subdita sit, non est enim potestas nisi a Deo: que autem a 
Deo sunt, ordinata sunt, itaque qui potestati resistit (cod. recistit), Dei ordinacioni 
resistit. Nam principes non timore (cod.timor) boni operis sed mali, vis autem (cod. 
vind) non timere potestatem? Fac bonum et habebis laudem ex illa; Dei enim mini- 
ster est tibi in bonum. Si autem malum feceris, time, non enim sine causa portat 
gladium, Dei enim minister est vindex in iram ei qui malum agit. Ideoque auctoritati 
subditi estote non propter iram, sed propter conscienciam. Ex qua auctoritate liquict 
vniuersis ipsos regie potestati seu excellenciori de necessitate fore subiectatos (cod. 
subiectatis). Qui enim omnes submittit a subieccione nullum excepit et sic potestas 
secularis (fol. 25%) discolos, repelles seu qualitercumque delinquentes cuiuscumque 
condicionis existant ad viam ducendo correccionis sui gladii digna animaduersione 
punire debet et tenetur. Et si, quod magis est, flagello corporali sibi subiectos casti- 
gare valebit et, quod minus, ablacione temporalium ipsos per eundem posse casti- 
gari, nullatenus dubitamus. Licite ergo hoc faciunt domini temporales cum de pre- 
cepto fiat apostolico ac ordinacione diuina, sicut predicte canunt (cod. predictum 
canit) auctoritates. Patet ergo ex premissis quod sunt multi casus in quibus possunt 
domini temporales aufferre bona temporalia collata viris ecclesiasticis licite et me- 
ritorie. 

Tercius articulus. Quod tam decime quam oblaciones ea intencione conferantur et 
recipiantur, qua tam iure diuina quam papalia ea statuunt erogari, et eadem inten- 
cione auferantur, quia ipsa iura eas volunt alienare. Istud sic suadet intencio con- 
ditorum, et maxime diuina, que errare non potest in omni lege est principalius at- 
tendenda; ex quo sequitur articulus in sua forma. 

Sic enim canunt iura diuina primo Reg. (cod. R.) secundo® quod peccatum filiorum 
Heli (cod.leuz) erat grande mdo coram Domino, quia detrahebant homines a sacri- 
ficio Dei tollentes vi partem sacrificii sacerdoti pertinentem, et infra: loquens,* 
locutus sum, ait Dominus, ut domus tua et domus patris tui ministraret in con- 

1 Rom. xu, 1-5. 
27. Reg. u, 17. 
3 J. Rey. u, 30. 
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spectu in sempiternum. Nunc autem, dicit Dominus: abscit hoc a me. Sed quicum- 
que honorificaverit me, glorificabo eum; qui autem contempnunt erunt ignobiles, 
Et ex qua auctoritate liquet aperte quod sacerdoti debita vi et exaccione expeti non 
deberent, sed libere conferri (cod.conferre). Et si ipse sacerdos [conferri] sit a domino 
reprobatus propter (cod. papa) peccata, distitui debet, vt Hely, nec sacrificia eidem 
reddi, sed a[u]fferri) alio fideli, vt Samuele in viis Domini ambulante, qui huiusmodi 
sacrificia recipiat, substituto. Item Tobie primo! sic habetur: sacerdotibus templi 
pergentibus ad vitulos aureos quos Jerobiam fecerat rex Israel, Tobias primitiva 
omnia sua et decimas suas fideliter offerrebat (cod.offerat), ita vt in tercio anno 
ministraret proseletis et aduenis omnem decimationem (cod. deliacoem), ipsam a 
predictis sacerdotibus penitus auferendo. Hoc (cod. h®°), inquit Scriptura, et hiis 
similia secundum legem Dei puerulus (cod.pmulus) obseruabat. Si ergo prelati 
nostri, aut sacerdotes alii quicumque sunt illi, sacrificiis ydolorum, vtpote auaricie, 
manifestum est et aliis peccatis, sunt multipliciter intenti, per locum a sufficienti 
similitudine decime ac oblaciones ab eisdem secundum legem Domini sunt penitus 
auferende et aliis indigentibus exemplo isto Tobie conferende. 

Similiter Paulus ad Themotheum episcopum loquens,? ait: habentes alimenta et 
quibus tegamur hiis contenti simus (cod. sumus), cui auctoritati alludens (cod. 
auctoritatori alluendus) Bernardus sic inquit: quicquid de altario sumis (cod.simus) 
preter simplicem victum et vestitum tuum non est, furtum est, rapina est, sacri- 
legium est, ex quibus patet consequenter nedum simplices sacerdotes uerum ipsos 
curatos, summos et pontefices ultra victum et vestitum sibi et suis a sue curie com- 
missis exigere non debere, superfluitate qualibet tam familie quam ceterorum (cod. 
ceterarum) penitus resecata (cod.resecate). Similiter Christus cum suis Apostolis vixit 
vitam pauperrimam, sicut patet per totum Evangelium nihil (cod.v') exactorie re- 
donando Apostolis, sed ex libere collatis simpliciter, satis et in pace victitanto. Qui 
ergo se profitentur et pretendunt precipuos imitatores (cod.imitores) vestigiorum 
Christi debent, vt dicit Scriptura, sicut Christus ambulauit et ipsi ambulare, et sic 
vitam pauperrimam ducere ex libere collatis, quantum requiritur pro vno officio et 
non vitra, contentati. 

Similiter in lege papali precipitur presbiteros (cod.prisbeteros)publice fornicarios 
non accipere partem seu porcionem bonorum Ecclesie, xxx destinccione capitulo 
nullus audiat (cod.audeat), et sequenti capitulo,? Lxxx1 distinccione sed qui hii.‘ 
Patet ergo quod licet parochianis detinere decimas pro publica fornicacione sui 
curati (cod.c‘ati) illas in meliores usus conuertendo, et a forciori possunt et debent 
eas detinere pro maioribus peccatis publicis, vt simonia que est heresis, vt patet 
1. quest. 1 I. capitulo (cod. p 1 g 11 capitulo). Similiter pro auaricia que est ido- 
lorum seruitus ac eciam pro superbia, inuidia, gula, (cod.inuida quia) ebrietate, ex 
(fol. 26") quo tam lege diuina quam humana Deus maledicit benediccionibus talium 
hominum Malach.2°et 11.q.v1. in grauibus per Gregorium,® et hoc dicit Augustinus 
in multis libris. Similiter vt communiter quando ecclesie huiusmodi parochiales ap- 
propriantur viris religiosis, talis appropriacio fit falsa suggestione vtpote quod illi 
religiosi non habeant sufficientem victum et vestitum, cum tamen in rei veritate 


1 Tob. 1, 5-8. 

2 J, Tim. vt, 8. 

3 Decretum Gratiani, Pars 1. Dist. xxxu, cap. 5 & 6 (ed. Ae. Friedberg [Lipsiae, 1879], 1, 
col. 117 and 118). 

4 Ibid., cap. 15-18 (ed. cit., 1, col. 284-285). 

5 Decretum Gratiani, Pars 11, caus. 1, quaest. 1, cap. 11 (ed. cit. 1, col. 358). 

6 Malach. 1, 2. Decretum Gratiani, Pars 11, caus. U1, quaest. vit, cap. v (ed. cit. 1, vol. 527). 
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huiusmodi superfluant. Simoniace eciam adquiruntur huiusmodi ecclesie, vt melius 
ipsimet sciuerunt (cod.venerunt)! soluendo vnam magnam summam pecunie pro tali 
appropriacione, si beneficium sit pingue (cod.pigno). Sed quis nisi erronice ductus 
solueret talibus religiosis (cod.relegiosis) taliter adquesita? Ymmo dato quod licite 
forent adepta, cum sint illis superflua, pauperes Christi deberent adiuuari cum eis- 
dem, vt dicit Jeronimus et lex papalis xv1 q.I.Quoniam quicquid.? Et ideo fidelis 
clericus Robertus Grosseteste (cod.groscens) scripsit? pape cuidam (cod.quidem), 
quatuordecim et grandium (cod.g*dum) peccatorum et defectuum, que proueniunt 
ex malis curatis, fit perpetua confirmacio quando ecclesie parochiales appropriantur 
viris religiosis. 

Similiter in merito magis obligantur curati per Deum et eciam legem ad docendam 
caritatem verbo et exemplo suo esse comissas‘ pro salute animarum suarum, quam 
sui filii obligantur ad soluendum illis decimas aut oblaciones,® ex quo sequuntur 
(cod.sequutur) duo, videlicet, quod si ipsi curati non impleant officium eis iniunctum 
modo predicto, nec sui fili eisdem decimas aut oblaciones debeant persoluere, cum 
destructa causa propter quid, destruitur et effectus. Sunt eciam secundo amplius 
excommunicati (?cod.ecoicati) distrahere doctrinam legis diuine ad quam tenentur 
eciam per exemplum bone vite, quam sunt sui parochiales et non soluendo illis de- 
cimas et oblaciones. 

O Domine Deus, numquid sit racio constringere pauperem populum ad exhiben- 
dum mundialem prebiterum aliquando inhabilem (cod.inahilem) tam moribus quam 
sciencia, in pompa, superbia, gula, ebrietate, auaricia, luxuria, cum equis phaleratis 
et laciniis penulatis, et pati filios suos cum uxoribus, et proximos pauperes perire pro 
fame, frigore et aliis huius mundi miseriis? O Jhesu Christe, ex quo infra paucos an- 
nos homines ad libitum suum conferebant decimas suas bonis et acceptis hominibus 
ad magnum honorem, comodum et decorem matris nostre Ecclesie militantis, num- 
quid oporteat (cod.aparteat) mundialem adversari[i] huic tam sancte et approbate 
consuetudini astringendo homines, vt dimittant istam libertatem vtendo decimas 
cum oblacionibus, ut pretactum est, in usus penitus illicitos. 

Quartus articuluse Quod Christi doctrina de sui corporis sacramento in Evangelio 
et aliis Scripturis sacris manifesta possit edoceri publice in ecclesiis, alia doctrian 
huic aduersante penitus annullata. Huius peticionis racio sic colligitur. 

Christus, qui mentiri non potuit, istam doctrinam Apostolis tradidit edocendam, 
dicens:* hoe quocienscumque feceritis in mei memoriam facietis, et quelibet (cod. 
quilibet) doctrina huic contraria est heretica, cum heresis sit dogma peruersum Scrip- 
ture sacre contrarium, pertinaciter defensatum. Ergo dictus articulus et a quolibet 
fideli sub pena heresis amplectandus. Ista autem doctrina lucet Math. xxv1, Luc. 
xx’, Marc. x1mm°, Paulus ad Corinth. x1°,’ vbi singillatim sic habetur: Accipiens 
Jhesus panem in manibus benedixit, fregit et dixit: accipite et manducate, hoc est 

1 English text: thei witen . . . (Arnold loc. cit., m1, 519). 

* Decretum Gratiani, Pars 11, caus. Xv1, quaest. I, cap. LXvut (ed. cit., 1, col. 784-785). 

* R. Grosseteste, Opuscula quedam (ed. E. Brown, Fasciculus rerum expetendarum [Londini, 
1690], 11, col. 253-254). 

* [sic] cf. English text: ‘Also, by God and his lawe curatis ben muche more bounden to 
techen here sugetis charitably the gospel and Goddis hestis, bothe by opin prechinge and en- 
saumple of good lif, for to save here soulis, thanne here sugetis ben holden to paien hem tythis 
and offringis.’ (Arnold loc. cit., 11, 519.) 

® Cod. add. et expunxit: debeant. 

§ Luc. xxu, 19. 

? Math, xxv1, 26-28; Luc. xxu, 19-20; Marc. x1v, 22-24; Cor. x1, 23-24, 
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corpus meum. Item Paulus ad Corinth. x°:! Nonne panis quem frangimus partici- 
pacio corporis Domini est? Vel igitur panis iste de quo loquitur Apostolus, est panis 
consecratus vel non consecratus. Non enim est panis non consecratus, quia ille non 
est participacio corporis Domini. Igitur est panis consecratus qui est participacio 
corporis dominici, et ita de calice. Simile Actuwm (cod.actum) 2°:? Et erant per- 
seuerantes in doctrina Apostolorum et communicacione fraccionis panis omnes, 
sicut prius. Item in canone misse post consecracionem: Offerimus preclare magistati 
tue panem sanctum vite eterne et calicem salutis perpetue. Item in historie sole- 
mpnitatis (fol. 26%) corporis (cod.corpus) Christi tribus locis. Primo, panis angelicus 
fit panis hominum, dat panis hic celicus figuris terminum,' et alibi: Versus panis 
filiorum, et in eadem sequentia: Bone pastor, panis vere.‘ 

Item Augustinus in quodam sermone corporis Christi: Quod videtis panis est, 
calix est quod autem fides postulat, panis est corpus Christi, calix est sanguis. Item 
idem Augustinus ponit, et in decretis de consecracionibus distinccione secunda:s 
Non hoc corpus, quod videbitis, manducaturi estis, et bibituri illum sanguinem, 
quem effusuri sunt illi, qui me crucifigent. Ipsum quidem et non ipsum, inuisibiliter 
et non ipsum visibiliter. Vnde subditur, si necesse est munus ipsum inuisibiliter 
intelligi. Item Jeronimus in epistola ad Elvidiam (cod.elbedeam) 6 Nos, inquit, audia- 
mus panem quem fregit Dominus deditque discipulis manducandum corpus illud 
(cod.ille) Domini saluatoris. Item de consecracione distinccione secunda’ Ego Ber- 
engarius elicitur (cod.editur) idem sensus. Istis auctoritatibus sic introductis, arguo 
sic: iste auctoritates aut sunt vere aut false, aut partim vere et partim false. Si 
secundum aut tercium detur, sequitur quod magna pars sacre Scripture sit falsa, et 
ex consequente tota Scriptura. Si vere, dicamus sine ulteriori litigio (cod.litidio) cum 
istis auctoritatibus quod istud venerabile sacramentum est panis verus et corpus 
Christi similiter. 

Explicit bonus et utilis tractatus secundum magistrum Johannem.® 


I. H. Stew 


Berlin 


1 7. Cor. x, 16. 

2 Act. 1, 42. 

8’ Hymnus ad Matutinum Festi Corporis Christi. 

4 Sequentia Missae in Festo Corporis Christi. 

5 Decretum Gratiani, Dist. 11, cap. xv (ed. cit., 1, col. 1830-31). 

6 Migne, Patrol. Lat. xxu, 986. 

7 Decretum Gratiani, Dist. 1, cap. xi (ed. cit., 1, col. 1828-1329). 

8 After ‘Johannem’ an erasure which would correspond to: ‘Wiclefum.’ 


A QUICKLY WRITTEN MANUSCRIPT 


THERE is a Latin manuscript of the fifteenth century containing the 
satires of Juvenal and Persius in the Harvard University Library (LP 15. 
2.3), which, besides having a text of possible importance, is of especial in- 
terest in that it furnishes us with clues as to the time required for writing it. 
It is an Italian manuscript written upon parchment in a rather hasty 
humanistic cursive hand. There are 96 leaves to the manuscript, which is 
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bound in quinions except for the last 6 leaves which form a quaternion 
with two, however, removed at the very end. The manuscript is twice 
dated as of the year 1471. At the end of the satires of Juvenal (fol. 81') the 
scribe has written the following words: ‘Iunii Iuvenalis Aquinatis Satyri- 
corum poetarum facetissimi libri Satyrarum finis, MccccLxxI, quarto octo- 
bris. Deo gloria, laus, et honor.’ Then at the end of the satires of Persius 
(fol. 96") the same scribe has written: ‘A. persii volaterrani Satyrarum 
libelli finis foeliciter, v1 octobris, Mcccctxx1. Laus deo honor et gloria, 
Amen.’ Both these endings are at or near the top of the page, so that we 
may practically disregard two of the ninety-six leaves of the manuscript for 
our present purpose. If we assume, then, 2 days as the time the scribe took 
to write the last 14 odd leaves (i.e. 82-96), by a simple process of calculation 
we arrive at a period of 133 days for the writing of the whole of the manu- 
script (inclusive of headings). If we add a little extra time for the rulings of 
the pages and the illumination of the initial letters of nearly all the satires, 
which are likewise rather hastily and crudely done, we might reasonably 
estimate 15-16 days as the approximate time in which the manuscript was 
written. 

The speed of the scribe may be paralleled by a few of the examples 
given by Wattenbach.' Among the examples of fast writing noted there we 
may cite a few for comparison with the above manuscript: a psalter writ- 
ten in 4 days by St Nilus, who would also write a quaternion daily; the 
Philocalia of Origen containing 89 leaves, written from April 27 to May 12 
in the year 1843; a manuscript of the Gospels written in the sixth century 
by St Colomba in 12 days; the third decade of Livy (80 leaves) written in 
Venice by Foscorin de Pharizeis of Parma in the year 1389 in the remark- 
ably short interval from February 15 to March 15; and a breviary written 
in one day in the year 1406. ‘Doch war natiirlich ein grosser Unterschied,’ 
as Wattenbach says, ‘nach der Geiibtheit des Schreibers und der Art der 
Schrift.’ The time deduced for the writing of the Harvard manuscript, then 
— 15-16 days — is not to be wondered at, for the manuscript is in a cur- 
sive hand, which is capable of being written at a much faster rate, natur- 
ally, than a book hand. It may well be that this manuscript was written for 
a purpose similar to that for which the books of the Aldine Press were pub- 
lished; that is, for informal and practical use, a fact which is attested by 
the small size of the manuscript and the hasty manner in which it has been 
written.? 

C. H. Jongs, Jr, 
Harvard University 
1 Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter, Leipzig, 1896, pp. 289-293. 
* Some of the initial letters of the satires have not even been ornamented, while few of 
those that have are to any degree elaborate. 
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CONTEMPORARY REPORTS ON THE MEDIAEVAL 
ROMAN CLIMATE 


Jones, Ross anD E.etrT' hold malaria responsible for nothing less than 
the destruction of the art and culture of Greece, and they ascribe the fall 
of the Roman Empire in great measure to the same cause. The studies of 
Angelo Celli? have shown not only the influence of periodically recurrent 
malaria on the history of Rome from antiquity to the present day but 
also the vain attempts of man to defend himself against this malignant 
enemy. 

The struggle was especially dramatic in the later Middle Ages: the ‘air 
of Rome’ had a bad name in the whole of Christendom. Yet in those days 
the Eternal City was the spiritual capital of the world, and its mystic 
charm fascinated all mankind. From the cliffs of the North Sea and the 
shores of the Tigris, streams of pilgrims visited the tombs of the Apostles to 
strengthen their faith and satisfy their curiosity regardless of the danger to 
health and even to life itself. 

It was a fatal ambition of the German kings to be crowned as Emperors 
in Rome, and to force foreign bishops on the Romans as Popes. Death 
inevitably surrounded these rulers whenever they ventured to besiege Rome 
or to remain in the city during the summer months. The followers of Otto 1 
(964), Henry tv (1083),* Lothair of Supplinburg (1133),° and Frederick 1 
(1155, 1167)* were swept away; not even the greatest temporal and spiritual 
princes were spared. In southern Italy, the same hazard prevailed. The 
German warriors of King Pipin (801),’ Henry m (1022), Conrad 1 (1038),° 


1 W. H. Jones, Malaria. A Neglected Factor in the History of Greece and Rome. (Cambridge: 
Macmillan and Bowes, 1907). 

2 A. Celli, ‘Storia della Malaria nell’Agro romano’ in Memorie della R. Accademia dei Lincei, 
S. v1, 1, 111. (1925); id., Die Malaria in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte Roms und der rémischen 
Campagna (Leipzig: Georg Thieme, 1929). 

3 Continuatio Reginonis ed. F. Kurze, Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum (1890), p. 174. An- 
nales Hildesheimenses ed. G. Waitz, SS.R.G. (1878), p. 22. E. Diimmler, Kaiser Otto der Grosse 
(Leipzig, 1876), p. 365 ff. 

* Bernoldi Chronicon in M.G.SS. v, 438. Annalista Sazo in M.G.SS. v1, 720. Frutolf of 
Bamberg, M.G.SS. v1, 205. Vita Heinrici IV ed. W. Wattenbach-W. Eberhard in SS.R.G. 
(1899), pp. 25, 26. G. Meyer v. Knonau, Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reiches unter Heinrich IV 
u. Heinrich V (Leipzig: 1890-1900), 11, 391, 437, 490, 494, 549. K. Hampe, Deutsche Kaiser- 
geschichte im Zeitalter der Salier u. Staufen (3d. ed., Leipzig, 1916), p. 61. 

5 See below p. 93. 

6 See below p. 95 ff. 

7 See below p. 91, n. 3. 

8 Annales Quedlinburgenses, M.G.SS. m1, 88. Annales Augustani, M.G.SS. m1, 125. S. 
Hirsch & H. Breslau, Jahrbiicher des D. R. unter Heinrich 11. (Leipzig, 1875) 1, 202, 212. 

® Annales Augustani loc. cit. u1, 125. Bernold, M.G.SS. v, 425. H. Breslau, Jahrbiicher des 
D. R. unter Konrad II (Leipzig, 1884), 1, 316. 
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Henry vi (1091),' Conrad rv (1254),? fell victims to malaria by scores. The 
fever did not even spare crowned heads; King Lothair (869), Henry m1’s 
young wife (1038),* Lothair m (1137),° Henry v1 (1197),° and his grandson 
Conrad (1254), all most probably were carried away by this fell disease. 
The foreign popes could not stand the Roman climate. According to their 
biographers, Stephen 1x (Frederick 1057—1058)* and Callistus m (Guido of 
Burgundy 1119—1124)° died of the fever; and in all probability Clement 1 
(Luidger, 1046—1047),'° Damasus 1 (Poppo, 1048), Leo rx (Bruno, 1049- 
1054), Victor 1 (Gebhard Count of Calw, Tollenstein and Hirschberg 
1055-1057), as well, or from the consequence of swamp fever. Nicholas 1 
(Gebhard of Burgundy, 1059-1061)" and Urban 1 (Otho of Lagery, 1088- 
1099)"* died quite suddenly, and nothing is known of their end. Just as the 
swords of the Saracens prevented the Crusaders from taking Jerusalem, so 
the ‘air of Rome’ made it impossible for foreigners to take possession of the 
capital of Christendom and make it their permanent residence. Only one 
German Emperor, Otto 111 (983-1002) dared to make the experiment." But 


1 Arnoldi Chronica Slavorum, v, 6. rec. H. Lappenberg, SS.R.G. (1868), p. 152. 
2 Annales S. Rudb. Salisb., Regesta Imperii ed. J. F. Béhmer (1891), v, i, 848. 

3 Annales Fuldenses auctore Meinhardo iii, ed. F. Kurze, SS.R.G. (1891), pp. 67, 68. An- 
nales Bertiniani auctore Hinemaro iii, ed. G. Waitz, SS.R.G. (1883), pp. 100, 101. 

4 Wiponis Vita Chuonradi, xxxvii, M.G.SS. xi, 273. 

5 Annales Stadenses auct. Alberto ed. H. Lappenberg, M.G.SS. xvi, 323. Annales Magde- 
burgenses, cap. 12, M.G.SS. xvi, 186. W. Bernhardi, Jahrbiicher des D.R. unter Lothar von 
Supplinburg (Leipzig, 1879), p. 785. 

6 Peter da Eboli, Liber ad Honorem Augusti ed. G. B. Siragusa, Fonti per la Storia d’ Italia 
(1906) pp. 39, 40. 

7 Chronica Universalis Turicensis in Ottonis de S. Blasio Chronica, ed. A. Hofmeister, 
(Halle, 1912), p. 112. 

8 Leo, Chronica Mon. Cassin. ii, cap. 95, 96, M.G.S.S. vu, 694. C. Héfler, Die deutschen 
Pépste (Regensburg, 1839), 11, 273. G. Meyer v. Knonau, loc. cit. 1, 54. 

*Pandulphus Aletrinus, Liber Pontificalis ed. L. Duchesne (Paris, 1892), u, $23. U. 
Robert, Histoire du pape Callixte II (Paris, 1891), p. 193. 

10 Herimanni Augiensis Chronicon, M.G.SS. v, 127. Annales Romani ed. L. Duchesne in 
L.P. 1, 332. E. Steindorff, Jahrbiicher des D.R. unter Heinrich III (Leipzig, 1881), 11, 26. 

" Leo, 11, 79 loc. cit. p. 683. Annales Romani, loc. cit. 1, $83. Herim. loc. cit. Steindorff loc. 
cit. 11, 52. 

? Wibert of Toul, 1, cap. 14, ed. L. A. Muratori in Rer. Ital. Script. m1, i. 298. Annales 
Romani, loc. cit. 1, 333. Herim., loc. cit. v, 133. Steindorff, 1, 265, 266. W. v. Giesebrecht, 
Geschichte der Deutschen Kaiserzeit (5th ed. Leipzig; 1885), u, 507, 508. O. Delarc, Un Pape 
Alsacien (Paris, 1876), pp. 507, 517. 

*® Anonymus Haserensis, M.G.SS. vu, 266. G. Meyer v. Knonau loc. cit. 1, 28 ff. 

* Leo, m1, 19. O. Delare, ‘Le Pontificat de Nicolas II,’ Revue des Questions Historiques, xu 
(1903), 341 ff. 

® Peter of Pisa, ed. L. Duchesne in L.P. 11, 294. Ordericus Vitalis, Hist. Eccl. x. in M.G.SS. 


xx, 66, xxvi, 26. I. Paulot, Un Pape Frangais (Paris, 1903), p. 503. 


* K. Hampe, ‘Kaiser Otto III in Rom,’ Historische Zeitschrift, cxx (1929), 516. 
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death dogged his footsteps. The first to die was the Pope he had installed, 
Gregory v (Bruno, 999), then Bishop Franco of Worms; Franco’s succes- 
sor died in Rome on the fourth day after his arrival. A pontiff elected in his 
place succumbed before he could reach the Alps, and Bishop Widerold of 
Strassburg died suddenly in Beneventum. Otto himself writes to his teacher 
Bernward that he is sick of the fever.! One can hardly wonder, after these 
terrifying examples, that the German Emperors did not choose Rome for 
their residence. 

Much mediaeval literature has come down to us which treats of ‘the cor- 
rupt air of Rome’ and its world-wide consequences. Few other nations have 
supplied such exact and conscientious reports as the contemporary Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Irish writers and the chronicles of the foundations of the 
Irish monks. It is therefore well worth while to attempt a collection of the 
best known of these writings; in this way, one gains an exact picture of the 
state of health in Rome from the eighth to the thirteenth century. 

Ina, King of Essex, who came to Rome in 728 during the pontificate of 
Gregory 11 (715-731), is said to have constructed a small church dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary and to have founded near it a hospice named Schola Ang- 
lorum or Saxorum.? This report is, however, regarded by several historians 
as legendary,’ all the more since William of Malmesbury‘ ascribes the 
foundation of the Schola Saxorum to Offa, King of Mercia (?) (757-796), 
and adds that King Ethelwulf (836-838) restored it during his stay in Rome. 
It is not known whether this was simply a hostelry or a hospital for the 
Anglo-Saxon pilgrims. We may assume that it was meant as an asylum 
for pilgrims sick of the swamp-fever. 

The first positive account of the Roman fever in the eighth century is by 
an Englishman, Alcuin (735-804). He was born in York and educated there 
in the Cathedral School. At an early age he accompanied his teacher /I- 
bert to Rome. In 781, he was sent thither once more to fetch the pallium 

1 Thietmari Merseburgensis Chronicon tv, 39, ed. J. Lappenberg — F. Kurze in SS.R.G. 
(1889). Odilo Epitaphium Adalheidae, M.G.SS. 1v, 648. Vita Burchardi episcopi ed. G. Waitz in 
M.G.SS. tv, 834. W. v. Giesebrecht, loc. cit. 1, 730. W. Willmanns, Jahrbiicher des Deutschen 
Reiches unter Otto II u. Otto III (Berlin, 1839), p. 130. 

2 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ed. B. Thorpe, Rerum Brit. Scriptores (1861), xx1u1, 1, 72 ff.; u, 
89. Bede, Historia Eccl. v. 7. 

5 Cronin, in Catholic Encyclopedia, v, 472. 

* Gesta Regum Anglorum u1, 109, ed. W. Stubbs in RR.BB.SS. xc, 1, 109; ‘Ergo anno integro 
[Romae] moratus Scholam Anglorum quae, ut fertur, ab Offa rege Merciorum primitus in- 
stituta, proximo anno conflagraverat, reparavit egregie.’ Matthew Paris, (Chronica Maiora, 1, 
360) dates its foundation as previous to Offa: ‘in die crastina scholam Anglorum, quae tunc 
Romae floruit, ingressus dedit sibi ad sustentationem gentis regni sui illue venientis singulos 
argenteos de familiis singulis omnibus in posterum diebus, singulis annis.’ The foundation of 
this Schola is connected with the institution of Peter’s Pence. The controversies regarding its 
origin and antiquity are probably due to this fact. 
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for Archbishop Eanbald. On this journey, he met Charlemagne in Parma. 
Charlemagne knew how to attract learned men of all nations to his court, 
but was especially friendly to English scholars because it was among them 
that the new Latin literature flourished. Alcuin imparted his scholarship to 
Frankish aspirants who afterwards founded schools all over France. He re- 
ceived many favors from Charlemagne,' who sent him again to Rome. Dur- 
ing his stay there in 798, he fell a victim to malaria, which brought him to 
the brink of the grave, and continued to attack him for many years. He 
called it at last his ‘Roman comrade.’ Indeed, it may have been in large 
degree the influence of this ‘comrade’ which caused him in later years to 
change his outlook on life and, with the image of death perpetually before 
him, to grow ever more deeply religious. In his letters, he frequently men- 
tions the ‘Fever’ ; this shows how much it still troubed him after he was over 
sixty !? A fatal sickness befell King Pipin’s army in Beneventum in 801 and 
swept away many Franks, Magenfried among them. Here again Alcuin 
mentions the unwholesome air as the cause of the epidemic: ‘Scis, optime, 
quale periculum ibi imminet tibi propter pestilentem illius terrae aerem.”* 
He considerately warns his friends against the Italian climate, and recom- 
mends temperance in eating and drinking as a preventive against the dan- 
ger: ‘Italia infirma est patria et escas generat noxias. . . . Idcirco cautis- 
sima consideratione videas, quid, quando vel qualiter vel quibus utaris 
cibis; et maxime ebrietatis assiduitatem devita, quia ex vini calore febrium 
ardor ingruere solet super incautos.’* And again, 
Noli, nate, precor, multo te perdere vino, 


Non escis: ille est quoniam sat pestifer orbis, 
Ex esca et potu morbi generantur amari.® 


It was by Irish monks (or Scottish, as they were called in the early 
Middle Ages) that Christianity was first brought to Teutonic countries.® 
Gallus was one of the twelve companions of Columbanus who left their mon- 
astery of Bangor to preach on Lake Constance. From the founder’s cell 
sprang the great monastery of St Gall. A pupil of Alcuin’s was Abbot there, 
(Grimald, 841). In later centuries, Irish monks still taught at this monastery, 
so it is in a great measure due to them that St Gall remained a permanent 
seat of learning. In the eleventh century, Ekkehard made use of written and 


1 W. Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter (7th ed., umgearbeitet v. E. 
Diimmler. Berlin, 1904), 1, 186 ff. 

* Alcuini Epistolae ed. E. Diimmler, in M. G. Epist. rv. Aevi Karolini 1, epist. 146, 171, 175, 
216, 218, 221, 225. 

* Ibid., 224, 218, cf. Erchemperti Hist. Langob. cap. 6, in MG., SS. rer. Langob. p. 236, n. 3. 

* Thid., p. 281. 

* Ibid., p. 439, n. 5. cf. Carmen Alcuini ad Monimagnum in Poet. Carol. 1, 260, vs. 15-17. 

® Wattenbach, loc. cit. 1, 129. 
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oral tradition for his Chronicle.' The first part (as far as 883) was written by 
Ratpert. It is of no importance to us whether the account is always his- 
torically exact. We see clearly from the writings that the reputation of the 
‘unwholesome Roman air’ was widespread, and had been so for very many 
years. The Chronicle goes back to the days of Charlemagne: 


‘Charlemagne wished the hymns of the Roman Church to be taught in the monas- 
teries beyond the Alps. To this end he desired that Romans versed in the art of 
song should be sent to the land of the Franks. In compliance with the command of 
the king, Petrus and Romanus, well versed not only in song but in the seven liberal 
arts, set out on their way to the Church of Metz. But as soon as they reached the 
Septimer Pass and the Lake of Como, they were affected by the corrupt Roman air, 
and Romanus suffered so much from the fever that he scarcely reached us alive.” 


This story is founded on fact, for only those well acquainted with the symp- 
toms of malaria know that a change of air can bring on such an attack as is 
here described. ‘Saint Landalo, a Subian of noble family, had been brought 
up and taught by St Gallus. After he became bishop of Treviso, he used to 
go often to Rome . . . ; but at last, on his way from Rome to visit his friend 
Gallus, he was taken with the fever, the effect of the “Italian air,” reached 
Rorschach with difficulty and there ended his life in sanctity.’ (10. Septem- 
ber, 880).3 ‘Once when Ekkehard, on going to Rome to fulfil a vow, was 
taken into great favor by the Pope and kept there for a time on account of 
his learning, he was seized with an illness “‘owing to the air of the country” 
and kept his bed for six weeks.” 

The Scottish Benedictine monk Eadmer, friend and adviser of Saint An- 
selm of Canterbury (1033-1109), and his biographer described the menace 
of the Roman air in a very telling way in connection with his journey to 
Rome with Anselm. In his difficulties with William Rufus, St Anselm 
insisted on appealing to Pope Urban m (Otho of Lagery, 1088-1099). He 
was treated with great honor by the Pope, but Abbot John of San Salva- 
tore at Telese sent him an invitation to pass the summer in a mountain 
village belonging to his monastery. Eadmer tells us: ‘Hic itaque agnito 
patrem suum Anselmum Romam venisse, missis nunciis omni studio de- 
precatus est, quatinus ad se venire, atque in sua quadam mansione cui salu- 
bris aura favebat, ad evitandas Romanae urbis aegritudines instanti dig- 
naretur aestate conversari.’ In the letter of Abbot John, we read: ‘tamen 
quia urbis istius aer multis, et maxime peregrinae regionis hominibus nimis 


1 L. Traube in Wattenbach loc. cit. 1, 267 ff. 

2 Ekkeharti IV, Casus S. Galli cap. 47, edited by v. Arx in MG.SS. 1, 61-147. Ekkeharts IV. 
Casus S. Galli, iibers. v. G. Meyer v. Knonau (2d ed. by P. Biitler. Leipzig, 1925), Geschichts- 
schreiber der deutschen V orzeit, xxxvul, 83. 

3 bid. cap. x, p. 16. 

* Ibid. cap. Lxxx, p. 139. 
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est insalubris, laudo ut eas quo vocaris, ne quod superna dignatio tibi pro- 
videt negligere videaris.”! All modern writers quote these passages as a proof 
of the ‘unhealthy Roman air’ during the eleventh century. 

William of Malmesbury (1090-1143), the most trustworthy English 
chronicler, and the best English historian of his time, describes the sanitary 
conditions of Rome in the fine verses of Hildebert of Tours: 


Longa tuos fastus aetas destruxit, et arces 
Cesaris, et superum templa palude iacent.? 


In speaking of Anselm’s journey he does not omit to mention: ‘Sed non fuit 
animus diu ibi consistere, quod illius urbis aer insalubris peregrinis esset.’* 
We see, therefore, how notorious and how dreaded was the Roman air in 
those times; yet duty made it necessary to come to Rome and to brave the 
risks. Many persons of whom nothing is known may well have lost their 
lives in similar undertakings. 

The most convincing proofs of how the fate of men and nations in these 
centuries was the plaything of the ‘bad summer air’ is to be found in the 
Liber Pontificalis, written by Cardinal Boso, compatriot and chamberlain 
to Pope Adrian tv (1154-1159), the only Englishman to ascend the throne 
of St Peter. Boso, a Benedictine monk of St Albans, was made an officer of 
the Papal Court in 1152. He died in 1178, having therefore lived long 
enough in Rome to be perfectly acquainted with the conditions of life there. 
His political views have nothing to do with his account of the state of the 
health of the city. In his life of Pope Leo rx (1049-1054), Boso represents 
him as dying of fever before the Altar of St Peter: ‘Post hec beatus Leo re- 
versus est Romam. Set cum beati Petri ecclesiam pro sui officii debito post 
modicum visitasset, repente febrium languore correptus ante confessionem 
ipsius apostoli se fecit deferre;’* Again, Stephen rx (Frederick of Lorraine, 
1058-1059), weakened by fever and feeling himself near death, called to- 
gether all his cardinals before leaving for Florence, to take counsel as to the 
measures to be adopted at the election of his successor. Boso praises the 
sanitary improvements which Callixtus m had carried out in the neighbor- 
hood of the Lateran Palace, the residence of the Popes.* In his Life of In- 
nocent 11 (Gregory Papereschi, 1130-1143), Boso tells how Lothair of Sup- 


1 Eadmeri Historia Novorum in Anglia, 1, 4 ed. M. Rule in RR.BB.SS. (London, 1884) 
LXxxI, 96 ff. 

? Willelmi Malmesburgensis Gesta Regum Anglorum, tv, 351, ed. W. Stubbs in RR.BB.SS. 
XC, pars ii, 403. 

3 Willelmi Malmesburgensis Gesta Pontificum Anglorum, 1, 5%, ed. N.E.S.A. Hamilton, in 
RR.BB.SS. un, 98. 

‘ L.P. 1, 356. 

5 Ibid. 11, 357. 

® Ibid. u, 379. 
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plinburg came to Rome in 1133 to reinstate the rightful Pope Innocent n. 
The Emperor was encamped with his army by the Church of St Agnes on 
the Nomentan Way, and the Romans came to do him homage. He suc- 
ceeded in reinstating the Pope in the Lateran, but himself resided on the 
Aventine,! where Otto m1 had once held his court, since it was considered 
the healthiest of the Roman hills. He and his wife Richenza were crowned 
in the Lateran. Pope and cardinals begged him in vain to drive the rival 
Pope Anacletus (Pietro Pierleone) out of the Castle of St Angelo and St 
Peter’s; in vain they begged him to wage war against Roger of Sicily. Lothair 
arranged a compromise with the Pope, and did not attempt to regain the 
rights of investiture. This failure to comply was due to climatic considera- 
tions. The Emperor had reached Rome at the end of April; it was now the 
end of June: ‘Quia vero estivum cauma tunc inminebat, et Romani aeris 
intemperiem Teutonici non modice formidabant.” In 1137, Lothair en- 
tered Apulia in compliance with the Pope’s wish, although his first Roman 
campaign had brought him heavy losses. Norbert (founder of the Premon- 
stratensian Order, archbishop of Magdeburg, chancellor of Italy and chief 
of the imperial government) fell ill because of the unwholesome air and died 
after several months of sickness June 2, 1134.3 The military prowess of the 
Emperor so much praised by Boso was of small avail.‘ His troops clamored 
to be led home, a terrible epidemic of malaria broke out on the march, and 
he himself fell ill and died. The Pope gained a temporary advantage by this 

1 Thid. u, 382. 

2 Thid. 11, 382. 

3 Vita Norberti Archiep. Magdeburgensis, ed. R. Willmanns, cap. xxu1, in M.G.SS.xu1, p.703; 
see also Leben des heil. Norbert, ed. G. Hertel-W. Wattenbach in G.D.V ., ux1v, 87: “His strength 
began to leave him and a sickness took hold of him, partly caused by the exertions of the 
journey and partly by the corruption of the air. Nevertheless he returned from Italy, and was 
brought to his city of Magdeburg. There he lay down, was befallen by great weakness for 
many months, and died June 2, 1134.’ 

* L.P. 11, 388. 

5 Annales Magdeburgenses (Chronographus Saxo) in M.G.SS. xvi, 186, cap. x1; see also 
Jahrbiicher v. Magdeburg, ed. E. Winkelmann (2d ed. by W. Wattenbach) in G.D.V. tx1m, 80: 
‘There in a city called Trana, Bishop Bruno of Cologne was bled on the Wednesday before 
Whitsun and three days after he died suddenly. ... The Emperor celebrated the Feast of 
the Apostles in Melphia, where . . . Archbishop Hugo was bled, died on the fourth day and 
was buried. Not many days after Adalbert, Bishop of Basel died in the same company. When 
the Emperor came to Trent he celebrated the feast of St Martin in great joy and there he first 
fell sick. As he grew worse from day to day and yet would not interrupt his journey the sick- 
ness at last grew fatal and he passed from this world in Breturwa, a village on one of the Al»ine 
passes, on December 4. Meingott, Bishop of Merseburg, who fell ill on the same expedition 
was brought to Suaba, where he died.’ (Annales Stadenses, in M.G.SS. xv1, 323). See also 
Die Chronik des Albert v. Stade, ed. F. Wachter-W. Wattenbach, in G.D.V. txxu, 17: .. . ‘as 
King Lothair was coming home from Italy a great sickness broke out in his army and he him- 
self fell ill and died on December 3.’ Annales Palidenses, cap. xu, in M.G.SS. xvi, 79 speaks of 
‘Languore correptus;’ see also Bernhardi loc. cit., 784; Hampe loc. cit. 107. 
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victory, but the strength of the German army was broken by the fever. 
Boso, the Pope’s friend, is silent as to the tragic ending of the campaign. 

The struggle between the Pope and Emperor Frederick 1 (1152-1190) 
was decided by the malaria. Barbarossa believed that he could overcome 
the dangers of swamp-fever as easily as he had conquered the Pope and the 
Romans. This was a fatal mistake which his great chancellor, Rainald of 
Dassel, archbishop of Cologne (1159-1167), paid for with his life. The first 
epidemic swept away many of the Emperor’s best troops and weakened the 
whole army. Boso was an eye-witness of this tragedy and could give an 
exact description. He had been made cardinal deacon and head of the 
Apostolic Chamber in 1154. Otto of Freising observes that Rome would 
have been subjugated by Pope and Emperor if the Emperor’s' troops had 
not suffered too much from the summer heat and the dangerous and perni- 
cious diseases (fever) which were its consequence. The army spent August 
at Ancona, where it was joined by the Greek contingent in obedience to 
the Pope’s wish to see the Emperor go with his army to Apulia. But the 
German army was decimated and unable to begin a war in Sicily. Boso 
writes: ‘Et quoniam estivus calor iam nimis excreverat et maxima multi- 
tudo ipsius exercitus pro intemperie inconsueti aeris vel mortis periculum 
vel exitialem infirmitatem incurrerat, communis voluntas et instans petitio 
principum fuit ut imperator ad propria, quod et factum est, sine dilatione 
rediret.”? Pope Adrian was wont to leave the plain during the months when 
the fever threatened. Anagni, ‘where the air is fresh and healthy,’ was his 
summer residence. Here he was stung in the throat by a poisonous fly, and 
tragically lost his life.* 

After the death of Adrian, Boso promoted the election of Alexander m1 
(Roland Bandinelli, 1159-1181) and supported him in his fight against 
Frederick. We may therefore wonder whether he considered the epidemic 
that destroyed Frederick’s army in Rome in 1167 as a divine judgment. 


! Ottonis Gesta Friderici 1, imp. ii, 34, ed. by G. Waitz and B. v. Simson in SS.R.G. (3d 
edit., Halle, 1912), p. 142. Otto of Freising thus describes the epidemic. “The air all around the 
city is corrupted by poisonous mists rising from the neighbouring marshes, bringing plague 
and death to all who breathe it. This plague struck down the citizens, accustomed to flee to 
the hills at this time of the year, and the soldiers in the camp who were unused to such noisome 
air.’ (H. Simonsfeld, Jahrbiicher des D. R. unter Friedrich I. (Leipzig, 1907], 1, 356.) 

* Vita Hadriani in L.P. 11, 393. 

* Burchardi Urspergensium Chronicon, cap. 7, 8, ed. O. Holder-Egger and B. v. Simon in 
SS.R.G., p. 39. Gotifredi Viterbiensis Gesta Friderici, cap. 12, n. 5, 295, in M.G.SS. xxu, $14: 
‘quia musca volavit in gutture pape, dum ridens ore aperto cachinnatur, et inde moritur papa.’ 
— Eberhard of Bamberg writes: ‘qui anginae dolore defecisse dicitur.’ — J. M. Wattenbach, 
Vita Pontificum Romanorum (Leipzig, 1862), 1, 454; W. v. Giesebrecht loc. cit. v, i, 227, con- 
tinued by B. v. Simon (Leipzig, 1895), v1, 386. A. Celli, ‘Roma Vorax Hominum’ in Ricerche 
Religiose vx (1930), 142. 
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The Emperor had despised the Pope’s excommunication and with unex- 
ampled levity, in spite of the experience undergone twelve years previously, 
had laid siege to Rome in the height of summer in order to have himself and 
his wife crowned once more in St Peter’s. Alexander 111, who was in Rome, 
had to fly in disguise. Frederick could at least occupy the right bank of the 
Tiber in order to have the intended coronation consummated by the Anti- 
pope. He treated the population with incredible cruelty and even profaned 
the House of God. At this moment the ‘fever’ which, according to the King’s 
Chronicle of Cologne,' was never absent from Rome, struck him and those 
with him like a thunderbolt. The flower of the German nobility was stricken 
and carried off.? 

Roman fever thus avenged the destruction of Milan, and Frederick was 
forced to plan a speedy return in order to lead the remainder of his army 
into a healthier climate. But according to Boso, this withdrawal failed of its 
purpose. The Emperor left innumerable dead behind him, and was at last 
able to save his own life only by a retreat closely resembling a flight, for 
when the news reached Lombardy, the towns there arose and shook off the 
German yoke. The free Lombard cities thus definitely triumphed over 
Emperor and knights. 

Regardless of the fact that from year to year the fever seemed to rage more 
terribly in Rome, and it became increasingly dangerous for foreigners to 
reside there, foreign prelates were still obliged to appear personally at the 
papal court in order to defend the interests of their convents. This is 


1 Chronica Regia Coloniensis ed. G. Waitz in SS.R.G. (Halle, 1880), p. 118. Helmoldi 
Cronica Slavorum ed. B. Schmeidler in SS.R.G. (Halle, 1909), p. 208, — ‘in the month of 
August, poisonous mists are said to rise in those regions.’ See also Gotifredi Viterbiensis Gesta 
Friderici metrice scripta in SS.R.G. (Halle, 1872), vv. 625 ff. 

2 Vita Alexandri III, in L. P. 1, 418 ff.) paints the ghastly pest in the darkest colors: 
‘Inmisit enim tantam subitanee mortis pestilentiam in eius exercitum ut infra vii dierum spa- 
tium fere universi maiores ipsius principes qui secum Ecclesie adversabantur morte subitanea 
corruerent et miserabiliter morerentur. De quorum numero paucos famosiores duximus nomi- 
nandos: Fredericum Bawarie ducem, H., comitem de Nasove, Borchardum, comitem de Hal- 
remont, H., comitem de Lipia, R., cancellarium, ecclesie Coloniensis intrusum, et L., fratrem 
eius comitem, episcopum Verdensem pertinacem scismaticum. Reliqui vero barones ac milites 
ac cetera pugnatorum maxima multitudo cum languerent et nullum sanitatis possent reme- 
dium invenire, spiritum miserabiliter exhalabant; quorum cadavera usquequaque inhumata 
jacebant. Quid plura? Tantus subitanee mortis timor universos invaserat ut beatum se crederet 
qui quomod»cumque castra posset exire et ad proprium confugium facere. Tunc idem F. divina 
se manu percussum fore intelligens, cum Romanis utcumque composuit et vi11 idus augusti non 
sine manifesta confusione recessit. Mortalitatis tamen pestilentia ipsum nichilominus seque- 
batur; et cum in antea procedere conabatur post se mortuorum stragem cum mestitia relin- 
quere cogebatur. Arma vero et reliquus Teutonicorum pretiosus apparatus perierant simul 
cum dominis, et omnis gloria eorum fuerat ad nichilum ex judicio divino redacta. Dum autem 
idem Fredericus cum luctu morientium et infirmorum gemitibus pervenisset Lucam.’ 
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shown most vividly by the reports of Gervase of Canterbury! and Thomas 
of Marleberg. Thomas had come to Rome on November 7, 1204 in order to 
defend the privileges of his Abbey of Evesham against the Bishop of Wor- 
cester. He had been in Rome for five months without having obtained any- 
thing, but he and his Abbot had to leave Rome on April 18 ‘because the air 
began to grow pestilential.’ “Cumitaque intemperies aeris instaret et moram 
fecissemus per sex ebdomadas, in crastino octabarum Paschae cum licentia 
et benedictione domini papae recessimus ab urbe.” 

The Abbot returned to England, while Thomas, on the advice of his pro- 
tector, Cardinal Hugolino of Ostia, remained at Bologna from April until 
October, and then tried his luck in Rome once more. Thomas was success- 
ful in his case, which was decided in February, 1205. He obtained from In- 
nocent 11 (Lotario de’Conti, 1198-1216) the exemption of Eversham Ab- 
bey from episcopal jurisdiction.’ Weak with fasting, Marleberg fainted for 
joy, but he had contracted so many debts that he did not know how to pay 
them. He then wrote: ‘cito comperi quod timebant ne morerentur si in 
civitate morarentur, magis quaerentes vitam propriam salvam facere, 
quam causam domini sui lucrificare ... nec moram nec mortem timui 
cupiens si opus esset animam meam pro causa libertatis ecclesiae meae 
ponere ... .* At last his creditors went to England to enforce the payment 
of the debts; his adversary had also left Rome. But the Pope still kept 
Thomas in Rome without giving a reason for it. Most probably he did so to 
force him to present the usual parting-gifts to the Pope and the Cardinals 
which Thomas saw no possibility of financing. 

Thomas was in dispair, he had but one thought left: to leave Rome as 
quickly as possible ‘cum iam inciperet aeris intemperies.’ The panic fear of 
the ‘pernicious Roman air’ justifies his further conduct. It must be remem- 
bered that he was a clergyman who had won a decisive lawsuit against his 
Bishop and had the independence of his convent guaranteed by the Pope. 
He accordingly escaped secretly from Rome without taking leave from any- 
body. But still unwilling to forfeit the papal blessing, he mixed with a 
troop of pilgrims. Although it was but Mid-Lent (March 12) when he left 
Rome, the fever had already caught him; in France, during his homeward 
journey, the infection manifested itself and he was afflicted with a severe 
attack. 

A certain amount of courage was obviously needed during the Middle 
Ages to fight personally in Rome for good cause. 


1 Chronica, ed. F. Liebermann, M.G.SS., xxvu, 305. 

2 Chronicon Abbatiae de Evesham 11, 3, ed. W. Macray in RR.BB.SS., xxtx, 147. 

5 See also G. Cyprian Alston, in Cath. Encyclop. v, 648. 

‘ Chronicon Abb. de Evesham, 1, 151. 

5 Ibid. p. 4. p. 200. A. Luchaire, Innocent III, Rome, et I’ Italie. (Paris, 1904), p. 221 ff. M. 
Spaethen, ‘Geraldus Cambrensis and Thomas of Evesham on the Lawsuits carried on by 
them at the Court.’ in Neues Archiv, xxx1 (1906), 648 ff. 
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According to Mathew Paris,! (1217-1259) his compatriot Robert of Somer- 
set died of poisoning during the conclave of 1241, and he ascribes the death 
of Celestinus 1v to the same cause. But although his chronicle is the chief 
source for the last struggles of the Hohenstaufens, his story of the conclave 
is not nearly so probable as that of Nicholas of Calvi: “The cardinals who 
were shut up in the Septicionum most probably all fell ill of the fever, in- 
cluding the English cardinal.’? A few years afterward, Nicholas m1 (Gio- 
vanni Gaetani Orsini, 1277-1280) and Martin 1v (Simon de Brie, 1281- 
1285) commissioned Hugh of Evesham (Atratus) to find a cure for the 
‘fever’ which wrought such havoc in the city. While in Orvieto, Martin tv 
created this philosopher and student of medicine (his personal physician) 
cardinal of San Lorenzo in Lucina. Rome owes to Hugh the rebuilding of 
this church and of other buildings on what is today the Corso, but not the 
liberation from her greatest scourge, the malaria. The learned man him- 
self died of the fever while pursuing his researches (1280).* 

In the course of later centuries, many British and Irish travellers fell 
victims to the ‘Roman fever.’ Perhaps the most tragic story is that of the 
Irish patriots of 1608, the last hope of Ireland, who were one and all swept 
away by the malaria.‘ English diplomats, authors, clergymen, scholars, and 
travellers have written often and much about the shocking sanitary con- 
ditions of Rome and its surroundings, and it was an Englishman, Ronald 
Ross, who shed the first ray of light on the transmission of malarial infec- 
tion. Yet it remains a curious circumstance that a noxious insect was one of 
the chief facts which protected mediaeval Rome from the agressions of the 


German Emperors. 
ANNA CELLI-FRAENTZEL, 
Rome 


1 Mathew Paris, Chronica Maiora 1, ed. H.R. Luard, in RR.BB.SS. (1877) vu, 168, 172. 

2 Nicolaus da Curbio, Vita Innocentii in L. A. Muratori Rer. Ital. Script. m1, p. i, 592a. 
Dictionary of national biography. xv, 90. 

3 Tanner, Bibl. Brit. Hib., 418; A. v. Reumont, in Archiv. Soc. Roman. Storia Patria vu 
(1885), 549, A. Potthast, Reg. Pont. Rom., 1795, 1824. 

‘ Archivio di Stato Firenze, Archivio Mediceo (1608), fol. 3624. 


OSBERT OF CLARE, THE SARUM BREVIARY, AND THE 
MIDDLE-ENGLISH SAINT ANNE IN RIME ROYAL 


TuE legend of Saint Anne has special interest for students of English litera- 
ture, since it was four times treated at some length in Middle English verse. 
Moreover, the cult of the mother of the Virgin was one which found special 
sponsorship in England along with the Feast of the Conception of Our 
Lady, in the establishment of which England took an active part. The latter 
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feast was certainly observed at Canterbury before the Norman Conquest, 
as is proved by the fact that it was effaced from the Calendar of Canterbury 
by Lanfranc (1070-1089).' The cult of Saint Anne was slower to gain recog- 
nition in the West. Although known in the East from an early date,? it is 
not to be traced in western Europe before the tenth century and references 
to it are exceptional before the thirteenth. Its expansion really begins in 
the fourteenth century. Urban v ordered the observance of the feast on the 
occasion of the marriage of Richard m and Anne of Bohemia in 1382. But 
as early as the twelfth century England had shown an interest in the saint. 
Among the private prayers composed by St Anselm* is one to Saint Anne, 
probably not by Anselm but by an imitator of the twelfth century, and at 
Worcester in the time of Bishop Simon (1125-1150) it was customary to 
observe the saint’s death with an octave. In view of the close association 
between the veneration of Saint Anne and the observance of the Feast of 
the Conception, it is not surprising that the sponsorship of the two festivals 
should proceed from the same sources. The chief sponsors of the latter feast 
were Anselm, Abbot of Bury and nephew of St Anselm, Eadmer of Canter- 
bury, and Osbert of Clare, Prior of Westminster. The early observance of 
the Feast of the Conception at St. Albans, Reading, Worcester, and else- 
where was due to the efforts of Anselm of Bury. Consequently, when those 
at Worcester desired to embellish the service in honor of Saint Anne with 
new lessons, it was natural that they should apply for the new text to one 
upon whose interest they could count, namely Osbert. 

Osbert of Clare has himself told how he came to write the discourse on 
Saint Anne for Worcester. In a prefatory epistle* he describes his meeting 
with Bishop Simon and Warin, Dean of Worcester, at the funeral of the 
Abbot of Pershore. The date is apparently 1137. Osbert was presented to 
the Bishop by his friend Warin. Bishop Simon embraced Osbert and then 
and there began to explain how they were accustomed to venerate the 
mother of the mother of God at Worcester. They wished to enrich the serv- 
ice with new readings. Would Osbert apply himself to the task? Osbert 
pleaded his shortcomings, but after being reassured by Simon, composed 


1 See on the general subject E. Bishop, ‘On the Origins of the Feast of the Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary,’ reprinted in revised form in Liturgica Historica (Oxford, 1918), pp. 238- 
259, and the bibliography in the Cath. Ency., s. v. Immaculate Conception. 

* For the development of the St Anne legend see P. Charland, Les Trois Légendes de Madame 
Sainte Anne (Quebec, 1898) and Madame Saincte Anne et son culte au Moyen Age (2 v., Paris, 
1911-1913); W. Lampen, ‘Vereering der H. Moeder Anne in de Middeleeuwen,’ Historisch 
Tydschrift, 1 (1924), 221-243. 

* Wilmart, art. cit. infra, p. 2. I have not been able to consult the edition cited by him in La 
Vie Spirituelle, Nov., 1924. 

* Also printed in The Letters of Osbert of Clare, cited below, Letter x1. 
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the discourse which he is now sending and has added to it a rhythmic prayer. 
He will also prepare a ‘historiam. . . et solemnes ymnos.’ The hymns are 
apparently those which follow the discourse in the MS., but there is no 
trace of the historia.1_ Whether he ever wrote the life of Saint Anne is un- 
certain, though not impossible considering the other saints’ lives which 
he composed. 

Among the Middle-English poems on Saint Anne is one of 658 lines in 
rime royal which occurs in two MSS.? It dates from the fifteenth century 
and is attributed in one manuscript to Lydgate. Although MacCracken re- 
jects it from the Lydgate canon, it belongs dialectally to the general neigh- 
borhood of Bury, where interest in the saint is evident from the existence 
of a Guild of St Anne as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century.’ 
That the poem was connected with the observance of Saint Anne’s day is 
evident from two references in the text: 


Thys day, dere brethern, most specyally 
In honour of thys matrone ferre and nere, .. . 
And in thys day togedyr we byn come (247-251)! 


Consequently it is natural to inquire whether the writer of the poem was 
familiar with the earlier discourse of Osbert written for the same occasion. 
Fortunately the answer which we can give to this question admits of no 
doubt. One portion of the poem is a close paraphrase of Osbert’s text. 

But while the English poet was clearly translating from Osbert, he was 
probably unaware of this ultimate source of his inspiration. For it is appar- 
ent that he knew Osbert at second hand. Osbert’s discourse was incorpo- 
rated in part in the Sarum Breviary, where it forms the three lectiones of 
the first Nocturne of Matins for St Anne’s day.’ That the English poet 
used the text of the Breviary rather than an independent text of Osbert is 
clear from a number of considerations. In such variations as exist between 
the two texts he is closer to the Breviary, and one stanza (/l. 127-133) 


1 The texts are edited from Brit. Museum MS. Cotton Vitellius A XVII (twelfth century) 
by André Wilmart, ‘Les Compositions d’Osbert de Clare en l’honneur de sainte Anne,’ An- 
nales de Bretagne, xxxvi1 (1925-1926), 1-33. For a life of Osbert, consult J. A. Robinson, 
“Westminster in the Twelfth Century: Osbert of Clare,’ Church Quar. Rev., xviii (1909), 
336-356, reprinted in The Letters of Osbert of Clare, Prior of Westminster, ed. E. W. William- 
son, London: Milford, 1929. 

2 Recently edited by Roscoe E. Parker, The Middle English Stanzaic Versions of the Life of 
Saint Anne, London, 1928 (EETS., Orig., Ser., 174). The text of this version occupies pp. 
90-109. I have introduced a few corrections from the MS. 

3 See Parker, p. xxx. 

‘ The other reference is in ll. 106-9, quoted below. 

5 Breviarium ad usum ... Sarum, ed. Proctor and Wordsworth, Cambridge, 1879-86, 


m1. 539-556, 
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translates a sentence in the Breviary that is not in Osbert’s text as we have 
it. But what puts the matter beyond any doubt is the fact that the English 
poem continues to follow the text of the Breviary from the point where the 
parallel with Osbert ceases all the way to the end. 

The English poem begins with a prologue of fourteen stanzas justifying 
the reading of saints’ lives and excusing the writer’s slender wit. This por- 
tion of the poem is clearly set off from what follows by ‘Explicit prologus.’ 
After a single stanza of apostrophe to Saint Anne, the author begins his 
paraphrase of Osbert (Breviary, Lectio 7.): 


Hodie, fratres charissimi: 
beatae Annae matris 
sanctae Dei genitricis ac 
perpetuae virginis Mariae 
festivam celebramus 
memoriam: in qua carnis 
reliquit ergastulum, 


et subvecta est venera- 
biliter ad superos sanc- 
torum obsequiis angelorum. 
Ad aeternum siquidem 
patriarcharum ac prophe- 
tarum veterum gloriosa 

et felix pervenit contu- 
bernium: 


ex quorum carne carnis 
contraxit originem, ut per 
ventris sui fructum 

populo suo Deus mitteret 
redemptionem. 


Most dere brethern, thys day to vndyrstond, 
As hit apereth by the story, 

We halow and worshyp in euery lond 
Of seynt Anne chefe the festfull memory, 
Whyche ys departyd and ys in glory 

And hath forsaken the carnall pryson 

Of the body to the soule a dongeon. 


Thys gloryous Anne, happy, full of grace, 
Ys caryed vp most worshipfully 

To the hyghest of seyntes in that place 
With the seruyce of aungelles truly 
Vnto the euerlastyng company 

Of patriarkes and prophetes old; 

She ys comyn with ioyes manyfold. 


Of whom she hath takyn hyr begynnyng 
And hyr flesshly habite by trew discent 
That god shuld send so by hyr forth bryngyng 
Vnto hys peple — thys was the entent 
Of the pure godhede sothly by assent — 
By the frute of hyr wombe redempcion 
And vtterly distroy discencion. (106-126) 


The next stanza translates a sentence in the Breviary which corresponds 
to nothing in Osbert’s treatise. Then the poet continues: 


Haec est enim illa supernae 
benedictionis terra, de qua 
caelestis figulus ollam 

spei nostrae composuit : 
quae ex divini roris ymbre 
conceptum Verbum Dei, 
humano generi protulit 
incarnatum. 


Haec est ille dominicus ager, 
balsamorum caelestium 


She ys forsoth that blessyd hygh erthe fyne 
Of the whyche the heuynly potter hath made 
Of the most swete shoure of hys dewe dyuyne; 
The pot of oure hope whiche shall neuer fade 
The son of god conceued vs to glade 
In oure nature hath brought forth incarnate, 
Whyche of the hygh influence was create. 


She ys the goodly felde circumspect 
With floures of the heuyniy bames, 
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floribus circunseptus, 
ex cuius suavitate per 
omnes fines terrae 
diffusus odor emanavit 
vitae, 


et in eo sponsus virginum 
myrrham suam cum aromatibus 
suis miscuit: quia 
amaritudinem mortali- 

tatis nostrae divinitatis 

suae dulcedine temperavit. 


Felix Anna, quae in 
operatione redemptionis 
nostrae velut radix 
videtur in arbore, de 
qua caelestis virga 
egressa est beatissima 
virgo Maria, 


quae Filium suum divini 
floris amigdalum enixa 
puerpera genuit: cuius 
dulcedinis iocunda 
refectio, in caelo et 

in terra, angelos et 
homines pascit. 


Ex Bethleem quippe 
civitate David, et radice 
Yesse oriunda prodiit: 
cuius beata soboles Maria 
videlicet Christum peperit, 
qui captivitatem Iacob 
avertit, 


et parietem veteris 
inimicitiae inter Deum 

et hominem Homo Deus in 
carne sua destruxit. 


Notes 


Of whos swetnes the verrey preelect 
Diffuse odour ciene withouten blames, 
Hath wellyd out with hys fragraunt floures 
Of lyfe by the costes so louyngly 
Of all the world to comfort feythfully. 


And in thys felde the spouse of virgyns all 
Hath medled hys myrre most delycious 

With hys swete flauoures, whyche byn eternall, 
Hath tempred with the swetnes precious 
By the infinite power glorious 

Of hys most excellent diuinite 

The bitternes of oure sore mortalite. 


Blyssed Anne, whyche in operacion 
Of oure redempcion ys gone out 
Lyke as the rote hath dominacion 
Of the tre and the braunches rounde about, 
Of whom the heuynly rodde withouten dout 
Ys comen out that most blyssyd virgyne, 
Seynt mary, thys derk world to enlumyne; 


Whyche, gret with chylde, hyr owne begotyn son’ 
The hygh almond of the most dyuyne floure 
Hath brought forth to sease oure dyuysion; 
Of whos swetnes dayly and euery houre 
The ioyfull refeccion and socoure 
Ffedeth the aungellys in heuyn aboue 
And men in erthe of verrey pure loue. 


Of bethlem, forsoth, that nobyll cyte 
Of Dauid Anne ys gone out sycurly 

And come out of the hygh rote of Iesse, 
Whos blyssyd chyld, that holy seynt mary, 
Cryste hath brought forth and borne most per- 

fytely, 
Whyche the captiuite had turnyd clene 
Of Iacob and all comyng of hys strene; 


And also the most harde durabyll wall 
Of oure old auncyen enimyte 
Betwene god and man clerely ouerall; 
And by the mene of hys natyuyte 
God in hys manhode of hys gret pyte 
Hath distroyed oonly of hys grace 
And ordeynyd hath vs to hys hygh palace. (134- 
182) 
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In this part of his poem, the English poet has been following his original 
closely, translating Osbert’s text, as found in the Breviary, one clause to a 
stanza. Osbert now enters on an elaborate metaphor in which Anna is com- 
pared to a magnificent palace with pavement of Parian marble and hall 
adorned with cedar beams and cypress panels. In this comparison the 
breviary does not follow him although scattered sentences from his dis- 
course are woven into Lectio iii and duly appear in the English poem: 


O quam gloriosa est 
mater ista, et quam 
digna solenni attollenda 
praeconio: quae matrem 
nobis nostrae redemp- 
tionis attulit, et in illa 
testamentum supernae 
hereditatis inclusit. 


Vere beata et omni ven- 
eratione habenda, et 
quodam sacro privilegio 
praedicanda mater huius 
sacratissimae virginis: 
quae omnes praecellit 
matres 


in concipiendo et gener- 
ando eam quae suum et 
omnium generaret Auc- 
torem. Gaude igitur et 
laetare, O felix mater, et 
prae ceteris matribus 
felicior, quae meruisti 
tantae prolis gaudere 
privilegio: 


per quam angeli 
laeticiam, iusti gratiam, 
peccatores veniam in- 
veniunt in aeternum. Tu 
autem. 


Merito, fratres charissimi, 
mater sanctae Dei ge- 


How gloryous, how worthy and dere, 
Ys thys modyr & eke how precyous 

To be takyn with hyr solempne prayere, 
Whyche hath brought vs a moder most famous 
Of oure redempcion verrey ioyous 

And in hyr includyd the testament 

Of the hygh heritage by consentement; 


Wherfore we ought to preyse thys holy Anne, 
Modyr of thys most holy virgine, 

With all worshyp that may be had or canne. 
And with the holy pryuylege diuine 
She hath begoten hyr that ys most dygne, 

Wheryn she passeth other moders all— 

More happyer and in especiall 


Of suche a chylde to ioy the priuilege 
Truly that shuld hyr owne maker begete; 
And of all other, the trouthe to allege; 
Therfore ioy thow and be glad in thy fete, 
Thow happy modyr, before other grete 
In conceuyng and bryngyng forth also 
Suche oon that hath sesyd all oure wo; 


By whom the aungelys haue theyr gladnes, 
And the ryght wisemen haue theyr perfyte 
grace, 
And synners foreuer foryeuenes 
By meryte of thys modyr in thys cace, 
Of the modyr of cryst, owre chyef solace, 
Euer styll abydyng virgyn pure and clene, 
And euer shall; she ys oure parfyte mene. 


The name of Anne to say hyt ys but grace; 
Ffor whyche, dere brethern, ye shall vndyrstond 
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netricis semperque vir- 
ginis Mariae Anna dicitur, 
id est gratia, quia gratia 
plena est: in qua hereditas 
patris nostri Iacob mag- 
nificentius insignitur. 


Duodecim filii huius 
Iacob sacri palatii istius, 
scilicet Annae, funda- 
menti supportant mace- 
riam: in sublime re- 
giam insigniter erigunt 
structuram. Ezechias et 
Tosias, gloriosi reges, et 
incomparabili sanctitate 
fulgentes: 


quasi preciosi lapides 
immensos vibrant radios, 
et in regiae genetricis 
Dei domus artificio 
fulgore mirabiliter 
praeminent copioso. 


Inter quos Iudas et 

Levi potissimum 
praefulgent, ex quibus 
regnum et sacerdotium 
eiusdem gentis prodiit: 
eosque quasi duos parietes 
lapis Christus angularis in 
beatae matris Annae celebri 
formatione colligavit. 


Haec est illa praeclara et 
sublimis structurae 
maceria: ex quorum 
propagine Deus Pater 
gloriosae genetricis 
unigeniti Filii sui singu- 
lare et novum dignatus 
est fabricare palatium. 


Notes 


She ys of grace full of the hyghest place 
In whom the herytage most surely doth stond 
Of oure fadyr Iacob, lowsyng the bond 
By hyr most ennobelyd magnificence, 
Puttyng awey clene all vyolence. 


The twelue sonnes of Iacob veryly 
Support the ground of the fundacion 
Of the holy place of Anne truly. 
They lyfte hit clene by hygh elacion, 
The most noble regale formacion. 
Ezechias and Ozias also, 
Whyche byn bryght shynyng with other manymo 


As precious stones incomperabyl! 
In the felyshyp yeuyng theyr beames; 
And in the hous of the modyr stabyll 
Regale of god hath sent out hys stremes 
With so creftyous shynyng and lemes 
No tong can tell how meruelously 
Of the hygh influence copiously; 


Among whom Iudas and Leui do shyne 
Before all other there most myghtyly; 
Of whom the kyngdom and presthode by lyne 
Of the same pepyll ys gon out truly. 
The corner stone Cryst hath bound hem surely 
Togedyr as two stone walles most sure 
In the blyssyd Anne, modyr clene and pure. 


In hyr holsom formacion onely 
She ys that most clere matere copious 
Of the hyghest beldyng to magnyfy; 
Of the kynrede of whom god gloryous, 
The fadyr all mighty most precyous, 
Ffouchesafe to make a syngler place new; 
Of the glorious modyr and vyrgyn trew; (183-245) 


Here the three lectiones of the first Nocturne end and with them the part 
of the service derived from Osbert’s sermon. But Lectio iii, with which the 
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second Nocturne begins, is followed by the English poet with a fidelity that 
extends even to the repetitions. Like the lectio he again explains the occa- 
sion for assembling, etc. It is unnecessary to pursue these parallels further. 
The poet’s method is abundantly clear. With the exception of a stanza 
about the Jews (11. 302-308) and a final stanza embodying a prayer for 
intercession in the poet’s behalf the English poem continues to be a com- 
plete and unbroken paraphrase of the nine lectiones of the Breviary. 


ALBERT C. BauGu, 


University of Pennsylvania 
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Francesco Appon1zi0, La leggenda di S. Alessio nella Letteratura e nell’ Arte. Naples: P. Leone, 

1930. Paper. Pp. 108. Lire 6. 

WHEN a reviewer who has published a couple of articles on a subject dis- 
covers that a book on the very same subject fails even to mention said ar- 
ticles, he must, of course, in self-protection, tactfully disguised under lofty 
principles of bibliographical thoroughness, demolish said book! This hap- 
pens to be the case in reviewing the book by Father Addonizio, in which one 
would hope to find a thorough study of a legend which had such important 
and interesting literary developments. This hope, however, is utterly disap- 
pointed. 

There is in it, to be sure, a thin exposition of the origins of the legend, a 
rather disorderly and inadequate synopsis of what is amply known through 
the Acta Sanctorum and through the works of Amiaud, Paris, Duchesne, 
Rajna, etc. The sequence of little chapters which make up this exposition 
is often interrupted by irrelevant and misplaced material (cf. chap. 1x). 
The manifestations of the legend in Provengal, in old Italian, and in Art 
are suggested with masterly incompleteness. The bibliography, which is 
peculiarly placed in the middle of the book (pp. 59-61), shows, perhaps 
better than any other part, that total freedom from any encumbering ideas 
of scholarly method which is the chief attribute of this treatise. There are, 
furthermore, innumerable typographical errors. 

One might give this book credit for presenting in Appendix 1 a transcrip- 
tion of a so far unpublished Ritmo su Sant’ Alessio from a MS. of the Bib- 
lioteca Comunale of Ascoli Piceno, if the Ritmo in question were not merely 
a poor copy of one published twenty-four years ago, with splendid appa- 
ratus criticus, by the late Professor Monaci.! This transcription is followed 
by a so-called ‘Ricostruzione e traduzione,’ which neither reconstructs nor 
translates, and by a brief glossary, fragmentary and disheveled as the 
rest of the material. Nor does the reverend author, on the other hand, 
emphasize the moral message of the legend sufficiently to entice this wicked 
modern world of ours to imitate the renunciatory proclivities of the blessed 
Alexius, buon’ anima! 

The time is surely ripe for a complete treatment of the Legend of Saint 
Alexius, both in its oriental origins and in its literary development in Eu- 
rope in the Middle Ages. Although the scholar who undertakes this large 
task may want to glance at the contribution of Father Addonizio, he will 
then have to proceed methodically, regardless of it. ‘Nil actum reputa, si 
quid superest agendum,’ a Lucanian motto, by the way, that seems, with 
all due respect, singularly applicable to Saint Alexius himself. 

Rupoipx ALTROCCHI, 
University of California, 
Berkeley 

1E. Monaci, ‘Artichissimo ritmo volgare sulla Legenda di Sant’ Alessio’, Rendiconti 

della R. Accad. dei Lincei (Rome, 1907), pp. 103-132. 
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Pamir ScHUYLER ALLEN, Medieval Latin Lyrics. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 

1931. Cloth. Pp. viii+341. $4.00. 

TueEcentral issue debated in this finely printed and brilliantly written volume 
is one Which must now be thoroughly familiar to readers of SpecuLuM and 
to students generally of mediaeval Latin or mediaeval German lyric poetry. 
Professor Allen has concerned himself with it before in ‘Mediaeval Latin 
Lyrics’ (Modern Philology, vols. v—v1), in which he argued for the German 
provenience of many songs in the Carmina Burana; in the ‘Mediaeval 
Mimus’ (tbid., vols. vi1—1x), in which he combatted the theory that the 
Roman mime was the parent of the mediaeval minstrel; and finally in The 
Romanesque Lyric, where he examined the body of Latin poetry written 
before the eleventh century, rejoicing in every fragment which seemed to 
carry a note of personal or romantic emotion recognizable as ‘modern’ and 
to speak of a native and human rather than a merely imitative and aca- 
demic origin. The general theory which Professor Allen opposes with all his 
practiced eloquence is formulated by him at the beginning of the present 
volume as the theory of ‘continuity’ and ‘connexity.’ The ‘theory of con- 
tinuity,’ transferring to the products of the human mind the formulae of a 
‘half-understood Darwinianism,’ insists that there can be no gaps in the 
history of literature and invites research to discover as many as possible 
of the missing links. The ‘principle of connexity’ assumes that very close 
relationships exist between poetic phenomena which on the surface appear 
to be only distantly related. In the field of the mediaeval lyric, this means 
that such close relationship exists between Latin amatory verse and the 
courtly poetry of Provence, France,and Germany. It gives rise to such judg- 
ments as those of Gaston Paris and Jeanroy that, because the manuscript 
of French lyrics precede those of their German congeners, minnesang must 
therefore have had its ‘form and spirit’ from France. 

Such conclusions Allen stoutly denies. For him individual inspiration, 
racial background, and the spirit of the times are more important factors 
than literary tradition. There are jumps and discontinuities in the history 
of poetry, unaccountable infusions of new life which take possession of and 
transform the inherited medium. The present volume takes up the story 
at the point where The Romanesque Lyric left it, namely the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, traversing in more ample fashion the ground already 
covered by the Modern Philology articles (from which considerable por- 
tions are here reprinted). It also retraces some of the steps of the earlier 
volume. The first chapter deals with the origins of minnesang, and under- 
takes to show that songs which were sung in Germany may be distinctly 
German even if their dress is Latin. The second concludes that the Latin 
love songs generally are the product of a ‘lyric mood’ which was on the 
eleventh century. The third casts doubt on the proposition that the school 
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was the workshop where all mediaeval Latin verse was made and exhibits 
specimens of ‘popular’ Latin song, which were either ‘widely disseminated’ 
(and in that sense popular) or were themselves only reworkings of vernacu- 
lar songs. The remainder of the volume discusses Irish influence, the social 
phenomenon of the Goliards, the growth of ‘natural’ poetry in the Carolin- 
gian age, the Mimus, and many other matters, in a ‘most admired disorder.’ 

There can be no doubt that Allen’s book makes interesting reading and 
it is well to be reminded that the patient work of historical scholarship, 
though it may in a sense satisfy the scientific mind, leaves the evolution of 
of poetry unexplained. The reviewer is in sympathy with the idea that vital- 
ity in artistic creation springs out of human emotion and that this emotion 
is a product of the life of its own time and place. He therefore welcomes as 
an engaging spectacle each new sally of this brilliant Don Quixote of the old 
romantic German generation, who has been exasperated to a new intensity, 
subtlety, and brilliance by the modern erudite challenge of its findings. The 
simple weakness of Professor Allen’s work is that it no longer gets any- 
where. He moves in circles on the same old axis. In the present volume he 
is not even, as he did in The Romanesque Lyric, exploring a relatively un- 
familiar field. The hypothesis of native origins remains an hypothesis. The 
materials and records which would prove its truth do not exist, and Pro- 
fessor Allen reminds us too much at times of the gazer in a crystal sphere 
who beholds there the floating emanations of his own desire. It is a small 
matter that the book is entirely unindexed and undocumented. Its purpose, 
as announced in the Preface, was to be ‘more interpretive in character and 
less the result of dry scholarly endeavor than has frequently thus far been 
the case.’ As such it is in a measure successful. Professor Allen’s literary 
enthusiasm for hitherto unnoticed qualities in Latin verse is contagious. 
His judgments are stimulating and often sound. But we cannot but experi- 
ence a sense of relief in turning from this book to sober and systematic 
studies in the same field, or escape the thought that an unprejudiced de- 
scriptive account of mediaeval Latin poetry would in the long run prove 
more conducive to a proper understanding of its many interests and merits 
than does the prolongation of this debate. 

James Hotty HanrorpD 


Western Reserve University 


F. W. Buckter, Harinu’l-Rashid and Charles the Great. Cambridge: The Mediaeval Academy 
of America, 1931. Cloth. Pp. vii+64. $2.25. 

THE object of this essay is ‘to analyze the relations between the Muslim 

world and the Frankish kingdom and to make a tentative restatement of 

the situation in the light of the available evidence and of the political 
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theory of Perso-Muslim monarchy’ (p. 4). Professor Buckler’s offering is 
broader in scope than previous contributions to the designated subject: it 
takes into account not only the recorded communications of the Carol- 
lingian monarchs with the ‘Abbasid! Caliphs and the Patriarchs of Jeru- 
salem, but also the Muslim rivalries and Frankish intervention in Spain; 
and it connects these matters with the contest between Persia and Byzan- 
tium and with the politico-religious opposition of the Papacy to Constan- 
tinople. The author is persuaded that if the Frankish records — virtually 
the sole fount of information on the focal points in his discussion — are 
examined from the ‘Abbasid point of view, they disclose ‘a political situa- 
tion in the Muslim world which would provide the ‘Abbasids with a strong 
motive for intervening in the affairs of the West and for seeking to make 
use of the military and naval resources of the Franks’; he believes also that 
‘the results of the policy reveal, when considered in the light of Perso- 
Muslim political theory, a development of ‘Abbasid pretensions which cul- 
minated in a claim to overlordship over Spain through the medium of Pippin 
and Charles the Great.’ Buckler judges it ‘at least conceivable’ that Charle- 
magne received from Hariinu’l-Rashid a ‘grant of authority over Jerusalem 
and the Holy Places’ (ibid.). But while undoubtedly the authority was 
political rather than moral, it must not be thought of as a ‘protectorate’ in 
the modern, technical sense. Charles acquired, perhaps unwittingly, ‘a 
subordinate status within the ‘Abbasid Caliphate’; he was invested by 
Hariinu’l-Rashid with the double office ‘of amir of Spain and wali of Jeru- 
salem’ (p. 31, n. 1, pp. 34, 35). If this be true, then ‘Hariin’s triumphs ex- 
ceeded those of Alexander the Great, for he was lord, not only of the Mus- 
lim world, including a large part of Spain, but also of the Roman Empire, 
for...Irene had again acknowledged the tributary status..., and 
Charles had accepted his overlordship’ (p. 36). The author ventures the 
opinion (Preface, p. vi) that ‘there are few examples more striking in the 
relations between the East and the West than this episode, whose dramatic 
irony culminates in the Pope’s doing homage to the accredited deputy of 
the successor of the Prophet of God!’ 

The reviewer will not impugn Buckler’s formulation of the theory of 
Perso-Muslim monarchy (p.32 et passim). Perhaps it is true that, according 
to this theory, the early ‘Abbasids could not have treated with other rulers 
as with equals. But a thesis resting on the assumption of unswerving 
adherence to theory seems precarious. Times there surely were when 
policy or exigency induced even the Sassanian King of Kings to ignore his 
political doctrine and deal with the Byzantine Emperors upon terms of 


’ For the sake of uniformity in the spelling of Arabic names and terms, the reviewer follows 
the system of transliteration used by the author. 
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equality.! And though Hariinu’l-Rashid reduced the Emperors of Con- 
stantinople to the status of vassals and tributaries, as Buckler shows (pp. 
14-15, 17, 27, 37-38), it does not of necessity follow that he regarded 
Charlemagne as his vassal (pp. 32-33). On the contrary, is it not probable 
that the Caliph’s attitude toward the King of the Franks would be very 
different from his attitude toward the Byzantine Basileus? After all, we 
find no suggestion that Hariin ever demanded from Charles the payment 
of tribute, the two were never at war with one another, and their respective 
dominions were not contiguous; on the other hand, they did have certain 
interests in common, and conceivably these might predispose Hariin to set 
aside his theories ad hoc and treat with Charles on a basis of equality. Ein- 
hard, so far from presenting the Caliph as overlord of the Frankish King, 
tells us that Hardin ‘gratiam eius [Karoli] omnium qui in toto orbe ter- 
rarum erant regum ac principum amicitiae praeponeret solumque illum 
honore ac munificentia sibi colendum iudicaret.” In the terminology of the 
Poeta Saxo we have quite the reverse of ‘strong evidence’ (p. 33) that 
Charles was a vassal of Hari; for the lines in which the poet describes the 
Emperor’s relations with the Caliph are obviously little more than a simple 
versification of the corresponding portion of Einhard’s Vita; and the phrase 
devinctus amore precipuo, which according to Buckler signalizes the position 
of Charles as a member of ‘the inner circle of Harun’s chief vassals,’ is in 
very truth applied to the Persarum princeps himself! We seek in vain for 
evidence in the Royal Annals, Einhard’s Vita, and the account of the Monk 
of Saint Gall, that Charles received from Hariin a vestis praecipua, or special 
‘robe of honour,’ the presentation and the acceptance of which implied 
respectively proclamation and acknowledgement of suzerainty (pp. 33-34). 
True it is that the Annals record a gift of pallia sirica and that the Vita re- 
fers to one of vestes; but in neither place is it indicated that more significance 
was attached to these garments than to the Caliph’s other gifts presented 
at the same time; and the statement in the Annals that the pallia were 
multa as well as preciosa, hardly suggests a particular ‘robe of honour.’ The 
Monk of Saint Gall, though he informs us that Charles sent pallia Fre- 
sonica to Harin, fails to mention the Caliph’s gift of robes; his story, there- 
fore, taken as it stands, in no wise ‘establishes . . . the gift of robes of hon- 
our to Charles.’ Accordingly, when Buckler invokes in behalf of his inter- 
pretation (pp. 34-35) Mawardi’s (eleventh-century) treatise on Moham- 
medan public law, he appears to beg the question. For though Mawardi de- 
fines an anomalous status in Muslim polity known as the ‘imarat of con- 
quest,’ and though Buckler believes that this status ‘corresponds... 

1 For proof, see Karl Giiterbock, Byzanz und Persien in thren diplomatisch-vilkerrechtlichen 


Beziehungen im Zeitalter Justinians (Berlin, 1906). 
2 Einhard, Vita Karoli Magni Imperatoris, c. 16, ed. L. Halphen (Paris, 1923), p. 46. 
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closely’ with the position which he thinks Hariin accorded to Charles, there 
is nothing to intimate that a Frankish King was ever invested with an 
‘marat of conquest.’ 

The presentation of the Frankish involvements in Spain seems in part 
vitiated by the author’s effort to bring the facts into harmony with his 
thesis. One reads with surprise that Muslim governors were retained in the 
cities of the Spanish March, and that the March itself had the status of a 
‘Muslim political unit’ (pp. 23-24). Disconcerting it is to be informed that 
when Charles in 812 confirmed a peace with Cordova which unquestion- 
ably implied recognition in some sort of the Umayyads (cf. p. 40), he was, 
in the official view of Baghdad, the recognized champion and protector of 
‘Abbasid interests in Spain (p. 24). The document cited as authority for 
this statement is a letter which Pope Leo 111 wrote to the Emperor in 813, 
to inform him, among other things, of a treaty arranged that year between 
Gregory, Byzantine Patricius of Sicily, and an embassy from Baghdad. 
While it is true that Charles had previously corresponded with Gregory, and 
probably had an interest in his negotiations with the Saracens, the reviewer 
can find no basis for Buckler’s allegation that the Byzantine Patricius in 
concluding the treaty was acting for the Emperor of the Franks (p. 25). 
Under the influence of this misconception it would doubtless prove difficult 
to gain a clear understanding of the following passage in the papal letter: 


Ad haec [i.e. the objection of Gregory that no reliance could be placed in covenants 
made with the Saracens] respondebant ipsi Sarracenorum missi dicentes: ‘Pater 
istius amiralmuminin, qui nunc apud nos regnare videtur, defunctus est, et iste 
relictus est parvulus. Et qui fuit servus, factus est liber; et qui liber fuit, effectus 
est dominus; et nullum se regem habere putabant. Sed ecce nunc, postquam omnia 
quae pater suus habuit sibi subiecit, vult firma stabilitate hoc, quod petimus, pac- 
tum servare. De Spanis autem non spondimus; quia non sunt sub dicione regni 
nostri. Sed in quantum valemus eos superare, sicut vos ita et nos contra illos in mare 
dimicare promittimus; etsi soli nos non valemus. Nos a parte nostra, et vos a vestra 
a christianorum finibus eos abiciamus.”! 


Buckler, having taken the (probably correct) position that the missi in 
question represented the Caliph Al-Ma’miin, discovers in the words qui 
fuit servus an allusion to Al-Ma’miin’s servile origin! Relictus, in the context 
iste relictus est parvulus, becomes a ‘curious word . . . , which may well be a 
literal translation of the word khalifah’! In the statement ‘non sunt sub 
dicione regni nostri,’ an area of authority for the Emperor of the Franks is 
said to be implied; while the sentence ‘Nos a parte nostra, et vos a vestra, 
a christianorum finibus eos abiciamus’ ‘clearly indicates a sphere of activity 
handed over to Charles,’ and, hence, ‘it seems almost certain that Charles 


1 Leonis III Epistolae, no. 7, ed. Jaffé, Monumenta Carolina (Bibliotheca Rerum Germani- 
arum, tv, Berlin, 1867), p. 326. 
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was recognized as the representative of the Khalifah in the West’ (p. 25 
and n. 1). It may be observed that if this were true, then the problem of 
explaining the Oriental historians’ silence relative to Charlemagne would 
be much more difficult of solution than in fact it is — a consideration which 
Buckler in dealing with this problem (p. 41) seems to overlook. 

The view that the Frankish King was appointed to ‘the office of wali 
(praepositus) of Jerusalem’ (p. 30), appears to have no firmer support in 
evidence than the contentions previously examined. Even if Charles in the 
year 800 received not only ‘claves sepulchri Dominici ac loci calvariae cum 
vexillo’ but, as the older version of the Royal Annals has it, ‘claves etiam 
civitatis et montis’ — which latter is open to doubt! — the fact remains that 
these emblems had been forwarded, not by the Caliph, but by the Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, who, according to both versions of the Annals, sent them 
benedictionis causa. Buckler would reduce the importance of this phrase by 
limiting its application to what he terms ‘the relics,’ i.e., presumably (cf. 
p. 30, nn. 1 and 2), the keys of the Holy Sepulchre and of the place of Cal- 
vary — a construction for which the reviewer finds no sanction in the word- 
ing of the Annals. Withal it is difficult to believe that the Annalist would 
have introduced the mentioned phrase into his narrative if he had not in- 
tended to stress the point it conveys. And this point — that the Patri- 
arch’s presentation of the keys and the banner had a religious rather than a 
political significance — is in no way affected by the fact that Hasan, Sara- 
cen governor of Huesca, in 799 had sent the keys of his city to Charles, 
promising that he would yield it up si opportunitas eveniret; for Hasan, un- 
like the Patriarch of Jerusalem, did not present keys benedictionis causa. 
. .. Erroneous it is to speak of an ‘impression produced on Einhard’s mind 
that Jerusalem was placed within Charles’s jurisdiction’ (p. 30, n. 3). In 
that portion of the Vita Karoli to which Buckler refers, nothing is said of 
the city of Jerusalem as such, though it is asserted that Hariin allowed the 
Holy Sepulchre to be ascribed to the power of Charles. Except this state- 
ment of Einhard, which has engendered suspicion because it lacks corrobora- 
tion in the Royal Annals, we possess no contemporary testimony indicating 
that jurisdiction or authority or power was granted by Hariin to Charles. 
For it cannot be proved that the Monk of Saint Gall drew from ‘some first- 
hand account’ (p. 28, n. 5) the (to all appearance spurious) speech in which 
the Caliph declares that he will give Palestine into the power of Charles and 
himself be the Emperor’s advocatus . . . super eam. However much or little 
this alleged deliverance ‘corresponds ...to the forms of Oriental court 
practice’ (ibid.), obviously such correspondence does not per se establish 


1 See E. Joranson, “The Alleged Frankish Protectorate in Palestine,’ American Historical 
Review, xxx (1927), p. 246, n. 22. 
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the authenticity of the speech. It is a legitimate assumption that if Einhard 
had known of a grant of Palestine with its revenues (!) to Charlemagne, 
then he, as biographer and eulogist of the Emperor, would not have reduced 
the munificent donation to a mere bestowal of power over the Holy Sepul- 
chre. And what reason is there to suppose that the garrulous and fiction- 
loving Monk of Saint Gall, writing more than two generations after the 
death of Charles, in this particular matter had access to original sources of 
information that were unknown to Einhard? 

While Professor Buckler’s thesis appears to lack the necessary foundation 
in evidence, his monograph as a whole is not devoid of value. It supplements 
our reasons for believing that there really were political and perhaps ec- 
clesiastical grounds for the diplomatic exchanges of the Frankish monarchs 
with the Caliphs of Baghdad, and that (Appendix 111) the elephant delivered 
to Charles in 802 verily was a gift of Hariin. Both of these points were 
denied by the Russian scholar Barthold, of whose detailed article on this 
subject Buckler supplies a useful page-by-page summary in English (Ap- 
pendix 1). In dealing with the difficulties presented by the chronology of 
Cosmas, Patriarch of Alexandria, the author evinces not a little ingenuity, 
and the solution he offers seems not unplausible (Appendix 1). Ingenious 
also, if too hypothetical to be fully convincing, is his argument, reprinted in 
part from a previous publication, that ‘the gorgeous pallium, in which the 
monks wrapped the body of Saint Cuthbert in 1104,’ was one of the vest- 
ments forwarded by Hariinu’!l-Rashid to Charlemagne (Appendix 1v and 
also p. 42). Save for two or three slips, the bibliography of 135 items has 
been carefully compiled and it is conveniently arranged. The work contains 
some typographical errors but they seem not sufficiently serious to be 
catalogued. 

E1nar JORANSON, 
University of Chicago 


Casinensia. Miscellanea di Studi Cassinesi Pubblicati in Occasione del XIV Centenario della 
Fondazione della Badia di Montecassino. Montecassino, 1929. 2 vols. Cloth. Vol. 1, viii + 
304; Vol. 1m, 305-614. 

In THESE volumes the fourteenth centenary of the foundation of the Mona- 

stery of Monte Cassino is worthily celebrated. Thirty-seven studies, con- 

tributed for the most part by Italian, German, and American scholars, re- 
flect the importance of Monte Cassino in the history of mediaeval civiliza- 
tion, and attest a perennial interest in the monastery situated so beautifully 
on its mountain above the valleys of the Liri and the Rapido. 

It is impossible here to describe all the studies in detail. Some of them are 
not intended as new contributions to our knowledge of the position of 

Monte Cassino in history; others are concerned with Cassinese history in 
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the Renaissance and after, though Barone’s description of Mabillon’s visit 
to Monte Cassino will attract the attention of mediaevalists. Many of the 
studies, however, deserve more than the bare mention which must be made 
of them. 

Of the articles on the general history of the monastery, we note Falco’s 
detailed history of Monte Cassino in the eighth and ninth centuries; Carusi’s 
study of the Memoratorium of Abbot Bertario, a list of the Cassinese posses- 
sions in the Abruzzi at the end of the ninth century; Sthamer’s determina- 
tion of the legal position of the Rocca Janula with regard to Monte Cassino 
on the one hand and to the Kingdom of Sicily on the other; Sella’s analysis 
of the statute of San Germano of 1285-1288; and Monsignor Angelo Mer- 
cati’s edition of three documents in the Vatican Archives relating to the 
election, voided by Pope Benedict x1 in 1340, of Giacomo di Piumarola as 
bishop of Monte Cassino. Of particular importance is Dom Mauro In- 
guanez’ careful examination of the chronology of the abbots of Monte Cas- 
sino in the thirteenth century. 

Studies in the cultural history of Monte Cassino, on the activity of the 
scriptorium, on the manuscript treasures now in the library, and on the 
‘south-Italian intellectual renaissance’ of the eleventh century, are more 
numerous. Noteworthy is Lowe’s reéxamination of the question of the date 
of the Laurentian MS. 68.2, which is our ‘unique MS. of Tacitus’ Histories 
and the latter part of the Annals.’ He concludes that the MS. was copied 
at Monte Cassino during the abbacy of Richerius, 1038-1055, who, as a 
German, was interested in Tacitus, and that the archetype used by the 
eleventh century copyist was written in Rustic Capitals before 500. Lowe 
does not mention F. Grat’s theory that MS. Vat. 1958, fifteenth century, is 
derived from an archetype of which the Laurentian MS. is another copy, 
and is superior in value to the eleventh-century MS. Grat’s method is, 
however, according to Professor E. K. Rand, suspect. The manuscript treas- 
ures at Monte Cassino receive attention in descriptions by Funaioli, of a 
fragmentary MS. (eleventh century) of Vergil; by Ussani, of scattered mem- 
bers of a MS. (eleventh century) of the so-called Hegesippus; by Ferretti 
of the MSS., before the thirteenth century, of Gregorian music; and by 
Trifone, of a collection of writings on canon and civil law in MS. 136ZZ 
(thirteenth and fourteenth centuries). Bartholomaeis edits two mediaeval 
French moral poems, preserved in MS. 379, thirteenth century, on the sym- 
bol of the flowers and on a miracle of the Virgin. 

It is well known how much Professor C. H. Haskins has contributed to- 
ward revealing the evolution of treatises on the epistolary art. In the pres- 
ent study, he describes the known works of Alberic of Monte Cassino, again 
points out that Alberic was not the author of the Rationes dictandi which 
Rockinger attributed to him, and shows that, ‘whereas to the dictatores of 
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the twelfth century rhetoric meant little more than the practical art of writ- 
ing letters, Alberic still represents the broader and more humane tradition 
of other aspects of composition and of the imitation of ancient models of 
prose and verse.’ Haskins thinks that the so-called Mythographus tertius 
Vaticanus may possibly be attributed to Alberic, and edits two prefatory 
chapters of it in a fifteenth century MS. of the Bibliothéque Nationale. A 
student of Haskins, Henry M. Willard, describes the Lexicon prosodiacum 
(Cod. Casinensis 580T eleventh century), a handbook for the composition of 
of metrical poetry, important as ‘an interesting sidelight on the subject of 
the revival of classics as a salient factor in the south-Italian renaissance of 
the eleventh century.’ 

Several other studies deserve mention, but of these there is space only 
for noticing a contribution to the body of mediaeval Latin verse by Amelli, 
who edits Leo 1x’s poem, Oratio rithmica, composed at Benevento 1053-— 
1054; and Capparoni’s description of the MS., in the Vallicelliana, of a 
student’s summary of Alfano’s treatise De quattuor humoribus, which, he 
thinks, is pre-Constantinian in that it represents the pure tradition of 
Greco-Latin medicine in the school of Salerno. 

These volumes of Casinensia, beautifully printed and adorned with wood- 
cuts, are a revelation of what a small printing establishment — at Sora — 
can do. But the greatest praise must go to Dom Mauro Inguanez, who 
modestly refuses to reveal that he edited the studies. Abbot Desiderius 


might well be proud of the intellectual activity at Monte Cassino in the 
twentieth century. 


Garnes Post, 
Harvard University 


Farner Cutusert, O.S.F.C., The Capuchins, A Contribution to the History of the Counter- 

Reformation. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. Cloth. Pp. 475. 

Tuts work deals with an important phase of Franciscan history never yet 
presented so fully in English. Volume 1 contains an account of the origin 
and development of the Capuchin Reform, while Volume 11 is devoted to 
the spread and the work of the Order throughout Europe. 

Due to differences in the ideal of poverty to be observed by the brethren, 
the year 1517 found the great Franciscan family divided into two groups, 
viz., the Conventuals, observing the Rule of St Francis in a mitigated form, 
and the Observants, professing the Rule with stricter fidelity. Soon, how- 
ever, even in the body of the Observants, there is noted a spirit of relaxa- 
tion deemed discordant with the primitive Franciscan ideal. Hence, in 
1525, Matteo da Bascio, a zealot for primitive observance, set out from the 
friary of Montefalcone in the Marches of Ancona with the purpose of seek- 
ing an audience with Clement vm in the city of Rome. Convinced that 
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the spirit of Franciscan poverty and observance was on the decline among 
the Observants, Matteo hoped for a papal concession whereby he might 
wear again the primitive Franciscan habit and observe the Rule to the 
letter. Realizing, however, that were his request granted, he would be an 
unwelcome exception among his brethren, he further asked for permission 
to live apart in the practice of penance and in the preaching of the Com- 
mandments. The request was granted, but with the proviso that he pres- 
ent himself to his provincial at the yearly chapter. 

Unconsciously and unintentionally, Matteo became the inspiration and 
forerunner of the great Franciscan Reform to be known later as the Cap- 
uchin. For scarcely had his privilege become known when two other friars, 
Lodovico and Raffaele da Fossombrone, one a priest and the other a lay 
brother, both went to Rome seeking not only a personal privilege like Mat- 
teo, but rather permission to establish an eremitical community intent on 
following the Rule in its primitive strictness. A brief was issued by the 
Grand Penitentiary, Cardinal Pucci, permitting these two friars the privilege 
already granted Matteo. But no sooner did they begin their new mode of 
life than their Father Provincial, Giovanni da Fano, stoutly opposed them. 
As they had no papal rescript, the provincial treated them as recalcitrants 
and fugitives. However, the little band of three was not to be dismayed by 
persecution. Sheltered first by the Camaldolese hermits at Massaccio, they 
later found a powerful friend and protectress in the Duchess Caterina Cibo. 
Using her influence as niece to the pope, she petitioned Clement vi to 
grant the two supplicants permission to live an eremitical life under the 
Rule of St Francis, to wear the beard and habit with the square hood sewn 
thereto, and to receive clerics and even religious of whatsoever Order, pro- 
vided they have asked leave of their superiors. The Bull Religionis Zelus 
granting the request was issued on July 3, 1528. The fraternity was thus 
established and placed under the protection of the Conventual Friars Mi- 
nor, but was to be governed directly by a superior from its own ranks having 
authority similar to that of a provincial. Despite the apostasy of one of 
its most influential and learned members, Fra Bernardino Ochino, Vicar 
General in 1538, the fraternity continued to grow so that in 1562, when 
the Council of Trent resumed its sittings, the Vicar General of the Capuchin 
Reform was invited to the Council and given a place among the Generals 
of the Mendicant Orders. 

In the papal Bull Religionis Zelus the fraternity was styled Friars Minor 
of the eremitical life — de vita heremetica. But the name was not to cling 
long to them. Distinguished for their long hoods they were soon called 
Frati Scapuccini — hooded friars — and Roman writers also soon adopted 
that popular name softening it into Capuccini. In English they are called 
Capuchins. 
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The new Reform unfolded throughout its history a great activity, es- 
pecially in furnishing popular preachers at home and apostolic missionaries 
in pagan lands. For four hundred years the Capuchins have been in de- 
mand as popular missionaries and retreat masters, and for well-nigh two 
hundred years they have had the distinction of supplying the apostolic 
preacher to the Vatican in Advent, Lent and on certain festivals. Although 
it was not until 1587 that the Capuchins assumed responsibility for ‘mis- 
sions amongst the infidels,’ individuals such as Juan Zuaze de Medina and 
Giovanni da Troia made the great adventure in Constantinople, Cairo, 
and other strongholds of paganism. 

In the course of its history the Capuchin Order has produced many out- 
standing men; notably Fra Felice, a lay brother, canonized by the voice of 
the Roman people at his death in 1587; Le Pére Ange de Joyeuse, nobleman 
of France; St Fidelis of Sigmaringen, missionary to the Protestants of Swit- 
zerland; St Lawrence of Brindisi, the learned General of the Order, scholar, 
preacher, and diplomat. Due notice must also be given to the wealth of 
Capuchin devotional and polemical literature dealing with the heretical 
teachings of the day. As a result of crossing the Alps in 1574, the Capu- 
chins came early into direct contact with militant Protestantism and by 
their fearless preaching and controversial writings contributed much to 
the Counter-Reformation, thus playing an important part in the religious 
life of the Reformation period. 

The Capuchins, as presented by Father Cuthbert, is a good piece of re- 
search thoroughly and scientifically done, and the best in English on the 
subject. 

CiauDE VOGEL, 


Catholic University of America 


Exeanor SuipLey Duckett, Latin Writers of the Fifth Century. New York: Holt, 1930. Cloth. 
Pp. xviii+271. $2.50. 
Tus volume represents the work of two years when Miss Duckett, on 
leave of absence from her professorship at Smith College, held the Ottilie 
Hancock fellowship for literary research at Girton College; and it is fittingly 
introduced to the public by the Reverend Eric Milner-White of King’s 
College, Cambridge. The author’s foreword comments on the interest of 
‘the century that saw the Fall of the Western Empire, the hard dying of 
pagan worship and the growing pains of the Church Catholic in the world 
as in the cloister,’ and on the value of a study of the period which may help 
to build ‘a bridge’ between the literature of pagan Rome and that of the 
Middle Ages. Pages xv-xviii give a list of the chief historical events from 
the accession of Honorius in 395 through the capture of Ravenna by Theod- 
orice in 493, and the following page lists the important literary dates of the 
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century. Extensive notes, a short bibliography for each chapter, and a two- 
page general bibliography are placed at the end of the volume. 

The book proper starts with a compact account of the background of the 
fifth century writings, and then takes up these writings under topical head- 
ings, beginning with ‘Secular Poetry’ and ending with ‘Secular Prose,’ and 
inserting between these two “The Poets of Biblical History,’ ‘Historical 
Events in Christian Poetry,’ ‘Christian Prose,’ and ‘Monastic Writings of 
the West in the Fifth Century.’ The fixing of definite limits for the book 
and for its chapters leads to certain illogical features. Claudian and Augus- 
tine are included in the volume, since some of the most important work of 
each falls after 400, but the Confessions of Augustine, written before this 
date, are merely alluded to in passing, and the poems of Claudian written 
between 395 and 399 are dismissed in two brief paragraphs. And the chapter 
on “The Poets of Biblical History’ includes (apparently simply on grounds 
of convenience) a discussion of the prose Chronica of Sulpicius Severus. 

The main emphasis of the book, as the chapter headings would indicate, 
is on Christian literature, and the section on the two great religious leaders 
of the time, Jerome and Augustine, is especially clear and full. The opening 
pages of the chapter on monastic writings give an admirable sketch of the 
development of monasticism, and the extracts from Sulpicius Severus and 
Cassian which follow are chosen with discrimination and made doubly sig- 
nificant by the skill with which they are paraphrased or translated. But 
secular authors are not neglected; and both Claudian in the first chapter 
and Martianus Capella in the last receive spirited characterizations. 

The book is not easy reading. The allusions to events and people of the 
fifth century presuppose a detailed knowledge such as few laymen are likely 
to possess, and ‘the hand of rhetoric’ which rested on the writers of the fifth 
century has, perhaps naturally, touched this criticism of them, leaving a 
style that is difficult but involved. Periodic sentences, a word order that 
would be clear in an inflected language like Latin but is not so immediately 
evident in English, and a vocabulary that includes ‘watch’ in the sense of 
vigilare and ‘precious’ in the sense of précieux, force the reader to proceed 
slowly and thoughtfully. 

But time given to the book is well spent. From the opening page, the 
reader is impressed with the sound scholarship behind the volume, the ex- 
tensiveness of the author’s reading, both in the Latin writings of the period 
which she discusses and in modern critical work, English, French, and Ger- 
man. There is a richness of general background, too: the discussion of Vic- 
torinus, Avitus, and Dracontius looks back to Vergil and forward to Milton; 
the account of the influence of Martianus Capella shows a wide acquaint- 
ance with mediaeval literature and art. One may disagree with Miss 
Duckett’s conclusions on the much-discussed question of Claudian’s pagan- 
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ism, and one may question a few minor points, such as the statement (p. 
954, note 4) that the title Satyricon, sometimes given to the De Nuptiis 
Philologiae et Mercurii, was due to the réle played by Satura in the story 
(which completely leaves out of account the resemblance of Martianus 
Capella’s work in form to the famous Satyricon of Petronius and to Menip- 
pean satire in general); but on the whole the reasoning is sound and is 
amply supported by citations from the authors themselves and from modern 
authorities. Miss Duckett has been especially generous with quotations 
from the authors under discussion; these are given in English translation, 
in prose, blank verse, or rhymed stanzas, depending on the form of the 
original. With the exception of a few lines of the verse translation, where the 
expression is so condensed or the word order so involved as to send one to 
the Latin original for a clearer understanding of the passage, these versions 
are admirable, and the rendering of Claudian’s ‘Old Man of Verona’ is es- 
pecially charming. 
Corne.ia C. CouLter, 
Mount Holyoke College 


Witt J. Entwist ze et al., edd., The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, Vol. 1 (Year 
ending 30 June 1930). Oxford University Press. Pp. xiii+194. Cloth. American price $2.25. 


“Joun J. Parry et al., edd., A Bibliography of Critical Arthurian Literature for the Years 1922- 

1929. New York: Modern Language Association, 1931. Paper. Pp. iv+59. $.75. 

AT A MOMENT when all bibliographical aids are not only extremely welcome 
but almost a vital necessity if scholars are not to become mere cataloguers 
and collectors of titles, both the volumes here noticed will unquestionably 
meet with a hearty reception. 

The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies has been planned as a 
serial year-book parallel to the admirable Year's Work in English Studies; 
in view of the great diversity of subject-matter which falls within its scope, 
it is not to be reasonably expected that the first issue should quite equal its 
elder brother. It promises, however, a bright future as soon as it has, so to 
speak, got under way and ‘caught up.’ The Middle Ages are well represented, 
and mediaevalists will be gratified to find the volume opening with a four- 
page report from F. J. E. Raby. Romance (including Italian, French, 
Provencal, Catalan, Spanish, Portuguese, and Rumanian) looms up very 
large. Celtic (including Irish, Welsh, and Scottish Gaelic — there is nothing 
on Breton) hasa place. Unfortunate and unforeseen circumstances forced the 
editors to omit Scandinavian this year; when the Scandinavian section is 
finally organized it is to be hoped that Modern Icelandic and Faroese will 
not be passed by and that due attention will be given to studies in the 
Icelandic scholarly journals. Surely a place will be found in the early future 
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for Slavic in all its variety, mediaeval and Neo-Greek, and Ugro-Finnish, 
all of which offer rather more that is interesting than Basque (worked into 
the Romance section). Frisian is woven into the fabric of Dutch; it would 
be a convenience to isolate in some way this little field, at the moment al- 
most fashionable. The progress of this latest manifestation of English bib- 
liographical enterprise will be watched with all best wishes. 

In their Arthurian bibliography, Mr. Parry and his collaborators have 
conferred a veritable boon on mediaevalists in general and, of course, on 
Arthurian specialists in particular, by issuing this splendid current bibliog- 
raphy, which in its way brings Bruce’s Evolution up to date. Not countinga 
perfect host of reviews, the list mounts up to the impressive figure of 686 
items arranged alphabetically by author. An index of titles of original works 
and mediaeval authors, together with a few appropriate subject-entries, 
make the whole easy to use. If similar lists could be printed at intervals of 
four or five yearsit might be possible, without inflicting too great a burden 
on the editors, to give a hint of the character of the less obvious items, es- 
pecially where these are found in periodical publications not to be got at ex- 


cept in the very large libraries. 
Francis P. Macouwn, Jr 


University of Strasbourg 


Joan Evans, Pattern: A study of Ornament in Western Europe, 1180 to 1900. Oxford: Clarendon 

Press. 1931. Cloth. Vol. 1, xxxvi+179; Vol. u, xv+249. $50. 

THE wide range which the title of this book implies is indicative of its con- 
tents. Although the writer explains in her introduction in what manner she 
has limited her subject, it yet includes as widely different types of decora- 
tion as arcades and other structural ornament on the one hand and on the 
other, illuminated pages, textiles and tiles. The subject is further com- 
plicated by the different points from which it has been viewed. The primary 
interest seems to be interpretative, with attempts to relate the forms of 
ornament to the conditions of their creation and in this connection there is 
a large amount of anecdotal detail. But there is also an interest in the more 
technical aspects of design and considerable interweaving of aesthetic ap- 
praisal and philosophic comment. 

The first volume is concerned with the mediaeval period; the second de- 
votes one of its six chapters to the renaissance and baroque, another to 
the Far East, the third and most of the fourth to the eighteenth century and 
the other three primarily to the nineteenth century. The author is well 
aware of the low level of decoration at the close of the nineteenth century, as 
her admirably selected examples show. But it seems a pity that so inclusive 
a book should come to a close on a Ruskinian note and should devote less 
than a page to the last thirty years, finding in contemporary decoration 
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only ‘forms austere to bareness’ and in our modern appreciation of sim- 
plicity only ‘the mark of our sophistication.’ 

Students of art will find the book valuable for its encyclopaedic character, 
though one notes with regret the omission of some outstanding examples, 
especially in renaissance ornament; and for the discriminating selection 
of the subjects for the 435 plates, made from photographs of material 
gathered from all over Europe. In typographic excellence and binding the 
book is a fine example of the sumptuous publications for which the Oxford 
University Press is famous. 

MyrtTILua AVERY, 
Wellesley College 


H. G. Farmer, The Organ of the Ancients. London: William Reeves, 1931. Cloth. Pp. xxiii 
+185. 15s. 6d. 

Wir his customary erudition, Dr Farmer has rendered a great service to 

historians of music by making available in English translation descriptions 

of the organ found in Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic sources. Many of these 

appear in print for the first time. As a result of his careful scholarship, our 

knowledge of the mediaeval organ is considerably enlarged. 

As Dr Farmer points out (p. xvii), the book is in no wise intended as a 
connected history of the organ. There is a chapter on the term ‘organ,’ 
and another on the invention of the instrument, which completely dis- 
sipates Ktésibios’ claim as its originator. There follows a discussion of the 
magrephah and the hydraulis among the Hebrews, and a collection of Syrian 
references to the organ in general. There are appendices on Heron’s hydraulis 
and Kircher’s automatic hydraulic organ. The heart of the book is con- 
tained in the chapters on the Arabian organ and its place in Europe. These 
four chapters clarify and amplify much that has appeared before in Dr 
Farmer’s many brochures on Arabian music. Thus, he explains precisely 
the claim which he makes for Arabian mechanical genius with respect to 
the Arabian organ in Europe. He does not assert that the Arabs reintro- 
duced the organ as an instrument into Europe. What he does say is that 
they reintroduced the organ in its most complicated form, namely, the 
hydraulis. While this statement has appeared before in his writings, its con- 
fused wording and context have previously led to misunderstanding. Hap- 
pily, the present exposition is quite clear (p. 150 ff.). 

The questions which might be raised may well seem captious in view of 
the general excellence of the work. Dr Farmer distinguishes three types of 
organ. He says: ‘the term pneumatic organ is used in reference to all me- 
chanically wind-fed instruments where the wind supply and wind pressure 
stabilisation are furnished by bellows or pistons. The term hydraulic organ 
is used for any instrument where the wind supply comes from a hydraulic air 
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compressor, whilst the term hydraulis is reserved for the instrument fur- 
nished with a hydraulic pressure stabiliser’ (p. 7, n. 1). This is a very clear 
distinction which is valuable for the reader. For the most part, Dr Farmer 
is amply justified in assigning particular references to one of the three types 
distinguished, for the descriptions are sufficient, However, where he deals 
similarly with the mediaeval organ in Europe, he is not so happy. 

As he indicates (pp. 1-6, 147, n. 3), the term Organum is capable of sev- 
eral translations. It may mean simply ‘instrument’ in general, the organ, or 
even part singing. In most cases, any clues to the precise meaning of a par- 
ticular Latin reference must be furnished by the context, which is rarely 
clear. This has led to a decided difference of opinion. A case in point is the 
reference to organa in Fortunatus.! Some scholars believe that the poet re- 
ferred specifically to the organ.? Farmer, following another tradition, be- 
lieves that the allusion is to instruments in general (p. 147, n. 3). Both inter- 
pretations are justifiable. Where the context is so confusing that critics are 
not unanimous in agreeing that the reference is even to the instrument, Dr 
Farmer’s certainty in several cases that the term refers to a specific type 
of organ is mystifying. It is particularly bewildering when he translates 
organum hydraulicum’ as hydraulis (pp. 143, 148, 149, 156). One wonders 
whether this was a deliberate attempt to indicate the presence of the hy- 
draulis in ninth-century Europe in order that the Arabs might have the 
honor of reintroducing it. 

There is one more detail, a very minor one, which might be noted. Dr 
Farmer says, “The credit of having introduced or reintroduced the organ 
into Western Europe belongs to the Byzantine Emperor Constantine 
Copronymus, who, we know, presented an instrument of this sort to King 
Pépin in 757’ (p. 146). This statement rests on the assumption that the 
Merovingian references to the word organum do not allude to the mechan- 
ical instrument, but simply to instruments in general. This is a possible 
interpretation. But to imply that an instrument widely known since the 
fourth century B.c. had died out after the fifth century a.p., to be reintro- 
duced in the ninth century A.p., simply because there are no detailed refer- 
ences to it in the Latin sources of the intervening centuries seems somewhat 
irrational. One of the great difficulties encountered by the historian who 


1 Carmina ii, 9 (Mon. Germ. Hist., A.A., x1, 39). 

2 Cf. M. Gerbert, De Cantu et Musica Sacra a Prima Ecclesiae Aetate usque ad Praesens 
Tempus (Saint Blasien, 1774), 1, 271, n. a. 

3 The references are to the Annales Einhardi, anno 826, (Mon. Germ. Hist., SS., 1, 359); 
Einhard, Historia translationis beatorum martyrum Mareellini et Petri, (Ibid, xv, 260); and to 
William of Malmesbury, Gesta rerum Anglorum, 1, 276. The latter reference is to Gerbert’s 
activities. It is surprising that Dr Farmer should cite the legendary account of the twelfth 
century of Gerbert’s interest in the organ. 
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tries to reconstruct the life of a bygone era is that many of the most com- 
mon everyday details are lost to him simply because no one thought them 
worth recording. Of course, the argument from silence is always dangerous. 
It is precarious to advance the proposition that the organ lived on in west- 
ern Europe after the fifth century despite the paucity of references to it. 
But it is equally dangerous to assume its disappearance. This is particularly 
true in the case of Dr Farmer, whose great learning and interest in the 
Arabian genius would naturally lead him to emphasize its contribution to 
mediaeval life at the expense of mediaeval Europe. 
HELEN Rossins BITTERMANN, 


Columbus, Ohio 


Dorotuy Hartiey, The Old Book: A Mediaeval Anthology, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

1930. Cloth. Pp. xx+318. 

Tue Ovp Book shows Miss Hartley’s ability to present the life of a bygone 
age in attractive form. The beautiful paper and print should delight any 
reader, and Miss Hartley has supplied fifteen full-page illustrations (four 
of them in color) and a generous number of head- and tail-pieces and mar- 
ginal sketches, some of which turn up as a happy surprise in the Index. 
Miss Hartley herself has written a whimsical proem to the volume, and 
Professor Saintsbury contributes a very appreciative introduction. 

The book contains over three hundred selections, ranging in length from 
two lines to ten pages, and grouped under eight headings: Of the Land; 
Of the People; Of the Household; Of Travellers’ Tales; Of Doctors and Sci- 
ence; Of Beasts; Of Fears and Ghosts; Of Curses and Prayers. Aside from 
the names that march gaily across the inside cover with a blithe disregard 
of chronological sequence, there is no general list of sources. A few selec- 
tions are printed with the name of the author in heading or notes, and in 
perhaps eight cases a date is given. Items on pp. 4 and 19 are quoted from 
‘Rogers’ — presumably Thorold Rogers’ History of Agriculture and Prices 
in England. Certain selections will be easily recognized: Caeedmon’s story 
of the creation of Eve, and the lines following the expulsion from Eden; 
a number of extracts from Piers Plowman; Jonah in the whale’s belly and 
Jonah under the woodbine, from Patience; parts of The Parlement of Foules 
and The Nun’s Priest’s Tale; several incidents from The Voyage of St Bren- 
dan; ballads like The Cherry Tree Carol and The Boy and the Mantle; Frois- 
sart’s account of the siege of Calais, the battle of Cressy, and the capture 
of Edinburgh by Sir William Douglas. Other extracts, notably in the sec- 
tion on “The Household,’ are much less familiar, and set the reader to 
wondering along what bypaths Miss Hartley discovered them. 

The treatment of all the texts is free. An incident from Matthew Paris 
is given in English translation, but with no hint as to who is responsible 
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for the quaint phrasing (p. 26). Middle English texts like Piers Plowman 
and The Assumption of Our Lady are modernized. The story of the roper’s 
wife from The Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry is presented in so 
abridged a form that it almost loses its point (p. 81). Elsewhere lines or 
stanzas are omitted, a modern word is substituted for an obsolete, and oc- 
casionally, it would seem, a change is made in the text simply in the in- 
terests of propriety. Misprints are numerous; among the most glaring may 
be mentioned: locus clasicus (p. x); playright (p. xx111); tha the (for that he, 
p. 31); prynate (p. 119); rismir (p. 120); gramatical (rhyming with me- 
tuite, p. 121); Deo Gracious (p. 287). 

The anthology is clearly not adapted to scholarly work; but if one is 
content to take it in the mood in which Miss Hartley presents it, as ‘the 
happy muddled drift of ghosts from afar,’ bearing ‘a roping of lore, a hand- 
full of learning, a song or a toy,’ one may pass a number of pleasant hours 
with it. 

CorneE ia C. Courter, 
Mount Holyoke College 


F. A. Hericuen, Lateinisch-deutsches Schulwérterbuch, 10te Auflage, mit Beriicksichtigung 
ausgewihlter mittellateinischer Schriftsteller, bearb. von H. Bauer, K. Catholy, H. 
Walther, u.a. Leipzig: Teubner, 1931. Cloth. Pp. lvi+648. RM 14. 

HEINIcHEN’s Dictionary has been long and favorably known to all classi- 

cists familiar with German schoolroom instruction. The latest edition now 

bears witness to a broadening of the list of Latin texts set before young 

German students, since it is the first such lexicon to make any attempt 

toward embodying some portion of the mediaeval Latin vocabulary. The 

editors were naturally unable to cover the whole mediaeval Latin field, but 
have recorded the usage of only those authors and monuments of mediae- 
val Latin which have become current in German school reading during the 
last decade either as a whole or as excerpted in such collections as Alfers’ 
Mittellateinisches Lesebuch, Henze-Schlossareck’s Germania Latina, and 
other textbooks of similar scope. In so far as mediaeval Latin has been con- 
sidered, the new edition of Heinichen thus does not pretend to give more 
than a cross-section of vocabulary. Specifically mediaeval words are printed 
in somewhat smaller type than the rest of the contents, and special mediae- 
val usages of classical words are similarly indicated. No passage references 
to mediaeval authors are furnished except in the case of Jordanes, but the 
complete texts of Einhard’s Vita Caroli Magni and Ekkehard’s Waltharius 
have been taken into consideration in preparing the mediaeval word list. 

The specifically mediaeval usages covered in the new edition include some 

13,000 items. In itself an interesting innovation, this new contribution to 

German classical studies points emphatically to the advisability, not of re- 
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stricting the study of the classical languages in accordance with certain re- 
grettable features of modern American educational policy, but rather of 
extending their utility as instruments for increasing effective study of his- 
tory and civilization. 

SAMUEL H. Cross, 


Harvard University 


Warner Hoitzmann, Papsturkunden in England. 1. Band, Bibliotheken und Archive in Lon- 
don: 1, Berichte und Handschrifienbeschreibungen: u, Texte. (Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Giéttingen, philologisch-historische Klasse, neue Folge, Band xxv, 
1, 2.) Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1930, 1931. Paper. Pp. 658. 

Tus work was suggested by Dr Paul Kehr, whose conduct, direction, and 

inspiration of research is resulting in the systematic publication of inedited 

papal documents issued before 1198. Dr Holtzmann plans to publish the 
papal letters of this period found in English archives in three volumes. The 
present volume contains those discovered in the Public Record Office, the 

British Museum, St Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, Lambeth 

Palace, St Bartholomew’s Hospital, the College of Arms, and the Society of 

Antiquaries, except certain bulls reserved for collation with copies pre- 

served in archives outside of London. The second volume will include those 

located in cathedral archives and libraries, and the third those in Oxford, 

Cambridge, private archives, and the remainder of the archives of London. 
The first part of the first volume presents a brief account of the fate of 

the English monastic archives, short histories of the collections deposited 

in the archives examined, descriptions of the manuscripts in which papal 
documents of the period are to be found, and lists of the documents dis- 
covered. Each bull listed is identified by the name of the pope, the date, and 
the opening words of the text. The bulls which have been summarized in 

Jaffé and Loewenfeld’s Regesta are indicated. This portion of the volume 

not only provides a critical apparatus for the documents edited, but also 

serves as a valuable working-list of the cartularies in the archives reported. 

The manuscripts containing papalia are mainly cartularies, and the editor 

places in the list many cartularies which include no papal documents writ- 

ten before 1198. The first part thus supplements extensively T [homas] P{hil- 
lipps’] Index to Cartularies now and formerly existing since the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries (Middle Hill Press, 1839), and the lists in Collectanea Topo- 
graphica et Genealogica (7 vols., London, 1834-1841) and in A Guide to the 

Victoria History of the Counties of England (London, n. d.). 

In the second volume, 346 documents are published in extenso. Three or 
four of these are included because they throw light on the papal court or 
household. The remainder consists entirely of those letters issued by the 
popes before 1198 which are not recorded in Jaffé and Loewenfeld’s Regesta, 
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or which are summarized in that work from incomplete copies. Though 
many of them have been published elsewhere, a considerable group is edited 
here for the first time. Forty-one are originals; the others are copies. In 
many instances the editor has found and collated more than one copy. Only 
four of the documents are dated earlier than 1100, and of these three are 
spurious. Three hundred of the documents were issued after 1150. Most of 
the documents are concerned with monastic affairs. They consist mainly of 
grants of protection, confirmations of property and rights in which the pos- 
sessions of the monastery are often enumerated in detail, confirmations of 
appropriations of churches, delegations of papal authority to try appealed 
cases, and privileges of various sorts. Only a few, such as the letters dealing 
with the controversy between Henry 1 and Anselm, are of broader interest. 
The editing appears to have been done skilfully and thoroughly, in ac- 
cordance with the best canons of modern historical criticism. The critical 
apparatus is adequate. For the study of papal and English ecclesiastical 
history in the twelfth century the volume is essential. 
W. E. Lunt, 
Haverford College 


JAnos HorvAtn, A Magyar Irodalmi Miiveltség Kezdetei Szent Istvantél Mohdcsig (The Be- 
ginnings of Hungarian Letters from St. Stephen to 1526.) Budapest: Magyar Szemle Tarsa- 
sig, 1931. Paper. Pp. 311. 

Proressor HorvAtu’s new manual is a significant landmark in the research 

accomplished of late in the field of mediaeval Hungarian letters. Owing to 

peculiar circumstances, the Middle Ages lasted longer in Hungary than 

in Western Europe, and thus the field covered by him extends until 1526, 

the year which marks the end of Hungary’s national independence for cen- 

turies to come. Horvath does not call his work a history of Hungarian litera- 

ture; in view of the scarcity of literary monuments, he had to include a 

great deal of material which, strictly speaking, is outside the domain of 

ordinary literary history. To the non-Hungarian mediaevalist, the chief 
interest of the résumé lies in the author’s fine and keen analysis of mediaeval 
literary mores which were in Hungary fundamentally akin to conditions in 

Western Europe. A literary language had to be created in Hungary as well. 

Traditions of the Roman world had at all times been alive and active in the 

West. In Hungary, on the contrary, the written and primitive vernacular of 

a nomad Shamanistic tribe had to be adapted to literary use, a formidable 

task, since the structure of this tongue differed organically from the mold 

to which Romance, Teutonic, and Slavic dialects lent themselves with com- 
parative ease. Language, however, has no autonomous existence; radical 
linguistic changes do not consist in mere mechanical modifications of the 
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speech organism — they point to shifts in culture and occasionally to a 
transubstantiation in the psyche of an entire nation. 

Thus, the difficulties with which the anonymous writer of the first Hun- 
garian literary monument in the vernacular — a funeral sermon with a 
prayer attached, composed and translated ca. 1200 — had to grapple, can- 
not be overstated; aside from the technicalities of writing, which he as a 
Roman Catholic logically borrowed from Latin to the good fortune of Hun- 
garian letters, his labors may be compared to those of Ulfilas, though on a 
much smaller scale, to be sure. Before him, only stray words had found their 
way into Latin law-books, documents, and other miscellaneous writings of 
the two preceding centuries. The funeral sermon remained the piéce de résis- 
tance of Hungarian letters until the end of the Arpad dynasty (1301). Seanty 
monuments of a literary character as well as allusions to the existence of 
epic and lyrical poetry in the vernacular are encountered until the end of 
the fourteenth century, but literature in the stricter acceptance of the term 
did not begin in the Magyar tongue until the fifteenth century. 

The objection may be raised that this tardiness must have been due to 
Magyar antipathy to Western ideals. At any rate, the author attributes it 
to the fact that literacy, with all the rudiments of culture, manuscripts, and 
scholars, had to be imported into Hungary from abroad. As late as the 
fourteenth century, there were still members of the clergy, of no mean rank 
inthe hierarchy of the Church, who had not mastered the elements of writing. 
Yet even more than in the West, the entire mediaeval civilization of Hun- 
gary is to be retraced to the efforts of the Church. It initiated education, 
chiefly for the benefit of its priests. There was a dearth of books, and first 
of all, the clergy had to be provided with the consecrated texts of the Roman 
Church. A considerable part of the Latin literature of mediaeval Hungary 
was nothing but a reproduction of the official documents of the Church; 
only its minor portion functioned as a vehicle of the Hungarian mind. It did 
not produce authors of the rank of a Thomas Aquinas or an Albertus 
Magnus, for in the atmosphere of mediaeval Hungary, where efforts to 
overturn Christianity were rampant until the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, higher theological studies were little pursued. As the laws were 
codified in Latin, jurisprudence, having a practical value, met with more 
auspicious circumstances; one of its notable products was a much-quoted 
Fiirstenspiegel, from the beginning of the eleventh century, ascribed to 
St Stephen or St Gerard, in which Charlemagne was extolled as the ideal 
ruler. More interesting, because more animated with a specifically Hun- 
garian spirit, are the legends of the Hungarian saints, Gerard, Stephen, and 
Ladislas. The genre, however, in which the national mind received its finest 
expression, was history. Two historians, one anonymous dating from ca. 
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1150 or 1200, and the other, Simon de Keza from ca. 1280, highly educated 
and courtly abbés, created works which in Hungary took the place of the 
Chansons de Gestes. They combined Dichtung und Wahrheit, and found in- 
spiration in the manner of Livy, and in the Gestes of Troy and of Alexander 
the Great when constructing national history out of the legends of a dim 
and fabulous past. 

Literacy materially increased in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
The schools multiplied; three universities were founded. Theology and his- 
toriography flourished under the Angevins (1308-1382) but reached their 
heyday only toward the end of the period. The Franciscan Pelbart de Temes- 
var (1430 or 1440-1504), whose sermons, collected in several volumes (Stel- 
larium, Pomerium), were spread in many editions over all Europe, was a 
worthy though belated successor to a Vincent of Beauvais, whose Aureum 
Rosarium Theologiae was intended to be the encyclopedia of his day. His 
sermons, full of motley erudition, are a store-house of examples, fables, and 
romantic stories; later, La Fontaine, Voltaire and Schiller were to play 
variations on his themes; he is the salient representative of mediaeval Latin 
literature in Hungary. Jurisprudence yielded a masterpiece in Stephen 
Werbiczy’s Opus Tripartitum Turis Consuetudinarii (printed in 1517), which 
became one of the source-books of Hungarian law. 

These are the high points of mediaeval Latin literature in Hungary. One 
is amazed to find that Professor Horvath barely touched upon Hungarian 
Humanism, and yet this Humanism brought forth a poet of the significance 
of Janus Pannonius (1434-1472), and the Rerum Hungaricarum Decades by 
Antonio Bonfini (1434-1503), a work of paramount importance in media- 
ting between Hungary and Western Europe. The fact that Horvath does not 
follow thechronological sequence hardly accounts forthe lacuna. There is no 
irreconcilable conflict between the Renaissance and the Middle Ages, as was 
imagined in the days of Burckhardt, and the work under review would un- 
questionably have gained by the inclusion of this period, the more so since 
the author does not fail to discuss the vernacular literature during the reign 
of King Matthias (1458-1490) and his successors. Humanism was no more 
universal than the Christian Latin literature of the Middle Ages, and it is to 
be hoped accordingly that the author will include Humanism also in a sec- 
ond edition of his work. 

Vernacular literature could not rise into existence until Latin literature 
became autochthonic in Hungary. With the expansion of the elements fa- 
miliar with it, the task of producing a literature national in its language was 
notably facilitated. Glossaries of the fifteenth century bear witness to the 
efforts made to create the necessary terminology, and the first attempts to 
translate the Bible into Hungarian date from this period also; it is a moot 
question whether this fragmentary translation is due to the Franciscans 
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or to Hussite priests. Hungarian literature in the vernacular had its first 
golden age only ca. 1500 when the Middle Ages were well over west of 
Hungary. Though the first printing press had been introduced into Hungary 
in 1473, the first book in Hungarian was printed as late as 1527. Peculiarly 
enough, almost half a century after the invention of printing, between 1490 
and 1530, a considerable number of Hungarian codices cropped up, about 
fifty of which have been preserved. By this time, it is already possible to 
speak of a veritable Hungarian literature, which bears, however, an almost 
totally ecclesiastical character. It originated in the fifteenth-century dis- 
ciplinary reforms of the Dominicans and of the Franciscans, and in the fact 
that the religious orders of women insisted on obtaining edifying reading 
material in Hungarian, the only language which their members understood. 
These writings of the convents are largely anonymous, and stand midway 
between printed and oral literature. HorvAth offers a subtle analysis of 
these productions which holds good for all literature prior to the invention 
of printing. The relationship of author and public, of copyist and original, 
was wholly different from conditions brought about by the printing press. 
Hungarian codex literature is, however, characterized by some additional 
features in contradistinction to its Western counterpart: it is totally made 
up of translations, and thus the authors’ place was taken by anonymous 
translators in the eyes of the reader. Legends, liturgic texts, prayers, bre- 
viaries, sermons, and visions were the genres of this convent literature. 
Prose and poetry intermingle in the codices, and the rhythm of mediaeval 
Latin verse profoundly influenced the evolution of Hungarian metrics. 
Latin word formation, syntax, and style molded the young literary expres- 
sion; the formation of Hungarian prose duplicates the genesis of German 
prose, which had taken place centuries before in the days of Notker. The 
secular monuments of the period are consequential but exceedingly scanty; 
a few dance-songs, and some historical lyrico-epic poems, that is all. Not 
a single prose monument intended for laymen has come down to us from the 
entire Middle Ages. Reformation and Counter-Reformation gave a new 
impetus to the development of vernacular literature. In their storms, and in 
the grave political and military struggles of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the literature of the convents sank into oblivion. 

Professor Horvath’s excellent exposé gives an accurate and clear picture 
of this evolution. He points out numerous problems to be solved by Hun- 
garian mediaeval philology; a number of his conclusions, however, are of 
interest to all mediaevalists, who will appreciate his work as a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of the mediaeval mind. 

ARPAD STEINER, 
Hunter College 
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G. Larnr, Die Anfiinge des Russischen Reiches (Politische Geschichte im 9. und 10. Jahrhun- 

dert). Berlin: E. Ebering, 1930. Cloth. Pp. 147. 

TuE period to which Dr Laehr has limited himself is one which has been so 
exhaustively treated by an impressive array of the most competent Russian 
investigators that his book can hardly transcend the character of a sum- 
mary for the use of scholars to whom the Russian material is inaccessible. 
At the same time, the work is sufficiently detailed and includes broad 
enough bibliographical material to offer considerably more than a mere 
introduction to the first century and a half of mediaeval Russian history 
from the traditional ‘calling of the princes’ to the conversion of St Vladimir. 
In these respects the present monograph constitutes a welcome addition to 
our Eastern European reference material. At the same time, its utility would 
have been appreciably enhanced if it had been expanded to include the reign 
of Yaroslav, the culmination of that evolution which Dr Laehr describes. 

In his brief first chapter, under the title ‘Vorgeschichte,’ Dr Laehr 
sketches the features of semi-oriental cultures and nomadic movements in 
South Russia to the eighth century. In this connection the author lays too 
little stress on the continuity of civilization along the Black Sea littoral from 
the time of the Scythians, and the consequent fact that the Eastern Slavs 
were exposed to the influence of superior cultures even before the advent 
of the Goths. One need only recall Professor Rostovtzeff’s observation that 
commercial centers existed on the Russian watercourses in the third and 
fourth centuries B.c. and even earlier; Ptolemy records over a score of such 
settlements on the South-Russian rivers. From the archaeological evidence, 
the Eastern Slavs were, to say the least, on the periphery of a prosperous 
commercial civilization even before the beginning of the Christian era, and 
this situation is amply reflected by the Slavic vocabulary. I am therefore 
disinclined to accept the author’s suggestion ‘vielleicht gehen die Anfiinge 
des stiidtischen Lebens auf germanische Einfliisse in den ersten Jahrhunder- 
ten unserer Zeitrechnung zuriick’; these urban beginnings, whether Slavic 
or not, manifestly preceded the Gothic migration. Dr Laehr rightly em- 
phasizes the tenacity with which the Slavic settlers as far east as the Don 
held their ground against Bulgar, Avar, and Khazar pressure. It may quite 
well be that their very lack of organization conferred upon them a sort 
of tough tribal flexibility on which successive nomad onsets made little per- 
manent impression. 

Dr Laehr’s second chapter, ‘Die Normannen in Osteuropa,’ and his third, 
‘Die Griindung des Russischen Reiches,’ together with his extensive notes 
and Excursus 1 on the sources for the Rus attack on Constantinople in 860, 
constitute an able review of Varangian expansion, with due attention to 
both Greek and Arabic sources. The author’s definitions are not altogether 
satisfactory in the differentiation of the terms Rus and Varangian. Dr 
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Laehr rightly rejects the fantastic theories of Fritzler’s Das Russische 
Reich eine Griindung der Franken (p. 121, n. 15). On the other hand, the 
derivation of Bapayyo from Vaeringjar has been accepted heretofore 
mainly as a pis aller, and while, as Dr Laehr asserts, there is doubtless no 
etymological connection between Spayyo. and Bapayyo, the fact remains 
that occasional confusion between the two terms is evidenced by the 
translation of Vat. Gr., 137 (Istrin, Georgi Amartol u, 60): ot & yévous 
rav Ppayywv kabioravra. by ‘ot roda Vjarjazeska suStim’ (ibid., 1, 567). 
According to Dr Laehr, ‘als die Powest im Laufe des 11. Jahrhunderts ent- 
stand, war der Name Warjager in Russland tatsiichlich zur Bezeichnung 
fiir die jenseits des Meeres wohnenden Skandinavier geworden, wiihrend 
man unter den Rus die in Russland angesiedelten Normannen, besonders 
die um Kiev sitzenden, verstand.’ At the end of the eleventh century, when 
the Povest took shape, the term Rus refers to the whole extent of Eastern 
Slavic territory under the sway of the Princes of Kiev, with no reference 
whatever to the Scandinavian origin of the ruling class, who by this time 
were entirely Russified. During this century, migrant Scandinavians (and 
even Icelanders) who took service in Byzantium were known as Varan- 
gians, and brought this name back with them into Russia, where it was ex- 
tended to apply to all Norse peoples because the name Rus had lost its 
Scandinavian connotation. Since the tradition of the Scandinavian origin 
of the princely family and their retainers was preserved, the compiler of 
the Povest conjectured naturally and correctly that the primitive Rus were 
a subdivision of the peoples known collectively in his own day as Varan- 
gians. 

In his Excursus 1, Dr Laehr makes out a reasonable case for the apocry- 
phal character of the account of the expedition against Constantinople at- 
tributed by the Povest to Oleg as of 907, and follows Shakhmatov in regard- 
ing the Treaty of 907 as a forgery trumped up on the basis of the longer 
instrument of 911. From the absence of Byzantine confirmation of Oleg’s 
raid and the obvious legendary character of the whole story, the expedition 
itself appears rather as an invention of the Chronicler or as a reflex of popu- 
lar tradition. There is, however, no basic objection to the conclusion of a 
preliminary modus vivendi for Rus merchants in 907 and its amplification 
by a longer and more explicit understanding four years later; accordingly, 
there is no probative indication that the agreement of 907 is spurious. It is 
indeed rather likely that the story of Oleg’s alleged expedition of 907 merely 
constitutes an effort to provide a background for this understanding, the 
terms of which stamp it as the upshot of entirely peaceful negotiation. 

The fourth chapter of this monograph deals with the principates of Igor 
and Olga. As Pokrovski emphasizes (Hist. of Russia, New York: 1931, pp. 
12-13), the authority of the earlier Russian princes shows a patriarchal 
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character which persists well down into the Muscovite period. Along with 
this patriarchal phase, however, we find the beginnings of an administrative 
organization in the time of Olga, as soon as the extent of the principality 
precluded its management directly under the princely eye. Dr Laehr’s dis- 
cussion of Olga’s contact with the Eastern Church is particularly judicious. 
Yet in view of the evidence he adduces from Byzantine sources in favor of 
Greek missionary efforts in Russia after the Rus raid of 860 upon the capital, 
it is not so certain that Christian activities ceased entirely in Kiev after 
its capture by Oleg, especially on account of the proofs of the existence of a 
considerable group of Christians in Kiev supplied by the Treaty of 944. 
In Excursus tv, the author offers a useful analysis of the sources dealing 
with Olga’s conversion and her visit to Constantinople in 957, paying 
special attention to her mission to Otto 1 (Cont. Reginon., ed. F. Kurze, ad 
959, p. 170). 

In his fifth chapter, Dr Laehr deals extensively with Svyatoslav’s cam- 
paigns against the Khazars and in Bulgaria. The former are satisfactorily 
treated; the latter provide no material not readily available in S. Runci- 
man’s History of the First Bulgarian Empire or in Zlatarski. The chronology 
of Svyatoslav’s Bulgarian campaigns is considered in Excursus v. The final 
chapter, with Excursus vi, is occupied with Vladimir 1 and his conversion. 
Motives of political prestige governed every Slavic princely conversion in 
the ninth and tenth centuries. Vladimir was no exception: his readiness to 
aid Basil m against Bardas Phocas arose from a desire to rid himself of his 
importunate Varangian auxiliaries and to establish his authority not only 
by eliminating this element of disorder but also by securing recognition of 
his personal equality with the Greek sovereigns through a marital alliance 
more exalted than either Carolingian or Saxon Emperor had succeeded in 
attaining. These facts are carefully disguised in the monastic accounts pre- 
sented by early Russian sources. In any event, as Dr Laehr emphasizes, the 
conversion of Vladimir, along with Slavic colonization of the Dnieper basin 
and the Norse infiltration, is one of the three historical factors which 
brought the great Russian plain within European intellectual boundaries. 
It is not too much to assert that the intellectual advance of Kiev under 
Byzantine influence between 1000 and 1200 was proportionately more in- 
tense than that of the Western Slavic peoples under German influence dur- 
ing the same interval. This progress was retarded and finally halted by the 
strife incident to the rise of Russian feudalism and by the nomadic in- 
cursions which culminated in the Tatar supremacy. The present monograph 
offers a convenient synthesis of the elements leading up to this brief period 
of Kievan leadership. 


SAMUEL H, Cross, 


Harvard University 
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E. G. Lféonarp. Introduction au Cartulaire Manuscrit du Temple 1150-1317 constitué par le 

Marquis d’ Albon, Paris: Champion, 1930. Paper. Pp. xv+259. 

WueEn the Marquis d’Albon died in December 1912, the first volume of his 
great Cartulaire Général de Ordre du Temple, containing 600 documents 
relating to the Temple in the years 1119 to 1150, was in the press, but the 
greater part of his work remained in manuscript form. When Albon began 
to collect the documents relating to the Temple, it was his original intention 
to prepare a general cartulary similar to that of Delaville Le Roulx for the 
Hospital, and the one published volume included documents from all coun- 
tries in which the Temple existed. But the immensity of the task of collect- 
ing and editing these scattered documents forced Albon to limit his field, 
and the goal of his endeavor became to collect the documents of the Temple 
in France. 

The manuscript collection which he left, and which was presented by his 
widow to the Bibliothéque Nationale, contained therefore principally docu- 
ments relating to the commanderies of the Temple in France with a few 
scattered documents from the commanderies in other countries. A brief 
summary of the contents of these manuscripts was published in the ‘Nou- 
velles Acquisitions du Départment des Manuscrits pendant les années 
1921-1923’ in the Bibliothéque de l’ Ecole des Chartes, Lxxxv (1924), 11-16. 

The present volume is a study of these manuscripts as materials for the 
history of the Temple in France. The author, E. G. Léonard, begins his 
work with a catalogue of the Albon manuscripts, of which volumes 1-4 are 
collections of Bulls, 5—59 are cartularies of commanderies in France, and 
60-71 are collections of documents from other countries, England, Spain, 
the crusading states, and letters of the Marquis d’Albon to other scholars 
and archivists who assisted him in collecting the materials. The main body 
of the work is a study of the commanderies in France, divided into the four 
main districts of Provence, Aquitaine, France, and Auvergne. The houses 
of the Temple in each province are enumerated with lists of their officers, 
masters, preceptors, etc. Bibliographical references are given after each 
entry. A general bibliography and an alphabetical index of places and per- 
sons completes the study. 

The work is designed as a guide to the Albon manuscripts and as a check 
list on the houses and dignitaries of the Order in France. With the exception 
of a short biographical sketch of the Marquis d’Albon in the preface, the 
entire work is written in Latin. While not a work of universal appeal, 
Léonard’s book is a valuable reference work for the history of the Temple 
and should, together with M. Dessubré’s recently published Bibliographie 
de l' Ordre des Templiers (Paris, 1928), greatly facilitate the study of the 
history and the records of that heroic and unfortunate Order. 

Joun L. La Monte, 
University of Cincinnati 
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C. A. Macartney, The Magyars in the Ninth Century. Cambridge: University Press; New 

York: Macmillan, 1930. Cloth. Pp. 241. $6.00. 

Me Macartney’s work is the result of an astounding amount of labor 
which he undertook with laudable courage and enthusiasm. Generations of 
scholars have attempted before him to make order in the perplexing maze 
of oriental and western sources relating the early history of the Magyars, 
Yet a number of problems are still unsolved, and it is doubtful whether the 
author of the work under review has said the last word on them. Since his 
study is a welcome disquisition on a subject which has been hitherto well- 
nigh inaccessible to the English-speaking reader, clarity and concision 
would have been more than commendable in the discussion of the problems 
involved. Unfortunately, his method of presentation is diffuse and full of 
digressions. Four chapters of the work are called excursuses, but the other 
sections of the treatise are not exempt from similar divagations by the 
elimination of which the entire work would have benefited. The tone in 
which rambling digressions are executed is often objectionable (e.g. p. 97 ff., 
in the discussion of the abdication of Levedias, where statements of this 
sort occur: ‘requiring poor Levedias to be a lightning lover before whom 
Hollywood must grow pale’). More consequential than discordant flip- 
pancies is, however, the fact that, whereas the author is informed on the 
Hungarian research of recent years, his grounding in Hungarian historiog- 
raphy seems to some extent improvised. Had he been more conversant 
with the immense work accomplished prior to the immediate past, he surely 
would not have taken pride in and wasted time and effort on specious dis- 
coveries of well-known facts. In the treatise, there is no evidence of his 
acquaintance with a fundamental work on the oldest history of the Mag- 
yars, Pauler’s A Magyar Nemzet Térténete Szent Istvénig (Budapest, 1900), 
which B. Héman, one of the most authoritative students of the period, has 
lately deemed to be still basic and indispensable (Ostérténet, T érzsszervezet 
Keresztény Kirdlysdg, n.d. [19297] p. 424). 

Only thus could it happen that Mr Macartney with great apparatus and 
much enthusiasm rediscovered on pp. 50-56 that the Etel river was the 
Don, a fact which has been known to generations of Hungarian historians. 
Excursus 11 on Magna Hungaria (pp. 156-173) adds little to our knowledge 
of the problem beyond the wealth of data supplied long ago by Pauler 
(op. cit., p. 249). The remark on p. 91 according to which Fehér identified 
the XvyyvAols with the Donetz is incorrect: the identification was made by 
Pauler (op. cit., p. 140). 

In general, the author makes light of the labors of his predecessors. His 
explanation of the name of Lebedia is ingenious, and deserves serious con- 
sideration; still, Pauler’s reasoning in favor of the old interpretation, in view 
of the fact that the name was ephemeral, is not so absurd as would appear 
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from Mr Macartney’s discussion on p. 93, the more so since the traditional 
form of the Hungarian prince’s name may have been Eleued. In explaining 
the term Toidpxo, it would have been first necessary to disprove Pesche’s 
statement to the effect that the Middle Ages meant by Turks nomad races 
in general. The trifling tone in which Hungarian scholars are misrepre- 
sented as tampering with texts in order to suit them to their ‘pet’ theories 
is totally unwarranted; Kuun did not tamper with the text in question, as 
asserted on p. 102, but referred to Anselmus Bandurius. The last Excursus 
on “The Bulgaro-Greek War and the Magyar Landnahme’ is not only mea- 
ger in new results, but is likewise open to criticism. The author, agreeing 
with Marczali and Héman, categorically declares that the ‘Magyars. ..en- 
tered Hungary late in the year 895.’ One of his arguments, however, sup- 
porting the ringing finale, does not hold water. Mr Macartney takes no 
cognizance of the fact that Theotmar’s letter, discussed on p. 187, was 
proved to be a forgery by A. Gombos (cf. A. Steiner’s review of the latter’s 
A Honfoglalé Magyarok Itdéliai Kalandozésa (Budapest, 1928), in SpecuLuM, 
v, 1930, pp. 114-115). He is likewise unaware of the significant conclusions 
drawn by Gombos from a thorough analysis of the Italian expeditions of 
the Magyars, according to which the Magyars did not leave Etelkéz in 
896, and reached the territory of Hungary not simultaneously and as a 
tribal complex, but in groups. 

Mr Macartney’s treatise is perceptibly marred by inaccurate reference 
to relevant Slavic sources. He has used G. Paris’s translation of the ‘Nes- 
torian’ Chronicle (Paris, 1834), which was made from a late text and has 
since been superseded by several other accessible renderings from a better 
original. His quotation (p. 73): ‘After the Avars appeared the Pechenegs, 
then the Magyars, who were seen again near Kiev’ should read ‘Later the 
Black Ugrians [usually identified with the Magyars, cf. Marquart, Streif- 
ziige, p. 39] passed by Kiev in the time of Oleg.’ There is no question of their 
previous appearance; their passage before Kiev is dated by the Povest as 
ca. 898, which is obviously too late. In this connection, Mr Macartney 
(p. 76, n. 3) is wrong in stating that 6406=a.p. 894; the Povest uses the 
Byzantine chronology from 5508 as the date of Creation. On the other hand, 
he is quite right in not taking this date seriously; the fact is that the item 
concerning the passage of the Magyars comes at the end of a period of 
‘empty years’ (6396-6405 = 888—897), indicating that the compiler of 
the Povest had no definite idea when the event occurred. 

While the author is correct in the assertion (page 62) that the Russian 
Chronicles do not refer to the Prince of Kiev as Khagan, this title was 
actually current in the tenth century, and Hilarion uses it in referring to St 
Vladimir himself. Indeed, Mr Macartney here confuses the situation pre- 
vailing among the Rus on the Upper Volga with that of the Princes of Kiev 
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a century or more later. It may be added that the Rhos ambassadors of the 
Annales Bertiniani (sub 839) did not, as Mr Macartney puts it (page 67), 
come from a ‘dignitary whom they described as the Khakhan Ris’: they 
called themselves Rhos, and said they were sent by their rer, chacanus 
vocabulo (ed. G. Waitz, p. 19). Mr Macartney likewise remarks (p. 73): 
‘Had the [Russian] Chronicle been accurate, it must have mentioned the 
Bulgars, who were the nation which actually appeared after the Avars.’ 
Actually, the Povest (ed. E. F. Karski, col. 11) does mention the Bulgars 
specifically as the race of nomads preceding the Avars, since the former first 
appeared on the confines of the Byzantine Empire about 482. Mr Macart- 
ney’s reference to the Stepennaya Kniga (p. 73) is of doubtful cogency; in 
view of the character of this compilation, it would hardly prove anything 
even if the author’s reference were accurate. All the Stepennaya says about 
Askold and Dir (PSRL, xx1, 61) is: “They made war upon the Romanic 
country, settled the city of Kiev with many Varangians, and abode in it 
themselves.’ 

Again (p. 105), Mr Macartney alleges that Brodniki (lit. = ‘wanderers, 
nomads’) is the characteristic term in the ‘Russian Chronicle’ for the 
Pechenegs. Apart from the fact that the author’s understanding of “Russian 
Chronicle’ is not in accord with modern terminology, the appellation 
Brodniki, as far as we are aware, does not appear once in the whole ‘Nesto- 
rian’ Chronicle, or Povest. Under 898, the Povest characterizes the Magyars 
as ‘chodjaSti aki se Polovci’ (nomads like the Polovcians) with a completely 
different term for nomads. Indeed, the earliest use of Brodniki appears to 
present itself in 1147 (Hypatian Chronicle, PSRL, 11, 30); it occurs again in 
other texts in items of 1167 (PSRL, u1, 96), 1216 (PSRL, 1, 212; 1v*, 191), 
and 1224 (Sinodalny Spisok, p. 219), but on the whole it is a relatively rare 
term. As it happens, the Pechenegs suffered a crushing defeat by Yaroslav 
in 1036, and never again appear as a menace in the rest of the Povest to 1113; 
they are mentioned in this interval precisely once as having made common 
cause with the Polovcians in 1103. It is therefore likely that only scattered 
and numerically unimportant remnants of the Pechenegs lived in the 
Dnieper valley while their more westerly compatriots were stirring up 
trouble in Bulgaria. In the case of Mr Macartney’s quotation (p. 105); 
‘The Brodniki with their heavy kibitkas and the Torks with their black 
caps,’ not only is his reference wrong (Paris 11, 70 not 1, 70), but he has mis- 
quoted Paris’s translation, which is in itself erroneous. Paris reads: “De 
leur cété, les Bérendéens [not Brodniki] aux lourds kibitks, et les Torkes, 
aux cottes noires, commettaient mille désordres’ which renders very in- 
exactly the original (PSRL, 1', 143) : ‘béSa bo v to vrémja pribégli Berenditi 
i s véZami, i Torci, vsi Cernii Klobuci, i veliku pakost stvori3a,’ meaning 
‘for at that time had come up the Berendiches also with their tents, and the 
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Uzes, all “Black Hoods,” and committed much abomination,’ the last term 
referring to a collection of Turkish elements (including the Berendiches and 
the Uzes) south of Kiev in the twelfth century. The various Russian 
Chronicles not only do not corroborate the Byzantine writers as to the 
hamaxobiotic habits of the Pechenegs, but also do not seem to offer any 
basis for identifying the Brodniki with them. As a matter of fact, the 
Brodniki were almost certainly Slavs. 

‘A strange episode,’ says Mr Macartney, ‘which has never been wholly 
cleared up, is the subjection of Russia to the Khazars. The first mention 
made by the Poviesti (sic) is obviously derived direct from Byzantine 
sources, and refers to the growth of the Khazar power in the seventh 
century’ (p. 110). The brief statement of the Povest (col. 11): “There came 
from among the Scythians, i.e., from the Khazars, a people called Bulgars’ 
derives from the Byzantine terminology which referred to the Khazars as 
Scythians (cf. Georgius Hamartolus ed. von Muralt, p. 639). This particular 
passage of the Povest refers to the dispersion of the Bulgars after the death 
of Kubrat. On the other hand, there is nothing strange or unexplained about 
the tributary status of the eastern Slavs. The Khazar control of the Crimea 
and its hinterland was confirmed in 732 by the marriage of Leo the Isau- 
rian’s son Constantine to the Khazar Princess Irene. The Khazars were at 
least allied with the Magyars north of the Don, and their sphere of influence 
extended westward to the middle Dnieper, where they maintained a by no 
means onerous contact with the local Slavs. The relative ease with which the 
Swedish interlopers detached the Dnieprian Slavs from their tenuous 
Khazar allegiance would also militate against any such theory of far-flung 
Khazar conquest as is implied by Mr Macartney’s conception (p. 111) of a 
‘campaign against the Slavs which ended in the break-up of the great 
White-Croatian Empire and the establishment of the Khazar dominion over 
Kiev as also over the Radimici.’ While the high intrinsic interest of the 
author’s analysis of Chapters 39-40 of the De Administrando Imperio is 
obvious, a conclusion can hardly be reached on the White-Croatian ques- 
tion without due consultation of the chief authorities on the subject, viz., 
Ratki, Jagi¢, and Niederle (especially the last, in his Slovanské Starozit- 
nosti 11, 244-280, where the whole literature, together with the text of 
Constantine, is reviewed in great detail). It suffices to remark that the 
identity of Wayit with Kiev is far from certain, nor can the accounts of a 
supposed White-Croatian kingdom in Constantine and the Arabic geog- 
raphers be accepted without reserve. Furthermore, it is hardly necessary to 
point out that the invitation of the Slavs to Rurik (p. 112) is an exploded 
fiction; even if it were not, the legendary invitation is said to have eman- 
ated from the Slavs of the Novgorod area, and can scarcely enter as a 
factor into Magyar-Khazar relations. Mr Macartney’s statement (p. 175) 
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that the White Ugrians of the Povest are usually identified with the Khazars 
should also be noted with the comment that they are now more correctly 
regarded as a subdivision of the Bulgars, possibly the Onogunduri. 

While Mr Macartney’s work constitutes a praiseworthy effort to illum- 
inate a difficult subject, it unhappily presents deficiencies in accuracy which 
appreciably detract from its general usefulness. The new and valuable 
translation of the Arabic sources which it embodies forms its most serious 
claim to the attention of specialists. The bibliography leaves much to be de- 
sired, and misspellings of Hungarian names are frequent. 

SAMUEL H. Cross, ARPAD STEINER, 

Harvard University Hunter College 


B. Narot, Saggi di Filosofia Dantesca. Milan: Soc. Anon. Edit. Dante Alighieri, 1930. Paper, 

Pp. xii+580. Lire 16. 

Tue author, well known to Dante scholars and in general to students of 
mediaeval! philosophy, discusses in this book some of the fundamental prob- 
lems of Dante’s scholarship, and with extraordinary wealth of illustrations 
from the writers of Islam, Greece, and Christendom strives to give us a 
newer, or at least a clearer, view of the basic political and scientific theories 
of the poet. The numerous quotations are not presented as sources — the 
author wisely disclaims any such intention — but rather as elements and 
constituents of that body of doctrines from which the poet drew his intel- 
lectual nourishment. They are, therefore, of interest and value not only for 
Dante specialists but for students of mediaeval science in general. 

The chapters are uneven in merit. The most thorough seem to be the last 
ones on the political theories of Dante. Controversial though they be, we 
find in them a systematic and original treatment of Dante’s polity and of 
the changes it underwent. The first chapter, which is a long discussion on 
Dante’s view of the nature of the heavens, amplifies and extends Proto’s in- 
terpretation of the second canto of the Paradiso. The chapter on Albertus 
Magnus and Dante is rather illuminating. The one on the De Causis is un- 
necessarily profuse and seems to contribute very little. The last chapter on 
‘the myth of Eden’ takes up the different views that have been held on the 
subject of the position of Purgatory and establishes Dante’s own belief. 

Some of the doctrines advanced by Mr Nardi do not seem to me to be 
tenable. And since they bear on fundamental problems, and, in part, have 
been held at other times and by other scholars, I propose to treat a few of 
them in detail. Mr Nardi seems to misunderstand and to misrepresent Aris- 
totle’s reason for the immobility of the earth. He tells us (page 190) that 
Aristotle, Simplicius, etc., in order to deduce the immobility of the earth 
from the revolution of the heavens, had erroneously ascribed the properties 
of an unextended mathematical point to an extended body like the earth. 
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This criticism shows a hasty reading of the texts concerned. For Aristotle 
and his commentators state the very opposite, emphasizing the necessity of 
an extended support and clearly indicating that the problem is not a mathe- 
matical one but one of animal kinetics. (See Aristotle, De Caelo, 286a 10, and 
De Motu Anim. 699a 12, where he discards the mathematical centre ‘quia 
nullam habet essentiam.’ Cf. also Simplicius in his commentary to De Caelo 
286a 12, where he states ‘that if any one were to speak of motion around a 
centre he would be talking at random, for the centre, being devoid of mat- 
ter, is not capable of being at rest . . . The centre is not a subsistent thing 
(ob yap xa’ aird idéornxe 7d xévtpov).’ St Thomas makes the same remark 
and is followed by the commentators in general. 

In his chapter onl’ Arco della Vita (p. 123) Mr Nardi indulges in a strange, 
though not novel practice. He affirms that Dante’s image of the ‘Arch of 
Life’ and the discussion pertaining thereto were inspired by Aristotle, De 
Gen. et Corr. 336a 17-27. Discovering, however, that the differences far out- 
weigh the resemblances, and that the assumed similarity resolves itself into 
a patent contrast, he proceeds to blame Dante for not having properly un- 
derstood his authority. In reality he should blame himself for not picking 
out the proper source of the doctrine. For if, instead of turning to Aristotle, 
(who figures here only because, out of the quoted passages [479a, 29], 
Dante was able to extract the image of the arch) he had looked to astrology 
and to Ptolemy, all difficulties would have disappeared. The two ‘mistakes’ 
of Dante, which consisted in taking the half circle (the arch) instead of the 
entire one, and of considering the diurnal motion instead of the motion of 
the planets in the circle of the Zodiac, would then have become two ele- 
ments of the genethliacal practice. For Ptolemy had insisted upon ignoring 
all but the visible half of the circle of geniture (as Dante says: ‘per parte di 
quello a loro si scuopra’) in his often commented rule: 76 re yap id viv wav 
eixotws adernréov (Tetrab., 111, 12). And as for considering the diurnal motion 
instead of that of ‘accession and recession,’ what else did the astrologers do? 
How else could the circle of geniture be drawn if not in relation to the point 
(horoscope) that was at a given time emerging on the Eastern horizon in 
virtue of the diurnal motion and moved westward by the same revolution? 
This picture of the east as birth, of the west as death, and of the middle 
sky as maturity, must have presented itself early. We find traces of it 
even among those who included the entire circle. So in Manilius, who speaks 
of the west as ‘Ianua Ditis,’ and so in the normal 12-house circle, where 
the domus preceding the west was regularly called épx% @avarov (mors) 
even when it did not serve to indicate that final stage. The very image 
of Dante’s semi-circle must independently have suggested itself to many 
authors. I shall simply give two early examples: The commentary to Pto- 
lemy’s Tetrabiblos Syntazis, ascribed to Proclus, pp. 68-69 of Wolf’s edition, 
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states that we must take into account only what passes év 7 éudavei 
xobouq — just what Dante says — and not what occurs below. Hence, he 
says, we need only consider: the horoscope (eastern point), which symbol- 
izes early life, the medium caelum, which stands for maturity, and the west, 
which represents old age. The author of Hermippus likewise (11, 6; Kroll, p. 
44) compares life to the half circle of the diurnal revolution: ‘ddws re 4 xaé’ 
Huds ovTos Bios TS am’ dvarodjs HArlov wéxpe Sicews Xpdvy kai romw ameixacra,’ 

Our author’s obstinate desire to find in Dante traces of Neoplatonic and 
Arabic doctrines independent of those incorporated by current scholastic 
philosophy makes him give (page 236) to Paradiso x111, 52-63, a new sense 
which the text cannot possibly bear. Dante says: 


Cid che non muore e cid che pud morire 
non é se non splendor di quell’ idea 

che partorisce: amando, il nostro Sire 

ché quella viva Luce che si mea 

dal suo Lucente che non si disuna 

da Lui né dall’ amor che a lor s’intrea 

per sua bontade il suo raggiare aduna, etc. 


This passage interpreted according to the traditional view corresponds 
word for word to the ordinary doctrine of the church. In the first place, 
Dante asserts that the creation proceeds from the Idea. St Thomas (Sum. 
1, 9.4.7) says ‘Filius est universalis causa creaturarum.’ Dante calls Christ 
the ‘Idea,’ and so do the Fathers (see St Bonaventura, J Sent. v1, 1.3). Lu- 
cente to indicate the father is frequent and natural enough. Christ of course 
is the luce (lux vera) and the holy spirit is constantly qualified as amor. 

Instead of this obvious and orthodox and internally consistent explana- 
tion, Mr Nardi brings in Plotinus and Proclus, explains the Trinity as a 
process of emanations, misunderstands Splendor which he refers to the Cre- 
ator, whereas it is meant to describe the creation; does not see that amor and 
not splendor is the third person; confuses, contrary to his own thesis, this 
splendor with luce, calls it anima mundi (at least here he has hit upon an 
historical heresy) and identifies them all with the empyrean. 

Mr Nardi’s interpretation of Dante’s Fortuna is surely faulty. While 
commenting Par. vi11, 112-141 and particularly the verses ‘Sempre natura 
se fortuna trova Discorde a se . . . fa mala prova,’ he defines fortuna (page 
47) as the ‘virta propria delle sfere celesti’ as the ‘strumento celeste di quella 
Provvidenze divina,’ with the result that, while Dante has taken pains to 
contrast natura (circolare) with fortuna (his whole argument depending on 
this contrast), Mr Nardi candidly obliterates this distinction and confuses 
natura with fortuna. What then does fortune mean in this passage? I should 
say, in conformity with the Aristotelic doctrine, that it is the causa per acci- 
dens which governs external conditions in so far as they affect a human life. 
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In the Magna Moralia u1, 9 we read: ‘absque externis bonis quorum domina 
fortuna est . . .” and ‘Est fortuna in his quae in nobis non sunt.’ In Rhet., 01, 
11: ‘Fortunam autem appello nobilitatem, divitias, potentiam et horum con- 
traria.’ In Polit., vu. 1: ‘Bonorum enim quae extra animam causa casus et 
fortuna.’ Chalcidius, in his Commentary to the Timaeus (Wrobel, p. 204) 
says the same thing. So does Cicero; so does Servius ad Aen. tv, 653: ‘For- 
tuna ad omnia pertinet quae extrinsecus sunt.’ And the scholastic writers 
accept all this. Fortuna, moreover, in conformity with Aristotle’s doctrine 
(Physics 11. ch. 4-6) is a causa per accidens. For when natura circolare (stel- 
lar influence) as a causa per se, providentially diversifying the product of 
heredity (natura generata), has produced human beings endowed with the 
capacities necessary to fulfill the functions of the state (which is a natural 
aggregate), then the origination of this naturally political animal in one 
milieu (ostello) instead of another cannot be a result of nature. ‘Accidit’ to a 
naturally ‘martial’ man that he is born in a military milieu: it is an accident 
that the naturally ‘jovial’ child should belong to a kingly dynasty. This ac- 
cidental cause, or, if we will, this concursus causarum is what we call For- 
tune, which is divinely ordained and providential, even though mysterious 
(&5mdos) to us (Inf., vit. 84.; De Mon., 11, 10). 

Mr Nardi’s interpretation (page 48) of Dante’s reference to ‘Materia 
prima’ at the beginning of the fourth tractate of the Convito seems totally 
inadequate. In his endeavor to make Dante over into a more or less heretical 
anti-scholastic, he states that in the sentence: ‘io mirava e cercava se la ma- 
teria degli elementi era da Dio intesa,’ the word intesa means ‘produced di- 
rectly’ and not ‘comprehended,’ and the whole phrase must be interpreted 
as expressing the doubt that perhaps not God but the celestial intelligences 
had produced it. All of which is impossible. For even granting the unusual 
meaning of intendere, the ‘directly’ on which the claims of the creating an- 
gels rest is Mr Nardi’s own contribution. If, on the other hand, we give the 
words their normal meaning, we get without effort a sense which brings the 
text in close contact with the controversies of the day. 

For Aristotle has stated (Physics, 1, 7) that ‘Subiecta materia est scibilis 
secundum analogiam.’ For us mortals, this formless matter is surely unin- 
telligible. But how about God? Does he know it? St Thomas (Sum. 1, 15. 
3.3.) says no. The Franciscans (Duns Scotus, ii. Sent., 12, 1; and iii. Sent., 9, 
1) say yes. Dante ‘wonders.’ 

The most classical commonplaces and the most ordinary beliefs of the 
Middle Ages become for our author recondite bits of Neoplatonic-Arabic 
lore. His discussion of dreams on pp. 59-61 is a good example of this. He be- 
lieves that those who speak of the truthfulness of morning dreams have di- 
rectly or indirectly obtained their notions from Avicenna (p. 61): ‘quel che 
Avicenna aveva detto dei sogni matutini,’ And yet Horace (Sat. 1, 10, 31) 
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refers to the truthful morning dreams, and Ovid (Her., xv1tt, 195) likewise, 
as well as Moschus (11. 5), and Homer (Odyssey 1v, 841). A mediaeval writer 
may have got the idea from Ovid or from Avicenna, or from one of a 
hundred writers: that is a matter of no importance. What matters is the 
history of this lore which goes back to pre-classical times. The second fea- 
ture of Mr Nardi’s dream doctrine, namely, the necessity of a detachment 
from the senses, is also ancient. It suffices to quote St Augustine (Gen. ad lit. 
x11, 13). John of Salisbury (Pol., 11, 14) sums up this Pythagorean doctrine 
in terms very similar to those of Dante: ‘contingit ut animus corporis exer- 
citio relevatus in se ipsum liberius redeat et veritatem . . . contempletur.’ 
And the third and last point that we gather from his Arabic quotations, viz., 
the connection of dreams with stars, also goes back to classical days. 
Martianus Capella (11, 150) said: ‘At infra solis meatum usque lunarem 
globum secundae beatitatis numina supparisque potentiae per quae temen 
vaticinia, somniaque ac prodigia componuntur.’ Hephaestio (11, 24. ap. 
Engelbrecht, p. 26) discusses at length the influence of the moon on dreams. 
Ammon (Ludwich, Mazximi et Ammonis Carminum etc. p. 53) refers to the 
relation of dreams with the zodiacal position of planets. 

The interpretation of Averroes’ celestial physics given to us in Mr Nardi’s 
book does not seem to be accurate. In the first place, while discussing (p. 62 
et seq.) the explanation of the moon spots given by Peter of Abano, he re- 
marks that, in spite of Abano’s assertion to the contrary, ‘his (Abano’s) 
view has nothing to do with Averroes’ theory.’ I should rather say that a 
proper understanding of both will show them to be identical. 

For Averroes (De Caelo 1, 32; 11, 42; 1, 49, 1860 Ed.) explains that the 
varying surface of the moon (which we call its spots) is due to the varying 
capacity of its more or less dense parts to receive the light of the sun. Which 
diversity, he says, is not contrary to the nature of the fifth essence, for just 
as one celestial body is more luminous than another, so can one part of the 
same heavenly body be more adapted than another to imbibe the rays of 
the sun. Owing, he explains, to this condition of the moon whereby it has to 
depend on the sun for its light, Aristotle said that it was similar to the ele- 
ment earth (not the terrestrial sphere) in that this fourth element borrowed 
its light from fire, whereas the other stars which have their own light may be 
compared to the element fire. Peter of Abano, if we try to get some sense 
out of the corrupt text that Mr Nardi gives, says exactly the same thing. He, 
too, speaks of the varying capacity of the different parts of the moon to re- 
ceive the light of the sun: ‘secundum illam partem . . .’ He too says that 
this diversity is not inadmissable in the fifth essence where varying lumi- 
nosity has already been ascertained: ‘quod . . . non est in corporibus...’ 
And he too clinches the identical argument by quoting the authority of 
Aristotle in an even more definite way. 
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My second objection to Mr Nardi’s interpretation of Averroes’ theory 
deals with the general nature of the celestial bodies. Mr Nardi says (p. 8) 
that Averroes, while elsewhere holding that the celestial spheres are iden- 
tical not only in genus but also in species (that is, that they are individuals 
of the same species), in the fifth chapter of his De Substantia Orbis says 
something radically different when he affirms that ‘ideo invenitur in eis plus 
quam unum numero et sunt species et genera.’ 

Now Averroes may have here changed his mind; that, at least, is the view 
of the editors who indicate this inconsistency in their marginal notes, from 
which notes perhaps Mr Nardi took his clue. But this change of view, if it 
exists, can never be derived from the words quoted above. For the eis there 
refers not to celestial bodies but to elemental ones. Averroes states that 
though the stars must indeed be ‘bodies’ in that they are endowed with mo- 
tion, yet being free from alteration and corruption they are not like ele- 
mental things here below which are diversified numero, specie et genere. It 
would indeed be strange if Averroes who had refused to introduce specific 
distinctions in the fifth essence had ended by advocating even generic dif- 
ferences, which moreover would contradict the whole theory of the De Sub- 
stantia Orbis. 

The fundamental question of Dante’s view of creation and of the relation 
of the creatures to the creator is not accurately presented by our author. In 
discussing (p. 47) the poet’s statement that what God immediately creates 
cannot die, he traces this neoplatonic doctrine back to Avicenna. Yet the 
Greek source (available to Dante) is before our eyes in Proclus’ Institutio 
Theologica, 76: ‘omne quod ab immobili causa manat immutabilem habet 
substantiam; omne quod a mobili causa manat substantiam habet mutabi- 
lem.’ Which doctrine Dante might also have gotten from Chalcidius, who 
in his commentary to the Timaeus (Wrobel, p. 89) says: ‘Quod sequitur ut 
quidquid a Deo fit temporarium non sit . . . et tempus immutationem aeta- 
tatis, morbos, senectutem occasum invehit. His ergo omnibus quod a Deo in- 
stituitur immune est.’ Or perhaps he may have been inspired directly by Pla- 
to’s passage (Tim., 41). 

And when he studies (p. 18) the fortunes of this theory among Dante’s 
contemporaries, he quotes Tempier’s condemnation of the doctrine that 
‘effectus immediatus debet esse unus tantum et simillimus primo,’ and sug- 
gests that some Averroist in Paris must have defended this view. This mys- 
terious Averroist will be found to be Albertus himself. For the author of the 
book De Causis Universitatis which Mr Nardi unquestioningly assigns to 
Albertus, says (1, 1, 10) ‘a primo quod est necesse esse immediate non potest 
esse nisi unum. Et in hoc quidem iam omnes consenserunt peripatetici licet 
hoc quidem non intelligentes theologi negaverint.’ And he proceeds to sup- 
port his statement on the authority of Dionysius. 
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My other objection to the book has to do with the practice of the author 
to accept and incorporate erroneous and meaningless texts which cannot be 
defended by the fact that they are taken from standard editions. This point 
should be emphasized because it is fast becoming a serious one. It seems to 
be a growing habit on the part of writers to accept long Latin and Greek 
quotations so replete with blunders that it may be reasonably inquired 
whether the person quoting them has any idea what they are all about. 

For instance, Mr Nardi (pp. 86-87) cites from the not very good edition 
of Baur of Grosseteste’s philosophical works (Beitréige etc., x) the following: 
‘Luna autem de natura verspicui densissimi in caelestibus habet motum de 
natura lucis rarissimae inter cetera caelestia minimum, de natura luminosi 
proprii parum.’ It would be interesting to know what sense Baur and Nardi 
got out of this passage, and how they juggled the motum into the context. 
Of course we should read multum instead of motum, and then the passage 
would mean something. The moon has much of the nature of ‘perspicuum 
densum,’ a minimum of ‘lux rara,’ little of self-illumination. Grosseteste had 
said in the previous page that the moon is made up of perspicuum and had 
quoted Averroes where the latter says that the moon is densa. 

The blunders of the editions of St Thomas (Fretté and others) are swal- 
lowed whole. So the following passage of the De Causis, which has been fre- 
quently quoted from St Thomas by other authors who did not seem to 
surmise how senseless it is: ‘Et non est factum ita nisi propter suam propin- 
quitatem esse puri et uni et vero, in quo vero est multitudo aliquorum mo- 
dorum.’ Here, of course, instead of the vero, we need a very strong non. 

Nor is Mr Nardi disturbed (p. 100) by this other passage from St Thomas 
(Commentary to Proposition II of De Causis): ‘Unde et Proculus dicit 191 
propositione: omnis anima participans substantiam quidem aeternalem, 
habet operationem aliam secundum tempus,’ which is meaningless. Instead 
of aliam we should read autem and connect aeternalem with operationem to 
mean: ‘every participating soul has an eternal substance but an action in 
time,’ which statement is amplified in the sentence of St Thomas which im- 
mediately follows. Worse still is the case with quotations from Albertus 
which are taken from Borgnet and Jammy. On p. 21, Mr Nardi quotes from 
Albertus: Summa de Creaturis 111, 12, 3, and gives us a meaningless text not 
only because he accepts a mobili which should be emended into a nobili but 
introduces himself an immobili where a mobili is demanded. On p. 108, in 
quoting from Albertus: De Caelo 11, 3, 14, he accepts the same erroneous 
reading in: ‘quia per ipsam est mobile quidquid est,’ where nobile is needed. 
And in that same passage he endorses the following: ‘necesse est autem quod 
sphaera quae movetur ab intelligentia primi ordinis habeat operationem 
unam quoniam forma quam habet est simplex et determinata, sphaerae aliae 
accipiunt formam hanc minus universalem et minus determinatam,’ where 
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instead of determinatam we need indeterminatam, and instead of minus we 
need magis. And on page 224, in quoting from Summa de Creaturis 1, 3, lla, 
2, he again accepts the following senseless statement: ‘cum inferiores caeli 
non sint aeque mobiles cum caelo empyreo,’ where again nobiles should be 
read. 

Of his quotations from Dante, I wish to discuss one which, though spon- 
sored by the editors, should have appeared suspicious to a philosophic mind 
like that of Mr Nardi. In quoting from the Epistle to Can Grande, ch. 20, 
he accepts the illogical reading of the critical texts which says: ‘Omne quod 
est aut habet esse a se aut ab alio. Sed constat quod habere esse a se non 
convenit nisi uni, scilicet primo seu principio qui Deus est. Et quum habere 
esse non arguat per se necesse esse et per se necesse esse non competat nisi 
uni, scilicet primo seu principio quod est causa omnium, ergo omnia quae 
sunt praeter unum ipsum habent esse ab alio.’ 

Dante is here made to say that the ‘possession of being from self’ (habere 
esse a se) pertains to one alone because ‘necessary being through self’ (per 
se necesse esse) pertains to one alone (God) inasmuch as the possession of 
being does not imply ‘necessary being through self.’ All of which is senseless. 
For if ‘necessary being through self’ is posited for one alone, what is the 
sense of adding that being does not imply ‘necessary being through self’? 
And how do we establish the relation (on which Dante builds his argument) 
between habere esse a se and per se necesse esse? One way of remedying the 
faulty text would be of reading: ‘cum (without the preceding et) habere 
esse a se arguat per se necesse esse’ leaving out non (cod. Mediceo). This at 
least presents a logical sequence and brings the passage in harmony with 
the accepted doctrine of the times. 

The quotations from the translation of Simplicius’ Commentary to De 
Caelo are also unintelligible except by emendations, and so those of Alpe- 
tragius, particularly the one on p. 173, where in the phrase ‘aliquando cor- 
rigi aerem in aliquibus locis directis,’ should read ‘dirutis,’ as the sense of 


the passage demands. 
8 Dino BigonciaRI, 


Columbia University 


Castano Rojo and German Prapo, El Canto Mozdrabe. Estudio histérico-critico de su anti- 
giiedad y estado actual. Barcelona: Biblioteca de Catalufia, 1929. Paper. Pp. 156. 15 
pesetas. 

In tue April, 1928, issue of SpecuLum Dom Germ4n Prado, of the Bene- 

dictine monastery of Santo Domingo de Silos, published under the title of 

‘Mozarabic Melodics’ the first English account of the music of the Mozar- 

abic liturgy. In this article he promised a fuller treatment of the subject at 

a later date, which, with the collaboration of the Prior of Silos, Dom Casi- 

ano Rojo, is now completed. 
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The subject is full of interest and difficulties. The Mozarabic liturgy was 
the national use of Spain, which had grown and developed with the Spanish 
church, but during the eleventh century as the Cluniac monks gained power 
in the peninsula, they endeavored to replace it by the normal Roman rite. 
Spain objected with vigor. Copies of the Mozarabic service books were sent 
to Rome for scrutiny and approval; they successfully resisted the ordeal of 
fire, and armed knights fought for their orthodoxy, but the steam-roller 
of Cluny triumphed, and before the end of the century the use had been 
abolished except in a few specially privileged places in Toledo. The Aqui- 
tanian superposed-point musical notation, which is easily legible, did not 
come into use until some years after the suppression of the Mozarabic lit- 
urgy, and as the Mozarabic neums are practically undecipherable, the ac- 
companying music of the rite has been as good as lost. Padre Rojo and Padre 
Prado have, by ingenious comparisons, interpreted a part of this group of 
melodies, and have thus opened a new field in the history of Spanish music. 

In the first chapter they sum up what little is known of the composers 
and singers of this music. Chapter two (pp. 18-39) discusses briefly the 
twenty-one manuscripts of the Mozarabic liturgy which contain musical 
notation. Of these seven are from Toledo, eight from Silos, and three from 
San Millan de la Cogolla. Eleven facsimiles reproduce typical examples of 
the notation, which is studied in the following chapter (pp. 40-58). In the 
Liber Ordinum of San Millan de la Cogolla — now preserved in the Acade- 
mia de la Historia in Madrid — the Mozarabic neums have been erased and 
Aquitanian notation substituted in a certain number of pieces: by compar- 
ing these with the Silos Liber Ordinum, in which the same melodies appear 
in Mozarabic notation, a basis for study has been secured.! In addition, 
a Roman breviary from Silos, now in the British Museum (Add. 30848), 
contains a number of well-known Gregorian melodies written in Mozarabie 
notation: this has also been utilized in comparisons that have thrown light 
on the character of the Mozarabic neums. Several pages of charts illustrate 
the neums as they are found in six representative manuscripts. Chapter 
five discusses the question of key, and chapter six the nomenclature of the 
pieces that were sung in the Mozarabic Mass and Office. 

The most interesting part of the book is the section in which are pub- 
lished the twenty-one authentic Mozarabic melodies from the San Millan 
Liber Ordinum. They can hardly be said to be representative, as they are 
all from the Office of the Dead — the only part of the manuscript in which 
the Aquitanian notation has been substituted — yet they give the clearest 
possible idea of at least a part of the music of the liturgy. Rhythm, ex- 
pression, the use of the modes, and the singing of the psalms are discussed 
in the four following chapters. 





1 Cf. ‘The Mozarabic Liber Ordinum,’ SpecuLum, m1, 239. 
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The second part of the book deals with the history of Mozarabic music 
after the suppression of the liturgy in the eleventh century. Various at- 
tempts to keep the tradition alive were made,' but the only one which has 
survived until the present is that of the chapel of Corpus Christi in Toledo 
Cathedral. Of the current rendition of the liturgy there it is best to say 
little: the unseemly roaring of the singers gives no idea of the beauty of the 
original melodies, but the service books of the chapel, compiled by its 
founder, Cardinal Cisneros, are of considerable interest. The texts of these 
Cantorales were gathered from various Mozarabic manuscripts of Toledo 
with considerable care, but many common Gregorian elements were intro- 
duced into the music. From these manuscripts P. Rojo and P. Prado have 
published twenty three melodies (pp. 117-140), which, although they lack 
the authenticity of those from the San Millan Liber Ordinum, still seem to 
contain definitely Mozarabic elements. Their value may best be compared 
with a Hellenistic copy of a lost fourth century statue. The Easter 
Gaudete populi (pp. 139-140) is of particular beauty. 

The question of Mozarabic music cannot be finally resolved without the 
help of a manuscript in which more of the melodies appear in a legible nota- 
tion, but unhappily the existence of such a book seems improbable; cer- 
tainly, if there is such a manuscript, it is most carefully hidden, and until 
it is found one cannot go beyond the limits of the present study. P. Rojo 


and P. Prado deserve high praise for giving us this much of the music of 
the Mozarabic liturgy. 


Water Muir WuITEHuILL, JR., 


Research Institute of the College Art Association 


! Described in German Prado, Historia del Rito Mozdrabe y Toledano (Santo Domingo de 
Silos, 1928), reviewed in Specutum, v (1929), 231. 


Mario Sautmt, L’Architettura Romanica in Toscana. Milan-Rome: Bestetti e Tumminelli 
(no date). Pp. 77; 320 Plates. 


Marto Sati, La Scultura Romanica in Toscana. Florence: Rinascimento del Libro, 1928- 

Pp. 142; 130 Plates. 

Tuese two volumes fill a gap of long standing. With almost a plethora of 
material on painting, early Tuscan architecture and sculpture have never 
been adequately treated as a whole, although much has been written upon 
various phases of the development. 

In the first book, Professor Salmi traces the history of Tuscan architec- 
ture to the Gothic period. Diffuseness and a certain fondness for irrelevant 
detail which have made so many books, especially those which treat of ar- 
chaeology, burdensome both to hand and brain, have, we may hope, gone 
out of fashion. From this point of view, Professor Salmi’s text is a model of 
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condensed, informative writing, bringing out only the salient points and 
never losing the thread of the argument; the notes contain the facts and 
hypotheses to substantiate his results. Excellent photographs — 320 plates 
and 110 illustrations in the text — bring before us almost the complete 
output of the region. The photographs are unusually clear and of sufficient 
size to study details. 

In the preface, we are warned against the conception of Romanesque 
architecture as a mere evolutionary development and not to neglect the 
personal equation, as, for example, in the Duomo of Pisa which is ‘not the 
fruit of a stylistic progression maturing through minor monuments, but 
the creation of the genius of Buschettus, and, as far as the facade is con- 
cerned, of Rainaldus.’ 

Even a brief résumé of all of the material would require a lengthy article. 
Professor Salmi begins with an examination of the earliest remains, for the 
most part in minor churches and crypts, leading up to the culmination at 
Florence, Pisa, Lucca, and Arezzo. His study of the Florentine Baptistery 
is the most thorough and unbiassed which has been produced up to the 
present, and his cogent reasoning for dating it in the eleventh century would 
almost seem to close this vexed question and force us to believe that this 
consummate example of the purest classical spirit is due, in large part, to 
some creative genius who was able to revitalize the essential elements of a 
style, with originality, after a break of centuries. This is almost unexampled 
as a tour de force, and with this point of departure it is easy to explain the 
subsequent development of the Florentine style and to make Brunelleschi 
and the other masters of the Quattrocento seem almost inevitable after the 
brief interlude of Gothic fashion. There is a careful study of the rest of 
the Florentine buildings. Some will not agree in placing the facade of the 
Collegiata at Empoli earlier than that of San Miniato al Monte. 

A brilliantly concise description of the Duomo of Pisa serves as an exposi- 
tion of the whole style of the region; the diverse influences which contri- 
buted to it as well as the personal creativeness of individual masters. Thus 
he demonstrates that we owe the facade of the Duomo largely to Rain- 
aldus, and he places it, upon strong evidence, in the second half of the 
twelfth century — a date of far-reaching importance. With this established, 
the rest of the work at Pisa falls into a logical sequence, and certain second- 
ary buildings are viewed in a proper perspective. This is followed by a sum- 
mary of the work at Lucea and Volterra, and the many interesting early 
churches of the provinces of Sienna and Arezzo. Finally, a brief résumé of 
civil and military architecture adds a considerable amount of new material 
to our all too scanty knowledge of the subject and ties it in with the rest of 
the development. 

The notes have condensed the results of much research, and are espe- 
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cially valuable on account of the many references — often only a line but 
with the especial significance brought out — to minor Tuscan churches, 
often in remote country districts which, although they may have little in- 
fluence upon major developments, are sometimes for themselves alone 
among the loveliest manifestations of Romanesque art. And of equal im- 
portance is the great number of excellent illustrations of these hitherto 
rather neglected works which enable us for the first time to survey the whole 
of this output in a proper perspective. Finally, students will find ample 
bibliographical references in the notes under their respective subjects. 

La Scultura Romanica in Toscana, although published separately, really 
completes the first volume. Taking up first the pre-Romanesque origins 
of the art, Professor Salmi discusses, in turn, the schools of Sienna, Arezzo, 
and Florence, the Pisan-Luccan style to the end of the twelfth century, and 
the later Pisan-Luccan and Lombard masters to the end of the thirteenth 
century, continuing to the advent of Nicola Pisano. He concludes with an 
excellent summary of the distinctive features of the Tuscan development 
as a whole and a brief examination of the origins of Nicola’s style. 

Much of the work at Pisa, Lucca, and Florence is, of course, already well 
known, but here again, a whole background of minor works, often of great 
interest, has been brought before us so that we are able to understand more 
clearly than before the relative importance of the chief examples in the 
general evolution of the style. 

New attributions of minor works show, on the whole, a keen sense of 
connoisseurship. We may note that he rightly gives the pulpit in the Duomo 
of Volterra to Biduino. Bonamicus, the sculptor of the extraordinarily 
fine capitals in the pieve of Mensano is now given adequate prominence 
and his personality emerges more definitely on account of a series of minor 
works which may be grouped about him. 

One of the chief values in Professor Salmi’s work is its balance. His en- 
thusiasm and the detailed knowledge of his subject do not lead him into 
exaggeration, to minimize Tuscany’s debt to outside influences, or to over- 
emphasize the intrinsic quality of the output. His scholarly exposition 
and the wealth of hitherto little-known material which he has placed be- 
fore us should do much to give the early art of Tuscany that general re- 
cognition which it deserves. 

Epear W. ANTHONY, 
Boston 


L. F. Satzman, English Trade in the Middle Ages. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931. Cloth. Pp. 
xii+464. $4.50. 

From the standpoint of substance and form, as well as of subject-matter 

and bookmaking, this is a fine book. The specialist in the field will get few or 
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no general ideas that are new, but he will find fresh instances. The student 
who wishes to orient himself in the subject of English mediaeval trade could 
do no better than study this work carefully. Moreover, the book can be 
read in two evenings. But the reader is likely to come back to it again and 
again for its concrete examples and for its citations. It is indeed a companion 
volume to the author’s English Industries in the Middle Ages, displaying a 
riper scholarship. 

The author has used monographs in plenty but his main reliance is placed 
upon the primary sources in printed works. At certain points, we suspect a 
considerable number, he has also consulted manuscript materials, particu- 
larly at the Public Record Office. The use of numerous pictorial illustrations 
is effective, but most of the illustrations come unfortunately from the Conti- 
nent. In this respect we are reminded of Ashley’s method of bringing ina 
Continental example where no English instance is forthcoming. 

The main subdivisions of the book are the tools of trade (money, credit, 
and weights and measures), the centers of trade (town, market, fair), the 
law merchant, transportation, and foreign trade. It is explicitly stated that 
foreign trade is the ‘heart’ of the subject. It is true that we find most in- 
formation about this aspect of mediaeval English trade in the available 
sources, but it does not seem to the reviewer that foreign trade was any- 
where nearly so important as local trade. 

There are many minor points which are arresting. The author definitely 
rejects Easterling as the origin of sterling. There are several alternative 
explanations such as starling (bird) and star (found on some early pennies). 
The author thinks that the word comes from steor, a steer, and cites the 
analogy of the Latin pecunia. The expression cum remo, so frequent in the 
customs records, means that the ship in question was possessed of a rudder. 
A ship without a rudder, sine remo, was so small that a large oar was used. 
It paid a lower toll. 

The book is not thought-provoking, and is not designed to be. One of the 
few explanations of larger developments, however, accounts for the decline 
of the fairs (p. 157). To the reviewer it seems unnecessary to emphasize any 
factor other than the growth of numerous towns possessing a body of mer- 
chants and adequate capital. 

Where we get so much as in this book, we hesitate to complain of omis- 
sions. It seems a serious matter, however, to leave the Church out of 
mediaeval trade. Document after document is meaningless if we do not see 
in it an effort to evade the Church’s rules concerning just price or usury. It 
is also a mistake to deal with the whole period 1066-1558 as though it was4 
commercial unity. It would have been most helpful to have at least a chap- 
ter showing the changes between 1250 and 1450. It is, of course, a well-trod 
primrose path to regard the Middle Ages as a unity. The author could very 
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easily have made clear the great changes in organization, knowledge, 
methods, and the use of capital that took place in trade in the period with 
which he deals. Further, it is a pity that we must split up trade into its com- 
ponent parts, dealing with each and never seeing how they all fit together. 
The author does well in his analysis, but he fails to codrdinate the parts. To 
be sure, he shows traders going to both markets and fairs and he has the 
owners of manors selling their wool to merchants, but he does not go far 
enough in integrating town and country and one town and another. Much 
more research should be done along these lines. 
N.S. B. Gras, 


Harvard University 


R. Sreece and F. M. Detorme, edd., Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, Fasc. x., Ques- 
tiones Supra Libros Prime Philosophie Aristotelis (Metaphysica 1, u, v-x). New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1930. Cloth. Pp. xxxii+360. 

Ir 1s now nearly eighty-three years since Victor Cousin published! his en- 

thusiastic description of Amiens Ms. 406 in the hope that some younger 

savant might one day publish the Manuscript itself. Professor Emile 

Charles, whose monograph,? based largely on Bacon’s unpublished works, 

threw such a flood of light on their author some sixty years since, at one 

time aspired to the task, but he succeeded in giving to the MS. only a brief 
examination. When the General Committee in charge of the celebration 
of the seventh centenary of Bacon’s birth was organized at Oxford in June, 

1914, it proposed as one of its three projects the publication of all the known 

works of Bacon unprinted at the time. The first, and, I believe, the only 

result of this determination was the photographing of the Amiens Codex. 
In the present fascicle we are again indebted to Mr Steele and Father 

Delorme for the latest tangible advance in the realization of the General 

Committee’s project and of Victor Cousin's hopes. It is the third fascicle 

to be devoted to a section of the enterprise, as it is the tenth in the Series 

which Mr Steele inaugurated a quarter of a century ago and which has 
enjoyed his impress throughout as either editor, collaborator, or adviser. 

A few facts will serve to suggest to those not Bacon specialists the value 
of the present fascicle and of the Series to which it belongs. In wrestling 
with a difficult theme, Bacon was never satisfied with less than three or four 
revisions, any or all of which might finally find their way to the copyist. 

Bacon himself, moreover, made large use of copyists and carefully corrected 

the manuscripts thus multiplied. But his copyists did not scruple to make 

further copies for themselves, their friends and those who would pay the 
price, and such copies, of course, did not have the benefit of a revision by 


1 Journal des Savants (1848), 459 ff. 
* Roger Bacon, sa vie, ses ouvrages, ses doctrines (Paris, 1861). 
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Bacon. Even without the condemnation of 1277, therefore, the manuscript 
tradition was almost bound to become chaotic. With the condemnation, 
the Scriptum Principale, which was to have been the summa of a lifetime's 
intellectual effort and the document wherefrom to launch reforms, was 
abandoned, practically forever, although an unknown number of its treat- 
ises were finished at the time and put into manuscript. The condemned 
Bacon fell swiftly into obscurity and the manuscript tradition became for 
later ages a muddle; so much of a muddle, in fact, that only recently have 
its proportions begun to be appreciated.! After three centuries of almost un- 
relieved darkness, he began to emerge, but only into the brilliance of High 
Renaissance enthusiasms. He has been emerging ever since, as parts of his 
works have become slowly and increasingly available and as one motive 
for interpreting him has given way to another in a ceaseless process of cor- 
rection. We are still a long distance, however, from the true, or rather let 
us say, the complete Roger Bacon. Our ever-changing estimate of his ac- 
tivity and significance still rests largely on works which he himself consi- 
dered as unfinished statements of his philosophy. Almost all the manu- 
scripts of him which we now know to exist, post-date his own century; are 
only copies of the manuscripts which reached back to his times. And 
whether they are copies of manuscripts written by him, or of copies cor- 
rected by him, or of uncorrected copies distributed by unscrupulous scribes. 
it is one of the pressing tasks of mediaeval scholarship to determine as best 
it can. Until this is done and until all the works known to be his (especially 
the remains of the Scriptum Principale), or believed to be his, or that are 
known to have influenced deeply his development, are critically examined 
and assessed, all studies of the thirteenth century that imply a wide con- 
sultation of his works must be tentative, provisional, and subject to radical 
revision to a degree quite unusual in present-day scholarly experience. 

The general value of the Series which Mr Steele edits is indicated suff- 
ciently by its title. He is making available for students the materials which 
will answer, or help to answer, a multitude of questions about Roger Bacon 
and his times. Since 1926 he and Father Delorme have been publishing the 
Amiens Ms. 406. Eleven tracts, which may or may not all be Bacon’s own, 
are, with some lacunae, there inscribed. No other copy of any of them is 
known to exist. Some of them may, perhaps, be parts of the Scriptum Prin- 
cipale, as several texts already in the Series are now fel to be. 

In the present fascicle, which goes back to Bacon’s lectures at Paris 
ca. 1250, the bibliographical description of the Amiens Manuscript, pro- 
mised in fascicle vit, is printed and a large part of the introduction is given 


1 Cf. F. Picavet, Editions faites et faire de Roger Bacon: Essais sur U histoire générale a 
comparée des Théologies et Philosophies médiévales, Paris, 1913, 209-232. 
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over to a discussion of the pecia as a unit of manuscript measurement and 
of its use in several treatises of this Manuscript. 

The complete publication of the Amiens Codex will illuminate the ques- 
tions of Bacon’s indebtedness to Aristotle and of the teaching in the Faculty 
of Arts at Paris about the middle of the thirteenth century. And these are 
only the most obvious gains certain to come from its perusal. With funda- 
mental enterprises like Mr Steele’s latest volumes, Roger Bacon progres- 
sively loses the gorgeous nomenclature enjoyed at one time and another 
by his posthumous self; and while it still seems that he was very much of 
a plague to certain of his contemporaries, he becomes very much less of a 
plague for the historians of Mediaeval Philosophy. 

JAMES MARSHALL CAMPBELL, 


The Catholic University of America 


T. F. Tour, Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England: The Wardrobe, The 

Chamber, and The Small Seals. Manchester: At the University Press, 1930. Cloth. Volume 

v, Pp. xx+440+8 plates and notes. 

Wirn this, its fifth volume, the most important contribution made by a 
scholar of the twentieth century to the study of English mediaeval history 
reaches an end. An index remains to be issued; when it appears in the near 
future, the usefulness of the book will be very greatly increased. 

The influence of the Chapters is bound to be far reaching; that much at 
least is certain. How soon that influence will make itself felt on the writing 
of textbooks and in the classroom is quite another matter, for great is the 
weight of tradition and of the time-honored concepts of constitutional 
history. What is more, the book is far from being a book for amateurs or 
hasty compilers of college texts. Like all pioneer books, including that of 
Bishop Stubbs, it is bound to be revised in part, to be added to, and to be 
corrected in many details. Professor Tout, were he here, would welcome 
such modifications and add to the Chapters, here a ‘long note,’ there an ap- 
pendix, and here a new item to the list of errata. 

The new volume is somewhat less unified than its immediate predecessors. 
Professor Tout, with the able assistance of Miss Broome and, in places, of 
V. H. Galbraeth, saw his share ‘substantially completed’ before he died. 
He has carried the history of the privy seal to the close of the reign of 
Richard 11 and has told the story of the seals bearing the name of secret, 
signet, griffin, and signum. Professor Hilda Johnstone writes on the house- 
holds of the queens of England from the reign of Henry m1 to that of 
Richard u. Mrs Sharp describes the organization of the household of the 
Black Prince. In the case of each of these studies there are useful accounts 
of the diplomatic of the seals used by royal or other officers. 

The story of the privy seal and its Keeper under Edward 1 is somewhat 
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elusive. We seem always about to witness the emergence of a new and im- 
portant secretarial department. Kilsly, Thviesly, and Wykeham were all im- 
portant men, but it was their personalities rather than the keepership that 
made them so. Under Richard 1, the Keeper and his staff went ‘out of 
court’ and the office of privy seal took its place just below that of the chan- 
cery as a secretarial department. The Keeper became the third great min- 
ister of state. Students of literature will be interested in the use made of 
Hoccleve’s The Regiment of Princes in the description of the life of a clerk in 
the office of privy seal. 

During the period when the privy seal was on its way ‘out of court,’ it 
lost its value as the personal seal of the King. Its place in royal regard was 
taken by the secret seal, soon to be known as the signet. The major portion 
of Chapter xvi is devoted to the history of the new seal. Its Keeper under 
Richard 1 was officially the King’s secretary, an important officer with 
clerks to assist him. The griffin seal, despite its picturesque name and form, 
was affixed only to documents dealing with the reserved lands of the 
chamber during a part of the reign of Edward 11. Of still less importance 
was the signum, a minor secret seal of Edward m1. 

The material for the study of the organization of the households of the 
queens of the later Middle Ages is very scanty at times and never complete, 
but Professor Johnstone has built an interesting structure upon it. The 
households of Isabella, erring wife of Edward u, and of Philippa, queen 
consort of Edward 111, were highly organized and, to one with the re- 
viewer’s slight knowledge of the needs of queens, expensive. Isabella at the 
height of her glory in 1327 had an income of well over £13,000. 

Mrs Sharp’s description of the administration of the household of the 
Black Prince, though somewhat too discursive, contains a large amount of 
new and valuable information. Record material is often lacking when it is 
most needed; nevertheless we have here presented a good working outline 
of a very complicated machine. It may be noted that the Register of the 
Black Prince, to which frequent reference is made, has now been published 
by the Stationery Office. 

The appendix contains plates of a number of small seals of the period 
from Edward 1 to Richard 1. 

James F. WiLvarp, 
University of Colorado 


Avoystus K. Zrecier, Church and State in Visigothic Spain. Catholic University diss. (Fac- 
ulty of Sacred Theology, No. 32), Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America, 
1930. Paper. Pp. xiii+221. $3.50. 

Att scholars interested in mediaeval Spain will be deeply indebted to the 

Reverend Father Ziegler for the methodical synthesis that he has con- 
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structed from such lightly worked sources as the Canons of the Councils of 
Toledo, the Leges Wisigothorum or Forum iudicum (in Zeumer’s critical 
text), and the chronicles of the Visigothic Period. He has carefully investi- 
gated the periodical and monograph material, especially on the German side, 
using Zeumer’s valuable articles in Neues Archiv; on the Spanish side, 
he relies heavily upon Pérez Pujol and cites Urefia’s textual studies in 
the Visigothic codes. Perhaps the most notable omission from Ziegler’s 
ample bibliography is the recent Historia de Espafia of Ballesteros y Beretta 
with its exhaustive references (Vol. 1, Chs. 10-11 with notes). 

Father Ziegler undertakes to show that the relations between Church and 
State in the Visigothic kingdom were essentially Erastian in nature since the 
kings appointed bishops, called councils, and enjoyed many other preroga- 
tives in the Church (pp. 43-44, 126-33). Nevertheless, the Church always 
placed the kingdom above the ruler (p. 124); nor was the king legibus solutus, 
nor was he possessed of indefeasible right (p. 95); rather he was under the 
law and held accountable to God for the just administration of his realm 
(pp. 71-72, 98), besides facing many practical limitations at the hands of his 
nobles (pp. 18, 22, 40, 46, 123) and the Councils which were a ‘mild check 
upon the royal authority characteristic of the Teutonic peoples’ (pp. 36, 
108). The Visigothic Code, he terms, ‘a gradual and discriminating amal- 
gamation of the written code of Rome with Germanic customary law’ (p. 
23), and, again, ‘not a Germanic code, but Roman, with considerable vestige 
of German custom’ (pp. 88, 75-76, 204) and with ‘a distinctly Christian 
tone’ (pp. 88, 54). With these judgments the reviewer agrees cordially. But 
this dissertation transcends any narrow treatment of its stated subject; it is 
the most detailed survey of Visigothic Spain available in the English lan- 
guage that goes beyond mere narrative to seek a vital interpretation of 
events, laws, and institutions. The third chapter on the Visigothic Law and 
the fourth chapter on the Catholic Kings are of fundamental importance. 
The documentation is most thorough; the index fairly adequate; and no 
obvious typographical errors appear. 

Fioyp Seywarp Lear, 
The Rice Institute 


Mavrice Witmorte, Le Poéme du Gral et ses Auteurs. Paris: E. Droz, 1930. Paper, pp. 102. 


Tuts volume collects in convenient form five papers read before |’ Académie 
Royale de Belgique, and first printed in the Bulletin of that Academy. All 
deal, more or less directly, with the question of the part of Chrétien de 
Troyes in the composition of the Poéme du Gral. One after another, scholars 
have repeated the assertion that his work ended at line 10600 (Potvin’s 
edition), but, as Wilmotte shows, the evidence for this is slight and few 
have considered the little evidence there is. For the attribution of part of 
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the poem to Wauchier de Denain the evidence is even more dubious. One 
manuscript (Paris 12,576) contains, at what corresponds to lines 33755-56 
of Potvin’s edition, a reference to 


Gautiers de Denet, qui l’estoire 
A mis chi apres en memoire . . . 


If we change Gautiers to Gauchiers on the authority of four other manu- 
scripts, and Denet to Donaing on that of a fifth, we get a statement which 
may be taken to indicate Gauchier de Donaing’s authorship of this part of 
the poem. But Donain, Donen, and Doneng occur sometimes for Denain, and 
we find a record in another text of an actual Wauchier de Denain who wrote 
some saints’ lives; ergo, this part of the poem is by Wauchier de Denain. 
But, as Wilmotte points out, it is entirely different in tone from the rest of 
his work. Furthermore, the evidence of the manuscripts is in favor of 
Doudain rather than Donaing, and of the nine manuscripts which contain 
this passage this is the only one which contains the expression a mis chi 
apres; one other has a mis chi avant and the rest have Nos a mis avant en 
memoire, which is probably the correct reading. Wilmotte believes that 
metre avant means the same as the German vorfiihren or vorbringen, and 
that the passage is intended as an indication of source rather than of 
authorship. On the other hand we have the very explicit statement of 
Manessier who, after telling how he took up the unfinished poem, adds 


Ne puis ne fu des lors en cha 
Nus hom qui ja main i mesist. 


This, in conjunction with other evidence, convinces Wilmotte that, except 
for certain interpolations by later scribes, Chrétien himself is responsible for 
the poem up to the point where Manessier and Gerbert took it up. The argu- 
ment, as Professor Wilmotte presents it, sounds convincing; certainly the 
question of the authorship of the poem must be opened anew. 

About this central idea are grouped a number of others of less import- 
ance. He believes that the importance of Gawain in the poem as we have it 
is part of Chrétien’s original plan; he holds that the poem must have been 
written before 1081, and accepts Kiot as anterior to both Chrétien and Wol- 
fram. He suggests that Chrétien has made a ridiculous figure out of the 
Arthur of Geoffrey of Monmouth in order to ridicule his enemies the 
English and indirectly their king Henry II, with whose kingdom that of 
Arthur is made to coincide. He even holds that Chrétien made use of the 
Vita Merlini, although there is little evidence that this work had an ex- 
tensive circulation, but refuses to admit the possibility that he used Celtic 
traditions, which assuredly did have. Wilmotte’s contemptuous rejection of 
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‘folkloromanie’ seems to me wholly unjustified, but it does not interfere 
materially with the value of the study; neither do the printer’s errors, al- 
though they are sometimes annoying and are more frequent than they need 


to be. 
JouN J. Parry, 


University of Illinois 
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1. Articles in the more familiar foreign languages will usually be accepted, 
though not to the exclusion of appropriate English material. 


2. All manuscripts must be typewritten and double-spaced with ample 
margins. 

3. Italic will be used for the titles of books, poems, and periodical publi- 
cations, for the title of manuscripts, and for technical terms or phrases not 
in the language of the article. Such words, phrases, passages, or titles, unless 
italic script itself be used, should be underlined. Quotations in foreign lan- 
guages will not be italicized. 

4. Titles of articles in periodical publications should be in roman and 
quoted. See paragraph 13 below. 

5. Single quotation marks should be used; double quotation marks will 
be reserved for a quotation within a quotation. 

6. The following words, phrases, and abbreviations should be italicized: 
ad loc., cap., circa (ca.) et al., ibid., idem, infra, loc. cit., op. cit., passim, 
saec., scilicet (scil. or sc.), sub voce (s.v.), versus (vs.), vide (v.), viz., 
but not: col., cf., ete., e.g., ff. (following), fol. (folio, folios), i.e., and p. 

No period is written after abbreviations ending with the last letter of the 
abbreviated word(e.g., Dr, Mr, Mrs, but fol., p., ete.). 

7. In the body of the text, quotations in any language of over five or six 
typewritten lines will generally be printed in small roman as separate para- 
graphs. In footnotes, also printed in small roman, quotations will be treated 
in the same manner. Small roman, used for extracts in the main text and 
for footnotes, should be indicated by single-spacing. 

8. Footnotes may be typed on separate pages to be attached to the 
pages of text to which they refer or subjoined to the end of the article. In 
the former case, they should be numbered in series for each page only; in 
the latter, consecutively throughout the article. 

9. In the citation of references the amount of bibliographical detail is 
left to the discretion of the contributor, but the order of the items should be 
presented as indicated below. Inclusion of item (5) is optional with the con- 
tributor. Contributors are urged to give full bibliographical data when re- 
ferring to out-of-the-way or very rare books, since such information is often 
of the greatest help. 
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umn). Items 3 to 6 should be placed in parentheses. For example: 

H. 0. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (4th ed., New York: Macmillan, 1925), 1, 221. 
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11. In citing from periodicals, the title of the article should be in roman 
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12. The names of ancient authors appearing in the body of the text 
should not be abbreviated, though in footnotes abbreviation may be used. 
For example: 

Oros., III, 12, 6. 

13. In citing from the works of mediaeval and ancient authors, use ro- 
man numerals for ‘books,’ Arabic numerals for the smaller divisions (chap- 
ter, section, etc.). Commas, not periods, should separate these items. For 
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Bede, Historia Eccl., II, 2. 

14. Upon first reference, titles should be given amply; in succeeding refer- 
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15. Abbreviations such as loc. cit., op. cit., should not ordinarily be used 
to refer farther back than the preceding page. Since the problem, however, 
is merely to avoid ambiguity, no hard and fast rule need be laid down. 

16. All references in the completed manuscript should be verified before 
it is submitted for publication. 

17. The funds of Specutum do not admit of an expenditure of over fifteen 
per cent (15%) of the cost of composition for alterations in articles once 
set up in galley proof. In order that contributors may be spared the expense 
of exceeding this allowance, they are urged to prepare their manuscripts 
as nearly as possible in conformity with the above rules. 

18. Contributors are advised to retain an accurate carbon copy of their 
articles. The editors are responsible only for manuscripts submitted to the 
Managing Editor, in care of the Mediaeval Academy of America, 1430 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

19. Fifty (50) offprints of each article and note and ten (10) offprints of 
each review will be given to the author. Offprints in excess of the regular 
allowance may be had at cost and should be ordered when returning cor- 
rected proof. 
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THE BLACK DEATH AND MEN OF LEARNING 


By ANNA MONTGOMERY CAMPBELL 


Though this study, based on all known fourteenth century om trac- 
tates, emphasizes the effects cf the Plague on medicine and education, 
it includes those on astronomy, mathematics, physics, political thought, 
law and the church. And the detailed use of sources make the book 
extremely valuable for students of intellectual history. (One of the His- 
tory of Science Society's publications. ) $3.00 


MEDIEVAL STORY 
AND THE BEGINNINGS OF THE SOCIAL IDEALS OF 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE 


By WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE 


An analysis and discussion of Beowulf, The Song of Roland, the 
Arthurian Romances, the Legend of the Holy Grail, The History of 
Reynard the Fox, the Ballads of Robin Hood and the Canterbury Tales 
in reference to the social ideals they illustrate. $2.50 


THE ROMANCE OF TRISTRAM AND YSOLT 
BY THOMAS OF BRITAIN 


TRANSLATED FROM THE OLD FRENCH AND OLD NORSE 
By ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS 


The introduction contains an excellent exposition of the Provencal ideal 
of courtly love, a history of this legend, and a translation of a Middle 
Welsh version. Thomas’ story is especially interesting because it in- 
spired Gottfried von Strassburg, from whom derive Arnold, Swinburne 
and Wagner. $1.50 


PEASANT LIFE IN OLD GERMAN EPICS 


By CLaiR HAYDEN BELL 


This is the first translation into English verse of Der Gartenaere’s MEIER 
HELMBRECHT and Von Aue’s DER ARME HEINRICH, following 
both the form and content of the German originals, with critical notes 
accompanying the texts. The introduction takes cognizance of the critical 
literature to date, and discusses these epics as literature and materials 
for cultural or social history. An exhaustive bibliography, the items ar- 
ranged in chronological order, completes the thoroughness of the work. 

$3.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Descriptive announcements of any books sent on request 












































RECENT HARVARD BOOKS 





THE PROVERB 

By ARCHER TAYLOR 
A delightful investigation of the origin, dissemination, and liter- 
ary style of the proverb ; the quaint, the strange, the recondite, the 
unexpected are all here in abundance and will attract every sort of 
reader. 32.00 


HRAFNKELS SAGA FREYSGODA 
Edited by Frank STANTON CAWLEY 
The first edition of a complete Icelandic saga with introduction 
and glossary for the use of English-speaking students, and a thor- 
ough exposition of the syntax of Old Norse narrative prose. Illus- 
trated. 


THE PASTOURELLE 
By W. PowE.Lu JONES 
Folk-lorists, students of mediaeval literature, and lovers of poetry 
will find particular pleasure in this discussion of an Old French 


poetical form that owed its chief inspiration to popular sources. 
> e4 
$2.50 


THE GOSPEL BOOK OF LANDEVENNEC 


By C. R. Morey, Epwarp KENNARD RAND, AND CARL H. KRAELING 


Students of paleography, liturgiology, and the fine arts will wel- 
come this monograph on the Harkness Manuscript in the New 
York Public Library, which pieces out the panorama of early 
mediaeval art. $4.00 
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Are you cut off from the world’s periodical literature in 


your field of interest? 

—through languages you cannot read? 
—through inadequate library facilities? 
—through lack of time? 


Social Science Abstracts will establish connections for you 
with 4,000 journals in 35 languages by providing monthly 


brief summaries of their most important articles. 








SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


A Comprehensive Abstracting and Indexing Journal of the 
World’s Periodical Literature in the 
Social Sciences 
$6 a year 
611 FaverweaTHER Haru CotumBiA UNIVERSITY 


New York Ciry 











Durine the year 1981, 5,465 abstracts were published in 
the History section, and additional historical material 
appeared in other sections. A total of 19,851 articles were 
abstracted in Volume III, an increase of 3,000 over the 


previous year. 


From Archaeology to the World War, all branches of 


History are fully represented. 






































MAGGS BROS. 


(Founded 1860 A.D.) 


84-35 CoNDUIT STREET, NEw Bonp STREET, W. 1. 
LONDON $2 $3 ENGLAND 


@ Booksellers to His Majesty King George V., His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, His Majesty Alphonso XIII. King of Spain, and 
His Majesty King Manuel of Portugal. @Maces Bros. specialise in 
Rare Books in all languages, Early Manuscripts, Incunabula, and invite 
you to visit their Mediaeval Book Chambers in London. @[Maces 
Bros. will be pleased to send you their bibliographical catalogues of 
Incunabula, Mediaeval Manuscripts, English, French, Spanish and 


Portuguese books, on application. 


566 catalogues have been issued to date 


Correspondence Invited 





























E. P. GOLDSCHMIDT & CO., L7. 


45, OLD BOND STREET : : : LONDON, W.1. 


MEDIAEVAL LITERATURE 
AND SCIENCE 


Catalogue 27: BIBLIOGRAPHY: Manuscripts, Early Printing, Lib- 
raries. Catalogues of Incunabula Collections, Public and Private 


Libraries, Auction Sale Catalogues (1,255 items). 


List No. 3 of Mediaeval Literature (Latin, English, French, Italian, 


etc.), and books on Education and Universities (about 350 items). 


Desiderata Lists carefully attended to. 
































1. GENOESE SHIPPING IN THE TWELFTH AND THIR- 
TEENTH CENTURIES, by E. H. Byrne, Barnard College. 
(Academy Publication No. 5) 


‘While treatises on mediaeval shipping have hitherto dealt with the 
legal side of shipping, this book is primarily concerned with the business 
aspects. The author deals with types and sizes of ships, construction, 
contracts for cargo, ships’ scribes, and privateering, besides ownership 
by means of shares. . In reading this book we observe the results of ripe 
scholarship and prolonged study in the field of Genoese commercial 
history.’ N. S. B. Gras, in the American Economic Review. ‘Il volume, 
per quanto di carattere specialissimo, merita di richiamare la nostra 
attenzione e quella dello storico generale.’ Aldo Mieli, in Archeion. 





Pp. x, 159; 634 by 10 inches; bound in heavy paper. $2.75, post-free. 


2. HARUNU’L-RASHID AND CHARLES THE GREAT, by 
F. W. Buck.er, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College. 
(Academy Publication No. 7) 


In this study of the relations between the masters of the East and 
West, Professor Buckler has endeavored to indicate in what measure 
these relations were an expression of the political theory of the Perso- 
Muslim monarchy. For the first time in English, he treats the available 
evidence with a view to discovering any element of continuity or con- 
sidered policy which it suggests. Due regard is given to previous 
studies, including material hitherto neglected by writers in English. 


Pp. xii, 56; 634 by 10 inches; bound in green cloth. $2.25, post-free. 


3. ALIEN MERCHANTS IN ENGLAND, 1350 to 1877, THEIR 
LEGAL AND ECONOMIC POSITION, by Atice Bearpwoop. 


(Academy Publication No. 8) 


This is a study of the position occupied by the alien merchants in Eng- 
land at a crucial time in the affairs of the state. The aliens had been 
carrying on a considerable part of foreign trade, but had been challenged 
by both local traders in the town and the larger merchants dealing 
abroad. Dr. Beardwood has used both the customs records and the rec- 
ords of the king’s bench, the council, and the exchequer. In the appen- 
dices pertinent documents are reproduced or summarized. The book 
throws light upon the attitude of townsmen, the policy of the king, the 
workings of the courts, exports and imports, and especially upon a 
phase in the transition from the passive to the active stage in England’s 
commercial history. 


Pp. xii, 212; 634 by 10 inches; bound in green cloth. $4.00, post-free. 
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Publication No. 1, 
A CONCORDANCE OF BOETHIUS, by Lane Cooper, Cornell 
University. 

Pp. xxi, 467; 63, by 10 inches; bound in heavy paper; $5.00 post-free. 


| 
| 
] 


Publication No. 2, 
A CONCORDANCE TO THE HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA 
OF BEDE, by P. F. Jones, University of Pittsburgh. 
Pp. x, 585; 634 by 10 inches; bound in heavy paper; $6.50, post-free. 
Publication No. 3, 
A SURVEY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS OF TOURS, by E. K. 
Ranp, Harvard University. 
In two volumes: Vol. I, pp. xxii, 245, 8 by 1214 inches; Vol. II, pp. xv, 
plates (in collotype), CC, 1214 by 16 inches. Both volumes bound in 
heavy green buckram, stamped in gold. $50.00, post-free. 
Publication No. 4, 
LUPUS OF FERRIERES AS SCRIBE AND TEXT CRITIC, by 
C. H. Berson, University of Chicago, with a Facsimile of Cicero’s 
De oratore as copied and revised by Lupus, MS. Harley 2736. 
Pp. x, 54, plates (in collotype), 218; 814 by 91% inches; bound in heavy 
green buckram, stamped in gold. $12.00, post-free. 
Publication No. 5 (Monograph No, 1), 
GENOESE SHIPPING IN THE TWELFTH AND THIR- 
TEENTH CENTURIES, by E. H. Byrne, Barnard College. 
Pp. x, 159; 634 by 10 inches; bound in heavy paper. $2.75, post-free. 
Publication No. 6, 
GREEK AND SYRIAN MINIATURES IN JERUSALEM, with 
an Introduction and a Description of Each of the Seventy-one Min- 
iatures reproduced, by W. H. P. Harcu, Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Pp. xiv, 131; plates (in collotype), 72; 814 by 914% inches; bound in heavy 
green buckram, stamped in gold. $12.00, post-free. 
Publication No. 7 (Monograph No. 2), 
HARUNU’L-RASHID AND CHARLES THE GREAT, by F. W. 
Buckter, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College. 
Pp. xii, 56; 634 by 10 inches; bound in green cloth. $2.25, post-free. 
Publication No. 8 (Monograph No. 3), 
ALIEN MERCHANTS IN ENGLAND, 1350 to 1377, by Auice 
Bearpwoop, Bryn Mawr College. 
Pp. xii, 212; 634 by 10 inches; bound in green cloth. $4.00, post-free. 





These publications are offered to members of the Academy at special prices. | 
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